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INTRODUCTION 


History tel?s us that Prince Eugene achisecl an Emperoi of 
Gei many'’ who was planning a ^\a^ of aggiession to pause and 
ask himself. What do I iiant^ and What can I do? The 
great soldiei’s n,9te of ^\alnlng applies inth equal foice to 
biographers The}' aviII, peihaps, find leady answer to tlie 
fiist question their wish it must be to tiace the influence of 
atavism and enviionment on a heio’s chaiactei, and give so 
truthful a presentment of his thoughts and deeds that those 
who know him not m the flesh shall it^aid him as a fiiend. 
The reply to the second query^ must depend on the writer’s 
means The best memoirs have been the voik of men who laid 
a solid foundation during then subject’s lifetime, anc’^ recorded’ 
his conversation as it floised from hi^ lips It is given to few 
to realise this ideal, and I, alas • am not amongst them My 
friendship with Sir William Hunter was of twenty years’ stand- 
ing, but our spheies of duty la} far apait, and I vas privileged 
to meet him face to face but seldom The alternative is an 
attempt to reconstruct a vanished existence from letters The 
most satisfactory works of this class veie produced during the 
eighteenth and the earlier years of the nineteenth centuries 
leisurely times, when Europe had emerged from the squalor of 
the Dark Ages, and had not entered on an era of unrest and 
struggle, of telegrams and cheap postage I am fortunate in 
having secured conditions which are rarely seen in these latter 
days Copies of all important letters rvritten or received by 
Sir ^Vllllam Hunter have been treasured up by his widow, and 
in wilting his life I have been able to make extensive use of his 
own inimitable words The story is, indeed, well worth the 
telling It IS that of one who, without the adventitious aids of 
birth or fortune, attained the highest eminence in a society 
which IS still dominated by semi-feudal conceptions of caste and 
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privilege It proves that a man may compass gieat things in 
spite of constant ill-health, of poignant soriows, of the jealousy 
and intiigues of rivals , and may retain to the end a truly 
Christian chanty an infinite toleiation of the faults and 
failings of otheis. 

Sir William Hunter’s career exhibited thice veil-defined 
phases The fiist was one of prepaiation for the stem business ^ 
of life We see in him the best characieiistics of the Scottish 
chaiactei, developed to their utmost limits by the splendid 
training alfoided by a Northern Unncisity. The 'next eia 
embiaced a quarter of a century’s woik in the Indian CimI 
Service, which he enteied with the highebt honour by the stiait 
gate oi open competition. Haidly had it begun ere the East 
threw its glamoui over him, and he foimed the life-long lesolve 
to interpiet India to his fellow-countrymen at home Its fiist 
fiuits weie the “ Annals of Ruial Bengal,” which placed him at 
twenty-eigh4 in the foremost lank of English liteiatuie Tlien 
came the oppoitunity without which the highest qualities aie 
of no avail The Earl of Mayo, a Viceioy whose tiagic death 
had fai-ioaching consequences to the Empire, divined the 
brilliant gifts of the yeung Scotsman, and put him at the 
head of a great Depaitment which ga\e them the fullest 
scope The geim contained in the “Annals” thus pioduced 
a “ Doomsday Book ” foi Bengal, and ultimately a Gazetteer 
which surveyed the history and lesources of an Empiie as laige 
ind populous as the whole continent of Euiope, Russia alone 
ixcepted 

The third stage in Sir William Huntei’s strenuous life 
included thirteen years spent in England after the close of his 
service undei Government It was even iichei in vaiied pei- 
formance than the pieceding period He was a born journalist, 
possessing the instinctive knowledge of the requirements of the 
reading public and how to meet them, which brings success in 
the most arduous of callings His connection with the Fouith 
Estate dates back to 1864*, and continued almost unbiokep 
until his last brief illness On returning to Europe, he joined 
the statf of The Times ^ and his weekly articles on Indian atfaiis 
have left an enduring mark on the histoiy of our great depend- 
ency He wiote and edited histones and biogiaphies almost 
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without number, imparting to each some measuie of his 
own aident peisonahty. These yeais, too, gave biith to -a 
few charming idylls, the outcome of a stiain of poetiy and 
creati\e poivei^ which was oveilaid, so to speak, by seveiei 
studies Then was commenced the “ History of Biitish India,” 
■which he fondly hoped w ould set a seal to his liteiaiy fame 
This ambition was defeated by death, but the instalment which 
he was able to give the woild has woiked a revolution in all 
existing theories as to the use of our dominion in the East 

His cqnduct as an administiator was less conspicuous only 
because he had feiver opportunities of showing his mettle As 
Diiectoi-Geneial of Statistics, and afterwaids Piesident of a 
Commission foi lecastmg the educational system of India, his 
success was undeniable The complicated aiiangements foi 
pioducing the “Statistical Account of Bengal,” the “ Impel lal 
Gazetteer,” and an entne libiai}’^ of olhei works, weie earned 
thiough by him without a hitch or a Irjwsuit, an^l he had a 
faculty which is displayed only by boM leaders of mankind 
Raiely indeed was his judgmenb at fault in the selection of 
agents to assist him in his undertakings Eveiy collaboiator ’ 
became a friend for life, and gained % shaie of his burning 
enthusiasm 

Will his works live? It is, peihaps, too soon to give a 
decided answer He does not belong to the little knot ot 
sohtaiy teachers -whose genius divines the occult avoi kings of 
Nature’s laAvs and the tiend of human institutions We find in 
his utterances no trace of “the chionic melancholy Avhich is 
taking hold of the civilised Avoild AAUth the decline of belief in a 
beneficent BoAvei ” His, rathei, Avas the robust optimism of 
Macaulay, a Aviiter Avhose style had some effect m moulding 
Sir William Huntei’s In all essentials he belonged to the 
Victorian eia, and gloried in the outAvard and visible signs of 
the Empire’s might, the boundless possibilities of human enter- 
piise Again, the great bulk of his Avoik belongs to the 
“ Liteiatuie of Knowledge,” ^and such books aie doomed to be 
suj^erseded sooner oi latei by others, bifilt on then foundations 
and embodying the results of latei research But I ventuie to 
pi edict that posteiity Avill cheiish “The Annals of Rural 
Bengal,” the Lives of Mayo and Dalhousie, “ The Old 
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Missionaiy,” “The Thackeiays m India,” and that noble 
fragment, “The Histoiy of British India” They display a 
command of pathos, a powei of lesuscitating a dead and buiied 
past, which the authoi had in common Mith tl]e gicat masters 
of our “Liteiature of Powei,” and witb them alone, f 

In forming an estimate of Sir William Huntei’s character 
as a man we stand, on fnmei giound Its most salient featuie 
was an intense love of the family and the home He requited < 
the heal t- whole devotion of his wife with aident.jifTection, he 
was his children’s companion and fiiend But Ins sympathies 
w^eie not lestiicted to the little lealm wdnch he luled so gently. 
He had a laie powei of making and keeping fiiends of eveiy 
degiee, w^ho weie not foigotten in the wdiul 6f aflaiis and amid 
the distinctions won by his intellectual piowess. Nay, those 
w^ho had no such claims upon him did not appeal in vain foi 
counsel oi mateiial help No one en]oyed the beauties of this 
gloiious wotld more thoroughly than he, but his chief hajipiness 
lay in soothing the pain of others and adding to then jo;)s 

His life w'as not without its shadov s It w’as chequered by 
'’many SOI lows and bereavements, and I doubt ivhethei he had 
a week’s unbroken heal^fh thioughout its couise It is bejond 
question that his days weie shoitened by the excessive strain 
placed upon a constitution W’hich W'as nevei very vigoious 
His tiieless energy prompted him to enibaik on a multiplicity 
of entei puses, and to cany them thiough with a perseverance 
Avhich knew no lest or lespite, and finally exhausted Ins gi eat 
leseive of nervous stieugth This book points a moral which 
should be laid to heart by those who are tempted to foiget that 
human powers aie finite, and that the day has but a gi\en 
number of working hours 

An adequate description of a life so full and vaned demands 
qualities as brilliant as Sir William Huntei’s If I be held to 
have not wholly failed in my attempt to depict a many-sided 
charactei, the cicdit is due to those who have given me leady 
and effectual help Lady Hunter, was hei husband’s fiiend and 
counsellor, indeed, it \Vas only aftei she had honoured mebj^ 
entrusting this task to my hands that I discoveied liow gieatly 
she had contributed to his achievements She has been my 
fellow-worker m the fullest sense of the woid. To the Wilson 
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of H.v\iek, Minch Sir AVillunn llunlov'i hv \naUn'nal 
• \ 

descent, to ^liss D Caini, IMIS'? G\nM\cY IMinsvlalc of York, auvl 
the aiithonties of GlasgoM llniNCVsil Y, 1 an\ inilchlcd fov pvivV' 
less infoimatio;! of his early life. Ainooy'sl luany of his tVieodj) 
M-ho ha\c>kindlY pevniiiied nu' lo use Iheir h'lleiV! ami aided In 
the Moik of ^e^islon, 1 would menlion .Sir GeoVjV^e Uinlwoo^l, 
the Maiqnis of Bidforin {uul Ava. the Mavl (d‘ NovthhvooK, 
’ Field-Maibhal Kail lioborts, Kady FouHU'n, (h'oeval Sir Oweu 
Buine, Sii John Siraehev, Sir liichar<l 'Pi^mph', Haja Peary 
Mohun J^tukharji of Ullarpara, Dr. U. Nc-tulhain ('nut, l\lemu'n, 
B M. Malabar], A. D. 1 .ajiea'iler, d. A. 11. IMarrloll, H, 
Vaiy Campbell, and W. II. VerncM*. My ehit'f dillleoll.y ’bmi 
been one ol selection, and in fp’aj)plinf‘’ with it I have iiitf biMMi 
unmindful of the Vollairean maxim, On dotl muv vlvinrt dc.v 
egw ch , on nc doit auiv mo) If, (jnc hi vO'H/, 

I'’, 

0x1 oim, 

The 2Ulh Ociabii ]!)()]. 
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GHAPTEE I 

EARLY DAYS 

SiE WilliajSI Wilsok Hunter was boin in a class which has 
played a gieat pait in the evolution of oui national life In 
mediaeval times it vas a bulwark against feudal aggiession, in 
the seventeenth centuiy it von oui political hbeities with the 
swoid Its eneigy and entei prise have giyen us an empiie in 
the East and colonies in eveiy quaitei' of the globe Gieat 
Biitain owes hei middle class* a debt vhich history will 
assuredly acknowledge His fathei, Mi Andiew Galloway 
Hunteij was the son of an Ayishiie schoolmastei He was a 
man of great veisatility, eager to undeitake and tenacious in 
execution Piofoundly versed in chemistiy, he was the author 
of seveial articles in the “ Encyclopaidia Biitaimica” on that 
abstiuse ’subject But the ciicumstances of his early life 
foiced him into a calling which demanded humblei faculties 
He served an appienticeship to the woollen tiade, devoting 
himself especially to the manufacture of felt and beavei hats, 
and founded a flouiishing business in Glasgow ^ But Mi 
Hunter was always at heart a chemist. We shall find him 
again and again risking his foitune m the manufacture of 
alkali on a large scale We shall see him undaunted un der 
the seveiest stiokes of fortune, and ceasing fiom the struggle 
only when old age and blindness lendeied fuither effoits 

O 

4 Mr James Coutts of the Glasgow University has kindly searched the 
Directories of that city for information on Mr Andrew Galloway Hunter’s 
business careei Between 1856 and 1859 the latter is regarded as “of A G 
Hunter & Co , Hat and Forage Gap Manufacturers to the Queen, Prince 
Consort, and Eoyal B'amily ” His name disappears from the Directory in 
1860, when his interest in the firm ceased 
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nugatory. He had coiisideiahle cultuie, with a command of 
the puiest English diction, and was a piactised logician 
“ Manneis,” said Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, hist Bishop of 
Calcutta, ‘^are eveiything with most people, ^ and something 
with every one ” If Mi Huntei left no maik behind him com- 
mensuiate with his ability, the cause of his failuic lay on the 
surface His manner ivas pompous and wanting in sincenty , 
and he was addicted to making set speeches and pioposing * 
toasts in the quaint and lather nutating fa'^hion famihai 
to readers of Chailes Dickens, the Shakespeaie of^ the early 
Victorian era. At home his naiion lehgious piinciples and 
a proneness to autocratic methods compelled his children’s 
respect, but he never had had their loie * 

‘ In 1837 he married Isabella Wilson, a scion of a singulailj 
able and. successful family settled at Hawick in Roxburghshire 
Her father, William Wilson, came of a line of substantial 
farmers nehr Brani^holnie. During an appienticeship in the 
woollen trade he obsened that the existing practice of employ- 
ing home-spun yarn on the stocking-fiaine rendeied it impos- 
sible tO(tmn out goods of an even texture As soon as he 
became his own master he superseded the spiiining-wheel, so 
familiar in eighteenth- century engravings, by a factory fitted 
with machinery of the latest type i In 1800 he took to him- 
self an associate in the person of Mr William Watson, and the 
pair piospered araazingl}’-, their woollen goods becoming well 
known throughout Scotland and the English northern counties. 
The firm of Wilson & Watson was dissolved in 1818, and the 
junior partner founded the flourishing business still earned 
on by Messrs Tait & Watson at the Meiiilees Works near 
Glasgow 2 Mr William Wilson’s descendants spiead into 
many branches, united by the closest bonds of affection , and 
it IS, in the main, to their enterprise that Hawick owes its 
growth within the limits of a lifetime fiom an agricultural 
village to a gieat centre of industry .There is no doubt that 
Huntei derived fiom his Wilson blood the keenly practical 
side of his character and the tact which he brought to beat on 


1 Letter to the author from Mr Charles John Wilson 
September 30, 1900 

» His son, Sir Renny Watson, died April 17, 1900 


of Hawick, dated 
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complex affaiis It is equally deal that the strong cunent 
of family life seen at Hawick, the solid luxury in which 
his cousins lived, had their effect in shaping his later 
career 

•9 

But all the Haivick Wilsons weie not content ivith the 
surioundings of a wealthy manufactuiei The lare mental 
gifts of Mr William Wilson’s third son, afteiwaids the Right 
Honourable James Wilson, found scope in the realms of poli- 
tical economy and finance. He became a moving spirit in the 
Anti-Coin Law agitation, which shook the United Kingdom 
sixty years ago, and founded the Economist, still the leading 
monetary organ of London Entering Parliament, he became 
successively Secrdary to the Board i of Control, Financial 
Secretary to the Tieasmy, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade and Paymaster-General. The highest distinctions which 
English politics afford lay within his grasp, but he reluctantly 
abandoned these brilliant prospects at ^the entreaty of the 
Premier, Lord Palmeiston, who saw in»him the only man who 
could restore equilibrium to the Indian exchequer after the 
mutiny of 1857.^ He Avent out to Calcutta in 185P, as the< 
first of the Viceroy’s Financial Members of Council, and died 
in less than a year at the age of fifty-five, spent ivith toil in an 
uncongenial climate, leaving an enduring mark on the monetary 
system of our Eastern Empire. Hunter early took to heart 
the lesson taught by his uncle’s strenuous life, and mdeed there 
Avas much in common betAveen these distinguished kinsmen 
The “Dictionary of National Biography” tells us that Mr. 
James Wilson Avas “very active in temperament, fertile in 
ideas, lucid in exposition To the last hour of his life he 
AA^as of a sanguine disposition His memory Avas marvellous, 
his judgment remarkably keen. In society his vivacity of 
conversation Avas remarkable ” 

The great man’s sister, Isabella Wilson, Avas iboin in 1800, 
and Avas educated at Ackivorth, a noted seminary of the 

O 

when her late Majesty was told hy Lord>Palmerston that Mr James 
Wilson was the only man who could retrieve the shattered finances of India, 
she asked, “But what will become of the Hconomisti” Unlike her prede- 
cessors, Queen Victoria kept herself well posted in the commercial doings of 
her reign An ideal editor was found in Mr Wilson’s son-in-law, the late 
Mr Walter Bagehot 
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Quakers, which sect hei parents had prned ^ That she pos- 
sessed a masterful intellect rs rendered clear hy her pordiait, 
whrch reveals a noble brow and well-cut features ihosc vho 
knew her rn later Irfe vere rmpressed by her si;ately inicir and 
coronet of snow-white locks, and recognised that rhe ,had a 
lull measure of the old-world courtesy, the culture, and the 
high sense of duty which shine so brightly in the folloveis of 
William Penn Finding the home life at Havick too narrow < 
a sphere for her energies, she accepted the post<of governess 
in the Dinisdale family at York Flere she Ined,, “belo^cd 
and esteemed as an elder sister,” till her father’s declining 
health recalled her to his side - MaiTying, as she did, com- 
paratively late in life she was inclined to rake dut) and prin- 
ciple above maternal tenderness, but liei keen inLeiest in her 
boys’ education extended far bej'ond the period at vhich a 
mother generally abandons the helm She learnt botii Greek 
and Latin “in order ^to help them in then studies, and vhen 
they grew up they lemCTObeied with gratitude her example ot 
strenuous and systematic voik 

I Thier’ sons were born to Mr. Andiew Hunter and his clever 
wife, of whom the futpie historian of India vas the second, 
coming into the vorld at Glasgow on the 15th July 1840^ 
His childhood was spent at Cross Bank, an old-fashioned house 
which stood back from the Great Western Road, on the site 
now occupied by Windsor Hall He laiel} alluded to this 
period, and when he did, it was nith something of resentment 
In nothing has the advance in civilisation been more marked 
than in the treatment of the young Sir William Hunter was 
one of the earliest exponents of the doctrine of love as an 
educative influence “We owe a heavy debt to our children,” 
he used to say, “ in that we have brought them into the voild 
without their consent Half the wretchedness in the nursery 
and the schoolroom arises from parents’ disposition to lay down 
a rigid code of laws and punish infractions with exasperating 

i. 

^ She IS recorded on tho Ackworth register as No 3203 , entering che 
school in 1810, and leaving it in 1814 

/ Letter to the author from Mrs Elizabeth Gurney Dimsdale of York, 
dated September 19, 1900 

3 His brothers were Andrew George, born m 1838, and John James, 
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sevenfy. Let ns make as few legulations as possible, and 
enfoice obedience only by loving monition Our little ones 
should grow up in an atmosphere of happiness, with the fullest 
scope foi the dfevelopment of that individuality which is eveiy 
human being’s birthright All possible means should be taken 
to smooth then entiy on active life, but they can hardly learn 
too soon the lesson that the futuie is in their hands, and 
success depends on their own exertions ” These admirable 
pimciples governed Hunter’s attitude towaids his own childien, 
and it wa% evident to all that knew him that they were inspiied 
by his experiences at Cross Bank But his parents aie hardly 
open to blame for, adopting a system of lepression which told 
with tenfold force on his sensitive and, highly nervous tempe- 
lament In his geneiation one’s eldeis were apt to elevate 
themselves on pedestals and to check youthful ciavings for 
sympathy. Many a bright intellect has been ^stunted by 
this baneful method. It speaks volume^ for Huntei’s native 
strength of chaiacter that his gloomy childhood should have 
inspired him only with a deep affection for the weak and 
helpless ’ * 

His nurse. Belle MacArthur by Same, was an excellent 
specimen of the old Scottish servant Faithful and fully 
deseiving the implicit trust placed in her, she was dour and 
intolerant of boyish fieaks and fancies Little Willie was 
excitable and lestless, and he chafed under hei uncompromising 
regimen With Belle he was a favourite, but to her dying , 
day she spoke of him as ‘‘That waisthng Wullie” His in- 
domitable perseveiance was exhibited at the age of five. He 
had been allotted a tiny patch in the Cross Bank gaiden as 
his own domain, but alas > the ground was too stony to grow 
aught save docks and thistles Nothing daunted, he set to work 
with his toy wheel-barrow, and laboured for seveial horns daily 
in bunging fiesh earth fiom a distance These manoeuvies 
excited the family derision, and the spot was known as 
“.Willie’s grave.” But the laugh ^\a§ on his side when his 
flow'ei -seeds, deposited in the renewed soil, came up and filled 
the whole gaiden with ladiance and peifume Soon afterwards 
he met with an accident which left a lasting mark A pet 
goat, to which he was devotedly attached, goied him in the 
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left eye, teal ing the lid seieicly and ni|nnng the optu*neivc. 
For a long time his sight i\as despaiicd of, and e\er aflci uar(h> 
he suffeied fioin neuialgia in the injined organ, uhich ifcuntd 
with clockivoilv legulant}, and caused him uh^penlahie tor- 
ment Anothei mishap inIiicIi befell him a few \eni‘> later 
had an equally sinistei effect on his physique Jle va*' thrown 
fiom his pony and broke the left foic-aiin. Thefiattuie uns 
unskilfully set by the surgeon tailed in, and his paicnls, 
finding that the aim did not recover its (icMbirit\, took the 
child to a Glasgow specialist 'Fhe latter sau that no tune 
was to be lost He broke and ic^et the limb, but Ilunlei 
never legained its entire use He after wairls became an ac- 
complished horseman,, but nas handicaiiped In the fact that 
he was unable to extend the bridle-arm 

His school life began in 1851, i\hen he vas sent to Queen- 
wood, neai (Stockbiidgc, in Plampshiie I'lie oul\said apjieai- 
ance of this famous Quaker seminary is faithfully lender cd by 
a draiving by Hunter still extant It shovs a huge edifice 
vith stumpyq pagoda-like towers and a clums\ doimci loof, 
and redeemed fiom ugliness only by the order and beauty of 
the surrounding gardens 

So sound had been Hunter’s home-tiaining that he was 
enio e on entering in the second class, taking a place abo^e 
muc o er lads This he maintained by nc\ci -failing atten- 
tion to his studies The stiffness in his aim pic\ented him 
lom attaining prominence in games, and indeed his inteiest 
centred in liteature It was a custom at Quoennood that 
the pupils should earn a holiday,” ns the phinsc ivont, on 
Mays and Saturdays by gaming a lequned minimum of 
marks throughout the iieek Tins pniilege iias often non 

times ?n ’o laiiibles, iihicli some- 

bmes lasted ti 1 Saturday night Thus he exploied Salisbury 

Plain Savernake Foiest, and the many maivels of the West 

sk 1 w»°^T ^ 1 **”"’“’ -oiks, and the l.iumph of human 

lutLr T T ponderings on some favomite 

Shakesne ^ pencilled notes in his well-thumbed 

StinThe r tho fact that passages of 

faiking beauty weie read under the shadow of mvsteiious 

Stonehenge or in view of Smun-i’o i i 

to view or baium s cloud-pieicing spire The 
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summer vacations were spent with Ins parents in cottages v Inch 
they took at Poit Bannat}Tie, near Rothesay, and at Rahaue 
on the Gairloch j\Iiss jMargaret Watson, gianddaughter of 
William Watson, and hei sistei, afteii^ards i\Irs Shelley, were 
Ins playmates at the seaside Both lecall his unselfishness, 
his anxiety to protect them and to spare them all trouble 
Such association between lads and lasses is by no means so 
common in England as acioss the Border and in the United 
States, a facf to be regictted, foi its influence on both sexes is 
geneiallj good and lasting 

Thus did Hunter learn consideiation for -the weak, a 
chivalrous regard, for women, and a piedilection for their 
society, which he retained in after lifej he eail}'’ lost the un- 
couth manners which make a man’s green-salad days a peiiod 
of purgatoiy, and acquiied the old-fashioned couitesy which 
was one of the many charms of his fascinating ^peisonahty 
From his girl playmates, too, he picked > up the habit of ob- 
serving intricacies of female dress, geneially a sealed book for 
the sterner sex His abhoirence foi black attiie vas, peihaps, 
an inheritance fiom his mother, foi the Friends esche^ mouin-* 
ing. Their distinctive diess, now rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past, never displays flaunting colours, but its material 
is as iich as the vearer’s means can afford The piofane aie, 
perhaps, unaware that the goddess of Fashion holds sway 
over the fair Quakei’s toilette, which is subiect to as many 
changes as the most biilliant creations of Woith or Paquin 
While the family weie at church one Sunday at Port Ban- 
natyne, a sudden storm of wind and ram beat fieicely against 
the .windows Little Willie saw with deep distress that his 
mother was wealing a new white satin bonnet and had no 
umbiella So he slipped out and lan home, a distance of tivo 
miles, to fetch that most necessary companion on the lainy 
West coast 

In spite of the delicacy left by his injuied aim, he was most 
venturesome, and full of schemes for employing the houis of 
play Passionately fond of the sea and its suiioundings, he 
was never happiei than when skimming the waves of Bannat;yne 
Bay in a pleasuie boat In one of these trips the childien 
forgot to stop the “ bung hole,” as it is called in Scotland. 
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The watei pouied in, and the little ciew ^\ere within an ace of 
drowning, when ^Vilhe, who never lost his head in times of 
peiil, managed to replace the missing plug His love of 
adventuie was again displayed in excursions ovci hill and dale, 
which were often prolonged for several days He fms content 
to pass the night at wayside inns and in shepheids’ huts, and 
when such ineagie shelter was not forthcoming, he found ivarmth 
by cieeping into a haystack On one occasion he w'as awakened 
at grey dawn by an inquisitive Highland bullock -Lhiusting his 
shaggy poll into the snug letieat Thus he exploied(the whole 
west coast of Scotland, and could have wiitten a guide-book 
to the maze of loch and mountain lange exliibited by Aigyll- 
shire His only companion on these tups w'as some much-loved 
volume History was' always an absorbing study, and so 
ambitious was he, so devoted to his lessons, that he seemed to 
giudge his holidays, m despite of the joys of fieedom and the 
exhilaration^ of keen piountam air 

After a piofitable ;;^eai at Queen w^ood, Huntei ]oined the 
Glasgow Academy with his ' younger brother, John James 
.Here hecassociated but little with his schoolfellows Gieat 
mental powei is essentially lonely, and becomes expansive only 
on the lare occasions w'hen it meets wuth congenial natures 
Schopenhauer says truly that “ the more a man has in himself 
the less he needs of others and the less they can teach him 
Such supiemacy leads to unsociableness The brainless will 
have companionship and pastimes at any price” Huntei’s 
innate modesty led him to ascribe this aloofness of his eaily 
youth to the peculiarity of his tiaiiiing “ If evei a man had 
a lonely education,” he told his fiancee a few yeais later, “I 
had , and the consequence is that I am more at home in 
solitude than with men of my owm age Solitude may turn a 
man into a ihymer oi a tale-writei, but it seldom rears him 
up a healthy-minded, agreeable fellow ” This shyness, which 
speedily disappeared when he came into contact wuth the world, 
was unattended by a particle of se^f-conceit No lad was ever 
more free fiom the spirit of the png, winch is generally a mute 
asseition of superior intellectual gifts From this detestable 
quality he was preserved by a sense of humour and an intense 
love of fun, which kept him young to the very last His 
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watchwoid, -while still in childhood, -was alev apia-Teveiv At a 
time when a longing foi highei ideals had come to him he 
mote to Miss jMuriay “ I now' take a ^eiy diffeient vieiv as to 
the value of supeiioiity ovei my fellows fiom those vhicli I once 
entertained* It pains me to think that duiing ni} school days 
I continually nouiished a dcsne to beat, in intellectual contests, 
eveiy one I met I am sure that few men aie leally happy and 
* liked, 01 deserve to be, who cheiish an ambition to be better 
than then eqaals ” ^ 

In 18£S Huntei passed fioin the Academ) to the University 
of Glasgow' It had been decided that he should assist his 
father in the manufactuie of alkali, and he plunged with 
characteristic zeal into practical chemistiy Professor Thomas 
Candhsh testified to his pupil’s having devoted himself with 
gieat assidmty to the couise of study, and perfoimed a con- 
sideiable numbei of difficult analyses w’lth success.” ~ During 
the next session he gained the fiist pyze foi exercises in 
chemistry perfoimed at home But ifiheiited aptitudes led 
him to piefei the severe training ’of the logician. He became 
a favour ite scholar of Robert Buchanan, a man w'ftrthy to * 
rank w'lth the fatheis of Scottish philosophy ^ The veneiable 
piofessoi show'ed an enthusiastic appieciation of his merits, 
certifying that he w'as “punctual, diligent, had made distin- 
guished progress in logic, and one of the mosr honouiable 
piizes in the Division had been adjudged to him, and him 
alone In the session 1857-58 Hunter joined the junior 
Latin class, then under Professor Ramsay, gaining the fourth 
prize, with an encomium from his teacher, ivho has left on 
record the fact that he w'as a “ most zealous and highly able 
student, and acquitted himself at all times with great credit 
Greek was attacked in the followung year, and here again he 
was a prizeman, Professor E S Lushington bearing evidence 

^ Letter to Miss Murray (afterwards Lady Hunter) of December 22, 1862 

- Certificate of June 1, 1857 , 

^ Eobert Buchanan, to whose teaching Hunter was deeply indebted, was 
bo?n in 1785, and educated for the ministry i?e held the chair in Logic at 
Glasgow for forty years, and was also a poet and dramatist of Some note in 
his day He died in 1873, leaving his savings to found a buisary in Arts and 
Letters 

Certificate dated May 1, 1857 

^ Certificate dated Apiil 30, 1857 
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that he ^^as a “ most excellent sliulcnt ' Ills Inst so-,ion at 
the Univeisity Avas ilmt of ISIO-GO It \wis (le\ntt<l to the 
study of jMathcmalics and the liighcj hianclms ol Moral 
Philosophy and Ethics lie nsimlly tonlcnU^l hini"'<‘lf uj'th 
one class in each teun, and numerotis pii/os ‘-hou'ed Dial Ins 
woik \vas diiected by energy and method, l\Ioie tout Insist* 
cMdencc of the eaih matinity of Ins jioneis is afloided by the 
college exeiciscs which ha\e sunned slnjiuiecK and the }tt 
moie destructive attacks of the Indian white ant.' One secs m 
thesey?imi?/?a something moic than Die genus of the tncuU) 
of marshalling complex facts, the masleiy o\er words which 
aie essentials in the historian’s ccjuipmenl ^ 'i'he\ re\cai, loo, 
astiainof original thought, and gne the biighltVi. augury of 
future achievement in the world of letter-. 

In 1856 we find him composing an oialion on the once 
famous Loicha Ai}o:o incident, which iinobed us in ho-.- 
tilities with China and was within an ace of iip-'etting the 
Administration of Loid Pahiiciston 1’he \oung speaker’s 
inborn sense of justice lose in icvolt against the overbearing 
^ conduct VDf oui plempotentiarj, Sir John Powniig'- “We aie 
told, he exclaims, “that the Chinese aic haibaiiaiis, and not, 
therefoie, entitled to the pimlcgcs of a civilised country But 
the Chinese aie men, and I contend that cveij man and every' 
natmn have a right to participate in the justice which is due to 
each member of our race ” This sentiment has a diicct bearing 
on our relations with the Celestial Empiie m 190], just as an 
mevutable phase of the South African AVai seoms to be foie- 
shadowed in a thesis handed m by Hunter in 1S57. In affirm- 
mg that peace between the Gieat Powers could not be preserved 
un 1 e c ose of the nineteenth centuiy , he ofFeied some sti iking 

lemarks on the trail left behind it by the then recent CrimeaS 


^ Certificate dated April 10, 1858 

rietyand fortune natnre advanced him to noto 
champion of the Otvi’t n t ° born out of duo time, a blatant 

onr m’ charge, of 

revenge for the seizure’ of -i bimself to declare war with China m 

the Union Jack writ hour tVio JL, known as the Arroii, which flow- 

attacked in Parliament hr «ght to do so His action was fiercely 

An appeal stronuouslr upheld by Palmerston 

History has repeated itsdf m 1900 endorsement of the latter’s policy 
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It has taken steady, sober civilians fiom the plougli, the factory, 
and the worlcshop It has accustomed them to a desuitor}’’ life, and 
given them notions of dignity and impoitance as in]Uiious as they 
aie fictitious It^has destroyed then moiahty, made vice dehght- 
ful and virtj,ie contemptible in their eyes It has imbued their 
minds ivith a dislike, and utteily incapacitated them for the sus- 
tained laboui of ordinar}’^ life It has cast them back upon then 
countiy, ship’n’recked for life Looking back on the jollities of 
*camp life and campaigning, they forget the toils and dangers 
undergone, an(J tell tales of battles in such a manner as to a’waken 
the interest and delight of then hearers It is this that not only 
vitiates a country at the close of eveiy ivai, but piedisposes it for 
another by creating a thirst for new bloodshed, new adventures, 
and futuie gloiy 

The development of a genius may jie followed yet more 
closely in a commonplace book which Hunter kept thioughout 
1859-60, yeais to him of enchantment, when the young man 
lejoiced in his strength, and sorrows and disillusjons, which 
must daiken eveiy life, weie still beyorxl the range of his 
mental vision It is entitled “Observations of Human 
Nature,” and fills 413 closely wiitten quarto pages These 
notes were^ geneially suggested by his reading, but tlfey often 
recorded the thoughts which floated »in his impiessionable 
brain after some unusual excitement He Avould return at an 
early hour to his chambers at 102 Bath Stieet, aftei a dance 
or a supper-paity of congenial spirits, and jot down some 
terse apothegm, some original idea befoie going to bed The 
sonorous diatribes of Juvenal affected him deeply, though he 
acutely remarks that the prince of satirists was over -fond of 
hearing the crack of his own whip Cicero and Tacitus were 
also great favourites, and a diligent study of their rhythmic 
periods had its effect on the formation of his own style But 
he always attached greater importance to the essence than the 
form of history Many pages of the “Observations” are 
devoted to analyses of the civilisation of ancient Rome, and 
the causes which led to her downfall Greek quotations occur 
heye and there, but Hunter never delved deeply into Hellenic 
literature With that of his own country he was well ac- 
quainted Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Byron, and especially 
Johnson and Goldsmith, were his idols He lingers fondly 
over various episodes in the brilliant Irishman’s too brief and 
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tioublecl caicei. An elocjiicnl pns'.nge, ^\hul^ a note by Ibc 
young A^riier tells us was “thought of befoie 1 %\as sikIccu," 
shows that it excited his ^^a^Inest s^inpatln 

Yes, tiue-hcaitcfl, £J:rc il-hcarlcd GoldMnttir' Au^mld to God 
you could rjse fioin jour narunv hf d m flic Tt inph C’iiurch- 
j^aid and heai the epiUicls A\)nch lh( jiitwhtnlh < ( ntury applit s 
to you No more 'poor httlc (joldj / hut 'di ir .uid nol)l(* Oliur ’ 
No moie the nnsencs of a pah'-faced, [loH.-jjjarhf d hovliood for 
jour blasting hcait , no nioie distress and jniu liing->, dt ^r.ulations 
and in]uiies for join gentle spirit, no nion ini;raltlud( and the 
cold loneliness of join gairet forioiir li ruh r soul, bii.. faint and 
admnation and th.inlvs from a Goithe and the iini* ti r-nnntls ol the 
world, and blessings fioin the loulj out-, m lio halt bit a nmde 
more tender and pine bj joii '\ts, dear Goldsmith, (»od Ins 
taken to Himself again the pile, pock-niarkid fact, tiu re to mu t 
once more Milh the nobler p.irt that has goiu* b( Ton Oh, thtst 
aie the bounties of time this is the /ipotheoiis of nnis — for all 
that IS good 111 us to dwell for c\ci in the he irts of our fi llow-nu n, 
while our li’i,tlenesscs^and infimnties sink forgotten in the gruc ' 

Iherc IS siucly something piojdielit in llie last sonlcnfc, mul 
indeed in the follow mg 

S' 

We have dug deep in the cailh with sweat and tod, and 
implanted oiii own little offshoot of knowledge in the forest of 
human wisdom E%ei after we haie watelied and wept o\cr it 
tnough oui night of struggles, till it sjinngeth up in the morning 
ot tuJhlment Ihen, without looking round for priise or dispraise 
ot oiu work fiom those aiound us, just to lea\e the little tree to 
^od, and taking up our pilgrim stifl and scrip, to jouniCA out of 
the foiest into the far-off land 


His 
inspiied 
befoie : 


geneious appieciation of othei men’s w oik was eiidenth 
by the example of the great souls wlio ha\e gone 


that of one genius jiajing liomage to a 
Smno-bf Tfi ° Ciceio w aiming into glorious eloquence at the 
jJiveSl eloquence of Demosthenes, to sec how modestly 

the coniQP Roman satire, "enters his chariot on 

Steeds” nnghtyson of Auriinca guided liis 

bound r obeisance to the stem old Liicilms^at Ins fust 

tiontnriLTS^^ the barriei, to watch the solicitous arfec- 

ByiLtoPonralfl"'^ the Italians, by Macaulay to Addison, by 

bowma down nf n ®och an obeisance is like the 

Dowmg down of a giant’s spear to a fairy’s needle 
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Keen obsen^ation and a kno^^ ledge of human natuie fai 
above the viitei’s years appear in the next passage: 

I can amve at a piett}' fair computation as to my distance 
fiom any great tcyvn by the amount of staring I am subjected to in 
the collages »while passing In the neighbourhood of Glasgow a 
diove of sheep or a cait of straw attracts infinitely moie attention 
than you do As you proceed country waids^ you may obseive all the 
old ladies of the hamlet turning out to the doois^ and httle noses 
* flattened against vundow-panes for the advancement of their owneis’ 
loiowledge of »the natural history of the strange creature v ho is 
passing But when you have penetrated into the fastnesses of 
the Highlands, the httle children creep by you m an awestruck 
manneij and then stop and turn round at the statutory distance 
behind you, and gy/e vent to the emotions of their bosoms m 
a gaze 

The curs at Callander aie but types of ‘a class of men They 
turn out every evening to yelp at tlie Tiossachs coach, just as then 
human prototypes do at everything that is gi eater or swiftei oi finer 
than themselves Giowhng is an ongmal and primary^aculty with 
some men They seem to yelp intuitively,, and ive cannot help 
beheiung that then fiist infantile wail iras a snarl Happy aie 
they Avho can dash past these human cuis as swiftly and as undis- 
turbed as do the gallant gieys and then most inteiesting diiver' 
The whole business in hfe of such hounds is to snap 

Some men toil on foi the gi eater pojt of then hfe in gloom 
and obscuiity, like the sun labouiing up the heavens on a misty 
day, and then burst foith into a golden-waved sunset, stieaking 
the hoiizon of old age with long, tiaihng clouds of gloiy 

Fame ' Sir ^ Why, what is fame to a pool man but letting 
all Em ope know that he is a beggai ^ 

Tlie spiiit which Hunter bi ought to beai on his studies at 
the University is shown in an entiy of 1859 . 

I pity the lad who is too clever to ivoik at college I have 
known several such One-thud of them have turned out unprac- 
tical wuts, who could dine out ten times a week (if they weie allowed 
to eat ten dinners in seven days) , anothei thud have subsided 
into medium lawyeis oi divines , and the lemaimng third aie 
geniuses When we have the chance of being idle, ten to one we 
take advantage of it, and though meie cleverness and a good 
tutor may put a lad thiough the Univeisity with ciedit, theie is no 
esaapmg woik if he wants to get on in «the woild Such young 
gentlemen have generally good abilities and a gieat power of con- 
centrating woik into marvellously short periods I compare such 
students to Red Indians or Bedouins, who can undergo the severest 
toil and piivation for a short time, but who spend the gieater 
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poihon of then jear in innnodcralt ‘.lothfiilfU 7 hr lon^ nml 
tlie stwnq pidl is tlic Ijjie of cnilisalion ; the '.hort and licrcc 
paddle, of savageness and barbarism. 

This tiain of Ihouglit snggcslcfl on edu- 
cation • ‘ 


I icmember the good nnfiicssinn in) innul acqnin d from 
seveial pleasant talcs in the 'J bird IJool and ('oiirsc ot lt< nding, 
but I cannot recollect an) tiling about the tah ^ tluinstlus On* 
the othei hand, J remunbci man) wi'-t apotlugins and imxinis 
Minch I learned at scliool, but do not ictolh ct ( vtr'hnung dtrncd 
any benefit from them. ' 

If men Mere .ilMa)s to act in I'ltgt bodies, Ihcn J think a 
public school and strict drilling Mould be the In .t means ol (dti- 
cating them Ihit, ns m the great Morlcl eiet) man luts to act for 
himself, I am inchnedfto think that the loss of nidn ifhiaht) and 
personal lesponsibilit), Mhieh being one of mni), (onjo'ind Mith 
seveie discipline, gn c occasion to, is disproportionaU to tin btnefits 
denied ft om habits of rcgtil.iril) and siibsenieiifi to aiillioril) 
Minch the)* aic intended to produce -Anotlier chsadianinge of 
public schools IS, th.U ,one bad bo) corrupts a gnat man) Of 
coinse this has been repeated oicr and ow r again, and h ts erntn 
rise to many unpleasant spcculntions on the tompirilne potene) 
of goodund ciil On tins I shall not presume to enter, but let us 
considei for a moment Although the plusician orders cliecrful 
society for the hypochondnac or llic d)S]ieplie pitient, no one 
Mould evei vcntiiie to assert that the infitieiiee mJucIi he dth 


exerts over disease is as gicat as llie infection mIiicIi disiMsi, s,’t) 
a fevei, communic.ites to health \Mi), then, do mc repine mIich 
M*e find a moial murrain spreading from an indiiulual to a iiod) ^ 
It IS not a question of comparatii c poii cr at all W Iicn in a normal 
state, either as regards jili) sical oi moral health, m e are in a state 
of equilibnum, and a very little foicc is often sullicient to o\er- 
balance usMhen in an abnonnal sUite If mc h'ue lost equilibrium 
and are falling headlong, should mc Mondcr that it requires a con- 
sideiable foice to stop us? And the normal state of .i man’s soul 


IS puie, even as that of his bod)' is liealth I do not mean to 
insinuate that man has not fallen I fancy mc pool degcncialcs 
can as faintly realise the gloM of health Minch thrilled tlnough the 
body of the sinless Adam as Me can pictuic the puutv Minch 
quickened Ins soul By health of body and soul I mean the 
toleiable sanity ive at piesent enjoy* 

The seeds of a man’s destiny aie derived from his parents; 
and by the education and circumstances of his boyhood they are 
foste^d into shrubs In early manhood the shrub puts foith its 
Iwughs m leafy luxuriance, and derives its bend from its oMUi 
thinking and conduct In middle life the ivood becomes hardened 


i 
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and inflexible, and the tiee must stand up to face the stoims of 
heaven in the position which it has taken, and drop into the 
earth the seeds of another generation s destiny That of the 
individual flows fiom the pecuhai bias of his disposition Let the 
man of a meicupal fancy and tender sentmient bewaie how he 
plans foi Inr^self twelve oi twenty years of the scholai's study or 
the lavyei’s desk' Every piofession wheie the intellect wins 
a sustenance for the whole man is refining and noble, but the 
poetical temperament may be just as miseiable and useless, be- 
* cause out of place, in mismanaging briefs m the Temple as m 
misweighing bacon ovei a shop counter Riches cannot buy happi- 
ness, noi are they essential to it, but to develop to the utmost om 
particular Capabilities and to exercise those powers which God has 
pecuharly blessed us with m short, honestly to live the life which 
has been appointee^ to us, and to live through the whole range 
of oui faculties — that is to fulfil our destiny, that is hapiiiness 

Hunter had the precious gift of humour, a joy to its pos- 
sessor and to all who are in contact with him. The ensuing 
extiacts show that it came to him eaily in life 3 

A clevei son may lepair the foi tunes of a* falhng house, a gieat 
monaich may sustain a sinking state, giants aie fabled to have 
supported mountains, and Atlas to have borne up the woild 
But neithei men noi giants, nor Atlas, no, noi even ah angel’s 
tongue nor a seiaph’s intelligence, can -write up a falling news- 
paper ’ 

When that naughty flirt. Mademoiselle Fortune, draws her 
little pink glove from youi aim, makes you a mock heioic cuitsey 
and casts a glance across the room at some more favoured swain, 
don’t be dejected, or she will just laugh at you the moie, and 
make fun of you to her new partner Go, rather, and offer your 
aim boldly to that pool old maid Misfortune, sitting sohtaiy at the 
end of the couch, whispei something gallant, and ask her to sit 
out the next quadiille You will probably find the pretty little 
coquette before mentioned intriguing to be your vis-i-vis, and 
, making you a most gracious curtsey in the third set 

Why, sir, none but a gieat nation can be a nation of snobs 
The snobbish instinct is a phase of one of those intuitions which 
we have reason to thank God for Man is an excellence-seeking 
animal Let a nation once agree to set up any standard or pattern 
you choose, arid foitlrwith you will see them all with bare knees 
and hands chmbing up the long pole and catching at the ring at 
tb^ top To wear clean white iobeswas*the height of respecta- 
bility for the Jewish priesthood, and did you ever heai of a Levite 
appearing at the altar with ephod stained with vestiy-room port'* 
Our young friends at Heidelberg fancy that a capability for 
SAvallowing beei is the perfect ideal of the True and the Beautiful , 
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accoulingly the corps-meeting sits liiiplitig till our 3'nglisii brnin 
IS spinning Sec hois coriecll^ Ijutfiillfih uiul otlu r goofl 
inans say prajers li\c tunes a (l'ii,an(l tin intlnjrmni not( ivit!) 
A\hicli that entcitaiiiuig Mohammedan gt nth man rtpM*^ tlic m- 
smiution of onlj three ei or) tn cnt\ -four hours ^ ( t ( /)u->uh r liow 
often the pool Le\ite must ha\e sold liis diuiu r into { iplnih to 
his laundress to be able to cover his ( mjiluu H ‘pof Inbh hov 
often Max and Fill/ of the Ptussrm Coipsnu.il ( v ith ‘ore, son 
heads, the icsult of "respcdibU ” Iner-bibbmg o\f might and 
uatch hou poor Lutfullah has to mb hiiustU .lil ov<r udh sand, 
like the spanous on the GreeuMuh Roitl, In i uist he <nu‘t find 
watei to purify himself respcctabl} uilh In tore pi.iurs 

The concluding “ obsenulions'" prose tlmt Uie htcrnri 
instinct in Hunter uas guided by broad ^s\ mpnlliies and a 
waim hcait 

* 

To reniembei an iiijuri is to tear op( n the bhidiug v, otiiid 
afresh , to forget it is to use the enulcrn s of the huiunu si)rg< on 
But to foigiye is to .ippl} the soothing lea\es uhieli llu h lud troni 
heaven presents to tlic Chiisti.in, .and this is tin uisdom of the 
Divine Physici.in 

What a heail-bieak it must be to .i f.ilhcr to set all his sous 
going vaong one after the other' Piteous it is ( \(,u to tin, looker- 
‘ on to se\j the fond old man fixing the nneetiou uhuh h is been 
flung back successivelj , by the elder one on the Aoungest, and 
then, finding he has in this c.ise -ilso been anchoring on st nued, 
finally drifting an ay douu m soirou .iiul gre\ hairs to the gr.uo 

Not all haie ti listed themsehes down on the deeji soundings oi 
human expeiience, noi do all need the \cnluie While ue arc 
panting in the depths AM th ej e-balls starling .ind blood oo/ing at 
eveiy poie, some gentlei souls arc floating truslmgl} <ner our 
heads Some pilgiims pass through the daikest A\alcr-> ol sorrov, 
nay, the Slough of Despond itself, spiucc, di\, iiniuflled, like ducks 
on a mill-pond, rendered pity jiioof and sorrov tight b} that deli- 
cate animal oil called Selfishness 

If "vou happen to be standing by the mantcliucce and looking 
doAvn on the top of the file, you may ha\e obsened the smoke 
occasionally lit up and tinged mth a beautiful crimson coloui bi 
the led coals beloAS \Vell, perhaps to the .iiigel’s ei es the miser}' 
and inetchedness and desp<iir avliich ste.im up to licaien from 
many a foul and loathsome alley may be also tinged ivith rais far 
brightei and moie gloiious than tlibse of the setting sun bA the 
patience, submission, and trusting faith Avitli vliicli the misei} imd 
Avietchedness aie borne 

Of Huntei s private life during his leJii jalnc I have been 
able to gather but feiv details He never sought popularit} , 
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and the shyness which is geneially seen in young men who have 
not had a public school education clung to him until it was 
banished by his eaily contact with the woild of affaiis A man 
IS proveibially k^own by the society which he affects, and the 
character of »Huntei’s friends at college casts some light on his 
own His chambeis in Bath Street weie the tiy sting-place of 
a coterie of kindied spiiits who shaipened then wits by con- 
tests on knotty points in liteiature, finance, and moials, and 
found solace frpm the labouis of the class-room in indulging 
the quiet humour which shines so brightly in the Scottish lace 
Death has made grievous inroads in the little ciiclc indeed, 
there aie but two suivivois, Mr R Vaiy Campbell, Sheriff of 
Roxburgh, Berwickf and Selkiik, and Mr John Ferguson, now 
Professor of Chemistiy at the Glasgow ‘University All his 
friends weie men of mental poweis consideiably above the 
aveiage, and one at least possessed the divine spark of genius. 
This was Ml James Barnhill, of Glasgow, whose letters show 
that he was a man of deep and earnest piety, a, brilliant 
musician, and the possessor of the highest cultuie But for his 
constant ill-health and early death the world would hav-j heaid 
more of poor Barnhill ^ John Puives was anothei intimate. 
He was a profound Hellenist, passed fiom Glasgow to Balbol 
as a Snell Exhibitioner,^ and, after a Univeisity caieer of 
distinction, settled down as an Oxfoid Don, and died in 1889. 
John Garvie Hutcheson was peihaps the closest associate of 
Huntei’s aident youth He, too, was an excellent classical 
scholar, and his tastes were v'^holly academical, but ciicum- 
stances foibade a professional caieei He went into business, 
and settled at Beirut, wheie he maiiied He became ivell 
versed in Arabic, and continued to study the Oriental tongues 

^ Mr William Innes Addison, of the Glasgow University, has furnished 
me with extracts from his “ Eoll of Graduates, 1717-1797,” and his work on 
the Snell Exhibitions, bearing on the lives of these early friends James 
Eamhill graduated B A in 1860, became M A in 1864, and was soon after- 
wards appointed teacher of Classics at the Neilson Institute, Paisley He 
returned to Alma Mater as Assistant Librarian, but finally adopted a 
mercantile career, and died in 1885 ^ 

"tThese Exhibitions enable Glasgow graduates*to continue their studies 
at Balliol It was probably this connection between Glasgow and Oxford 
that suggested Hunter’s choice of a College when he settled at the lattei 
University He used to say that an ideal education would be one beginning 
at an English public school, continued at Glasgow or Edinburgh Uniiersity, 
and completed at one of their English sisters 
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aftei Ills letmn to Scotland, wheie lie died in 18 <0, lamented 
by a host of fiiends We obtain a charming glimpse of Iluntci, 
as his Glasgoi^ comiades saw him, in a nieiiioiandiim diaiin up 
by one of those who knew him long eie famp had dav.ned on 
him " 

It IS a fai look back to tlie class-ioom and cjuadrangle of the 
old Univeisity, and to a session theie in the fifties, but even non I 
see the sunny face and tlie aleit figuic of Guhelnius Huntei as the 
censoi, morning by moiiiing, called out Ins name Iti^as the logic 
class-ioom, and the young fcllon, •nho c'cn then ga\e piomise of 
what was to come, avms a favou’ite of Piofessor Biicharaii — "Logic 
Bob,” as the students affectionately styled him W'lien a question 
was put, Huntei ’s ansner uas alwaj's ready, but not moie so than 
the Professor’s well-pleased recognition, “ Vdiy good, Mr Hunter, 
veiy good ” He had I well leinember, .i fine ambition and brisk- 
ness, and we all knesv that he would stand n ell "u lien the prwe da) 
came ^ 

Aiiotkar class-fellow iviites 

His most dishncfive tiait -was his knowledge of the ssorld, and 
of the means of advancement in a mder sphere than Scotland or 
a Scotch College afforded He dabbled a little in \erse, and 
undoubtedly had what I call the baidic oi litcrar}' gift in a marked 
degree He could make "copy” of anything, and did so mth 
appalling industry and cultivated method - 

Of these juvemha enough remain to fill a lespectable s olume 
Some of them use above that mcdiociity which Horace tells us 
IS not conceded to poets by gods, men, oi bookselleis The 
gift, howevei, did not suivive the depaituie of youth i\ith its 
tiain of sweet illusions 

Hunter’s stay at the Umveisity came to a close in April 
I860, when he easily obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts 

^ The Rev David Hislop has favoured me with these reminiscences 
The fate of the old buildings of the Glasgow University is not creditable to 
the civic pride of the last generation They had stood in High Street since 
the middle of tbe fifteenth century, but were leconstructed by public sub 
scription during tbe Commonwealth At the zenith of the railway mania 
of 1846 thev were sold to a mushroom company, which paid £10,000 to be 
quit of the bargain , and to another railway board in 1861, when the Uni\ersity 
migrated to its present habitat at Gildiore Hill For some years the halls 
once dedicated to science’served the humble purpose of a goods station At 
length, in 1885, the whole was swept away, the mam entrance, with an arch- 
way leading to an inner court, being re eieoted on the north-east of the 
University’s present quarters (Memoiaudum by Mr James Ooutts, dated 
October 9, 1900 ) 

Letter to Lady Hunter from Mr R Vary Campbell 
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To hoiioms he did not aspiie, foi his mind was aheady hxed 
on higher things than the attainment of academic lam els 
But he always acknowledged the gieat piactical woith of the 
<3-lasgowv cuniciflum and the fatherly caie showvn him by the 
distinguished men wwho taught it “My lonely education,” he 
afterwaids told ]\fiss Muira)^, “has left some benefits behind 
it which the noblei tiaining of the English public school and 
’’ Univeisity does not abways affoid a box full of dusty poems, 
half-a-dozen hnfinished novels, some hundreds of pages of 
speculatios upon points of philosophy, the habit of voiking 
and thinking in pii\ate”^ His connection vith Glasgow did 
not teiminate vit^ his academic caieei He vas eni oiled as 
a membei of the Geneial Council, and aftei his final letuin 
fiom India he evinced a waim inteiest in Univeisity alfaiis 
His Alma Matei, too, matched the achievements of his stienuous 
life vuth affection and pride, and ve shall find he;3 confeiiing 
the highest lionouis on hei distinguished son as a levaid for 
one of his first litciaiy successes Happy is Scotland m pos- 
sessing so noble a foundation, vwhich welcomes to hei bosom all 
hei sons, and regards rank and wwealth as of small accouht when * 
vweighed in the balance against talent dr*ected by industiy 

^ Letter to Miss Muiray, dated December 22, 1862 



CHAP'J’EK II 

THE CHOICE OP A I’UOFESbION 

In 1858 Ml An(liGi\ Hunter cniiicd out n lon;i-chcnsliccI 
lesolve by establi'ilung alkali i\oiks at Spiing Hank ncvu 
Glasgow. Finding competition sc\eie in t^c AVc-<tein capital 
and the cost of law inatciial cnlianccd In ]ica\ \ ficighls, lie 
migiated in the following ycai to Flint in Noitb WalcN, nhcic 
he built extensne norks chne to the sca-shorc bile this 
speculatior^ nas inatuiing the faniiK cast about them for a 
home They tiealcd foi Oaken Holt, neai the pielU AVclsh 
toMTi, but as its ownci nas not inclined to gne iinmcdiatc 
possession, they took a wing of a laige maimon named I.rcd- 
biook Hall. Heie joung Hunter spent the long \aeation of 
1859, and hence he iiiclited the following letter It i*> dated 
Octobei 2nd and 5th, and addicssed to his college fiicncl, John 
Hutcheson, who was then residing at Glasgow 

To Mu John HincnisoN 

Octo^,cr2, is^a 

What shall I write about ^ You arc to ha% e tw ch e p iges, j ou 
know, foi being such an obliging bo) Wh.it sh.ill I celebrate 
befoie the piaises of the girls, the future mothers of our men, 
from whom all that is good and a deal tli.it is cmI proceed, c\en 
the produceis of the world and the weaicrs of iibbons^ I ha\c 
made a few acquaintances amongst them, .ind find them much 
hvelier, much more natural, just about as piett}, infinite^ more 
charmmg, moie plainly dressed, less accomplished, and more grace- 
ful than young Scotchwomen At chuich jou would think the 
whole feminine congregation ladies by bath and breeding 13y- 
and-by you find out that those t\\o with the charming rosebud 
bonnets are farmers’ daughters , that numbei three, w ith .i glctssy, 
well-fitting silk dress, silk cape, the prettiest gloves, and the most 
wonderful lace articles about her wrists, is the tollkeepei’s niece, 
that the three just befoie you, dressed in neat mouimng, lelieved 

here and there by an indescribable subdued fashionableness, are 
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the postmisti ess’s orphan grandchildien In coming out from the 
evening service a few Sundays ago, a lude little chorister boy 
pushed past and sent me upon the sw eepmg, gauzy train of a dress 
m fiont Luckily no damage was done I •watched till the o'Hner 
turned round (winch she had the ivondeiful good breeding not to 
do immediately, theiebj' saiung me from anj’- unpleasant confusion), 
and took off my hat to her as the best silent apology I could make 
Forthwitli she made one of those stately minuet curtseys which 
you see depicted in the pnnts of old Speciaton I took off my hat 
again , she smiled, and ever since Helena has nevei ceased teasing 
me about her She "was the butchei’s daughtei ' By plainly 
dressed” 5 do not mean on gieat occasions, sucli as church-going 
or visiting, oi, in fact, every evemng in the dra'wing-ioom , but I 
mean this Suppose Miss E gets impatient for the post-bag, 
she w'lU lUst throw’on a mornmg shawd and bonnet, and you may 
see hei riding hei httle cantering horse oi c^jiving the pony-phaeton 
mto Flint in piecisety the same vestments in Avhich you "would see 
her taking lessons from the gardener in stripping dead leaves off 
the geraniums in the greenhouse Again, I thoughi^^at fiist that 
the people "who travel first-class in England weie less wealthy than 
the conesponding tiavelleis m Scotland, because they ■v\ore much 
commoner clothes A fe'w days ago I happened to be at Flint 
station -waiting for my aunt when Sn Stephen Glynn, loid-heutenant 
of tlie county, -with £2.0,000 a 3 ^eai, Lady Mostyn and iier lord, 
Dean Tiench, and, I think, his daughter, stepped out of a carnage 
Lad}’’ Mostyn wore an old, old satin dr^ss such as my mother 
clothes herself in in the morning, oi when going on a journey (she 
has the Enghsh notions on the lattei subject) Miss Trench's m- 
tegumental vestments weie a shabby tashed pnnt and a polka 
jacket , she hkew ise carried a scarlet liood Imed with ennine ovei 
hei aim, swinging it about by the stiings Old Sir Stephen 
hid himself undei a giey toji-coat, lesembling one which your 
humble servant felt very much ashamed of weaiing last winter, and 
walked away with Miss Trench under one arm and his gun under 
the othei The Dean hugged a bundle of newspapers, and had a 
favourite little bag hanging from his neck , while tw o valets and 
two ladies’ maids follow^ed beliind, directing the poiteis to cairy 
the luggage, aiiayed like the hhes of the field, oi my friend Jeames 
Yellowplush in all his gloiy Yet theie was a ten-thousand-a-year 
look about them, such as you nevei see in Scotland Shall I de- 
sciibe some mademoiselles seiiatim ? Recollect they are not guls 
of sixteen or seventeen, sucit as I knew m Scotland, but young 
ladies who have come out, who can make fun of the officers at the 
county ball under their veiy martial noses , can appi eciate their 
brothers’ difficulties in business, or counsel them in election 
matters, can carry a jug of gruel to the old woman in the red 
cottage, and inile over a household of men servants, yea, and women 
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seiv.ints, too, and even tlie hnught} lionsikctjx i at tin ir head, 
who as with Sn Jolin till Lady Mavy died, iiless In r ff>r a real 
lady as she A\as, ma’am, and nith m\ liad} M ^ , but she 
couldn’t abear her stingy, unmannerh Welsh ^^a^s, ma'am, and so 
forth, thiough the cahilogue of hei high-born arcjiniMlaiu’es, In *■ 
•\^’longs and hex sorroxxs 

Now I think I could mention tx\o oi tliret xoiing ladies of 
twenty heieabouls, ■who can do all tins, and who besides wait/ 
sufficientlj -well, but picfci a polka, do not knov nun h about , 
music, but -will sing a song out of sluer good natiirt, or pla> a* 
quadrille foi you, undei stand xxliist as well as aii\ ladx should, 
kneel decoiousl} in church in tin gieat stjuare p(,w, and draw a 
little But let us take the 3 oungc r ones I irsl then is Mi^s - 
my brother’s fiancee , a charming witch of niiu t( ( n SIu dm ‘ not 
care a lap for music, is fond of dancing, pniin', riding, niininl iiig 
and making fun of eoq, and does not lare whether 3 on mal c fun 
of hei 01 not m return , in 1113 opinion h.is a hot t( nipt r, does not 
seem enthusiastic about babies or little t Inldn n , shala ^ hands 
with me in the Scotch fashion — cross hiUids and shal t aval 
kisses Andittw, and is kissed In him eieri night when lie leait'' at 
the hall dooi before mv ftice, and then cdls to me to Know %, hether 
I am going off without sa3ing good-night to lur (X R — Oi toursc 
1 had shaken hands before, but she does so onh to show that she 
IS not atiall uncomfoi table at 1113 being present at tin alnnt-nanud 
little oscillatory process), asks me if 1 do not like wild guls, and is 
altogether a most clMiTrihig, wcll-bied luhhke little romp '1 hen 
there is Miss at present on a visit to Ltdbiooki (then is an 
incessant process of iisit.ition going on hcieq Slu will tell stones 
of the number of bouquets she was jnesciitcd with when a brides- 
maid at a -wedding be3ond the baineis of Pans, is exlrenieh quiet 
wdien she is first introduced, but becomes leii chalti afterw.irds 
She IS lathei sallow <uid hccui-cied 111 the mornings — I see lier 
from my window" just now, walking about tin jiark with a nui'se- 
maid and some of the childicn aria3ed 111 a fain French dress and 
a scarlet hood winch she has just brought from Pans, and to which 
all the girls swear they will luuc a sister-hood — but grows Aer3 
■vivacious and fiesh -coloured by evening , likes scand.il uncom- 
monly, displays an inteicst in the pickamiiincs, understmds eieu 
game at cards, is delicate, weais wi.ips of last circumference, h.is a 
habit of giggling a little, and tears liei diess a gre<it deal 

She and I took four of the little guls for .1 walk 3csterda3' 
afternoon thiough the woods The fun we had was not to be 
described Neither of (.us dream of love, but we are e\tremcl3" 
fond of flirting ivith one anothei I enticed hei into a big hole 
and left hei theie hke Joseph in the pit, till I was piomiscd a 
leivaid for pulhng liei out again The final tableau was — 1113 self 
sitting in an easy-chau constiucted of a laige bush bent down. 
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mth my back against a tiee, and little Annie, Jane}’’, and Fanny on 
my knees looking over tlie engia\angs m my Wo^ds^^olth, she 
sitting on a mound of ferns m e had made for hei, ivith my pocket 
handkei chief laid over it, pulling the rose-bush thoi-ns discon- 
solately out of hei gloves, and sending little Debby out to forage 
foi blackberries The childien then sung some strange, weird 
Welsh songs and hymns it "uas Sunday The nearest compaiisoii 
I can think of for the music is a tempest set in a high treble, mtli 
solemn echoes, convulsive groans, and starts and fitful pauses in 
between 

Then there is Poll} she is a little, but such a merr}' one ' 
Hov that»girl torments people that are her eldeis both in yeais 
and'SMt' She often makes even Andrew blush, and more than 
once has had to be froviied down by hei sister She can do 
nothing has no a'J.coinphsliments or learning, a good deal of 
temper, no lack of impudence and good na^uie, is never ill at ease 
in short an incorrigible hoyden of fouiteen Of course all that 
IS right will come in good time , meanii Jiile slie can dance, torment 
people, look ugly -when she chooses, pionounce “filfi” "foon,” 
and make eyes at the little chonsteis in chuich There is a young 
lady at Rockchffe, Helena by name, -whom they anno} about your 
humble seivant, and one evening as I hapjiened not to be theie, 
ciuel little Polly actually drove hei out of the loom by hei impu- 
dence I heaid of it and determined to be levenged In the aftei- 
noon I hailed Polly and Debby fiom my window and minted them 
up This was a gieat and solemn piinle^e, foi never except on 
this occasion had my study door admitted any one ol the famil} 

I managed to keep tliem busy and hapjiy foi two oi three horns 
while 1 fimshed my poem greatly to its detriment I fear by 
setting them to sort my books, allomng them to rummage over my 
portfolios, presenting them with a senes of tinted views of the 
Tiossachs, diawing a cottage neai a ivood for them, and setting 
them to copy it, and hack away at my lead pencils, and so forth, 
Vvith much pulling of my ears and sticking pins into my shouldeis 
I then went out foi a ivalk with the little things, paying piodigious 
attention to Polly, and ti eating hei as a young lady (you know the 
nay) In the evening I played caids, still behaving to Polly as if 
I were in love wth her, and at last asked hei if she would come to 
chuich to-morroiv evening to marry me, and Debby would be 
bridesmaid This pooi joke I hunted out again and again, always 
keeping up my gallantly, till Avhen she was going home I went 
mih hei, walking by her pony’s side and holding her hand the 
whole way It was painful to see how thejittle thing flushed and 
trembled, and indeed it would have been wong and unmanly of 
me had not her ciuel conduct to Helena justified me in making 
hei an instrument, at perhaps a little pain to heiself, foi deal 
Helena’s pleasuie By the time we arrived at the gate, I had 
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leceived a solemn piomise that she would meet me at cliuich in 
the evenings and indeed she was in such a state of excitement that 
I felt sure the precious child would keep her promise Noav I 
kneAv that Helena must go with her, foi she A\as the only other 
lady in the house , 

Helena is just the leverse of Iiei chosen friend, Miss , a 
quiet, rather melancholy, kmdly-cyed, undcmonslratn e, sinceic 
young lady, one whose conveisation is more agreeable than hei 
wit, because it is the very embodiment of gentleness and goodness, - 
whose delicately-moulded English face reminds you not so mucli 
of Its beauty as of the subdued tenderness of v Inch its beauty is 
but the outuaid symbol, Avhose temper never seems f to be sub- 
jected to temptation, because all its tendencies seem to be to 
gentleness and kindness , and Avho never apjiears to make a self- 
sacrifice foi any one because to do obliging (lungs for all seems 
the gieatest pleasure ^he can do to herself She does not shine 
so much heiself as make her friends seem to shine She is not the 
star-beams which attract attention to their own glitter and beaut}*, 
but the so^, natuial, unthought-of sunshine, which lights up all 
God’s oAvn gloxious creation to life and gladness and joy She is 
the reverse of opeiatic music — simple and tender as Goldsmith’s 
ballad of the Gentle Hermit, but deep and umufiled as Weber’s 
Last Waltz, or the andante of one of Mendlessohii’s Songs with- 
out Wocds" Like the melancholy Rebecca in Mi Thackeraj’s 
continuation of 'Hi^anhoe” — a being you sigh foi, and blov your nose 
at the moment that tHe sigh may not be obseived She is the 
incarnation of a longing aftei goodness, jiuiity, and truth, a giil 
whom you Avould never ofFei to die foi, but die for as a pleasure, as 
an unhesitating instinct, mthout calculation or thought I Avake 
every moinmg at six, to see the gloiious sun rise, and to think of 
hei cahn loveliness A lady A\hom you AAorshiji .ifai off Anth 
tiemblings I Avould as soon .think of piesenting a sonnet to hei 
as I Avould of uttering a coarse Avoid before an angel , I could not 
do it Some people A\*e gratify Avith stout substantial incense , 
some Ave adore Avith censers so slender and refined that A\e dread 
lest even the perfume should leach them Helena is a finished 
type of sad loA'^ehness AA'hom I knoAv I shall not mai ry, and a\ ho is 
destined to foim one of the soiioAvfullest Might-hai'e-beens of 
life She leaves next Wednesday, and I shall nei'er see her 
again 

Foi me to love tiuly I must feel a subdued aAve My idols 
may be ludely carved if you choose,«but there must be something 
saintly, pale, tender, and unappioachable foi me to feel humbled 
m their presence No shaipness of a gill’s Avit can affnght me , to 
flattery I am veiy susceptible, but never peimanently Badness 
and leAuty in a girl I at once heartily enjoy and condemn Capable 
o mean and bad actions myself, I admiie successful badness and 
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meanness in others^ and 3’^et hate them Well, I don't often speak 
of m3 self or my loves, and I have nevei sjioken of Helena to any 
one, nor shall I again 

In these concessions Huntei’s inneimost mental being stands 
levealed *i'hey piove that he Avas assailed hy those influences 
Avhich beset the davn of eveiy man’s active life, and Avhich 
appealed luth tenfold foice to his ardent and highly-strung 
ner\ous system They show the sensuousness uhicli was always 
a pionounced*note in his charactei. If he oveicame passions 
vhich lia'Te Avrecked so many promising caieeis, his success 
Avas due less to Avill poAver than to the lefimng influence of 
the puie^and gerstle giils Avhom he A\as piiAuleged to meet 
at an age when human nature receives impiessions like Avax, 
and keeps them Avith the tenacity of a steel die No man can 
he faiily judged as to his lelations AAuth the other sex in the 
absence of a knoAidedge of his tempei ament Avhich the ciitics 
rarely possess , and those Avho are inclined to be censoiious in 
such matters aie either pi one to self-deception or have un- 
developed sympathies The extent and piecocity of Hunter’s 
liteiary attainments aie equally apparent 111 this letfei We ’ 
see him already in the possession of fi Avondious faculty foi 
giasping externals and deducing then less obvious lessons. 
We note a raasteiy of graphic description, and a sense of 
humour AA^hich, had they both been equally cultivated, might 
have made him a bright particular star in the galaxy of the 
literature of PoAver. It Avas, perhaps, the knowledge that he 
oAvned these gifts that suggested his first choice of a profession, 
for he Avas noAv m his tAA’entieth year an age Avhen most men 
have their paths in life clearly defined He had those incen- 
tives to exertion Avliich have sent so many Scottish youths into 
the Avorld to conquer it by dint of the peifervid energies 
imparted by then rugged Fatherland 

Mr AndieAv Hunter’s ambition to acquire Avealth for the 
sake of his sons had received a crushing bloAV His chemical 
Avorks near Flint AA^eie hardly built and ^equipped ere they Aveie 
levelled to the ground by a storm Most men Avould have sunk < 
under the calamity, but he gathered up the fragments of his 
fortune, and started again at Loav Walkei, near Neivcastle 
The Avreck of all his hopes in Wales made it necessaiy that 
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his second son should soon begin to cam a Ining Hunters 
own tastes suggested a liteiaiy caicci, though he vas well 
av.aie of the thoins and j^itfalls uilh winch it is beset “All 
day,” he told his fiancee three }eais latei, “I haie been ini- 
nieised in Thackeray’s ‘Neivconics’ and in >oin letfcis, wiittcn 
ivhile I Avas at Bath Stieet^ AVhat a change in ni) piospects 
since then ' A htciaiy man’s stingglcs and icuauls, haid and 
pooily paid laboui foi eyes and biain, no wife, no home that ' 
was what I had then to look fora ai d to *’ 

A lelative whom he visited at Ncu castle in 18G0 lemembeis 
Avell his linn lesohe to succeed ns a man of letter^ lie had 
aheady planned a histoiy of the Seottisli^, Boidei, and had 
walked meat distances to collect matenals Tl’he IMS. of this 

D f. 

and many othei caily cflbits’hn\e been i educed to dust by 
w'hite ants, but enough icmanis to attest his stubborn in- 
dustiy duiivg this period of Sturm und Diang 

For a moment he appeals to ha\e contemplated taking 
holy oideis His fathei was a shining light among the Non- 
confoimists of Glasgow, and Mis Huntci was noted foi lioi 
•gift of ‘'cxtempoie pla^el But the obser\nnces of loligioii 
w^eighed peihaps too , heavily on the Cioss Bank household, 
and they ceitainly cast a shadow on Hunters childhood The 
spiiit of Chiistianiry, its lessons of self-denial, sclf-saciilice, 
and the foigiAcness of in]uiies governed him thiough life, but 
the loveless form in which its ordinances were piesented in 
Scotland in the past geneialion was lepellent to a nature 
Avhich w'as sensitive and craved for sympathy - 

On the other hand he was attracted by the Chuich of 
England The majesty of its past satisfied his Instincts as a 
historian, its vigoious life told him that its loots liaAC struck 
deeply into the fabric of om national existence The lituig} 
of that Chuich, its fanes all gloiious lAithin, its heait-stiiiing 
music appealed to the gram of sensuousness and the half- 
developed aitistic feelings of the young Scotsman. The 

^ His student’s chamoer^were at 102 Bath Stieet, Glasgow' 

* ^ Hunter -wrote from Pans to Dr Minraj on December 2nth, 18C0 — 
You inuy have ohseived that the philosophy, the religion, and the social 
habits of a people take their form from its habitat In Scotland w e hai e a 
rigorous climate a transcendental philosophy, i c , a system which refuses 
to accept the sensations as an explanation of all our intelligence, and a 
harsh, mystical religion ” 
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“Observations on Human Nature” foi 1859 contain an entry 
which reveals the seciet of the ascendency of oui trul} 
Catholic Chuich 

So fax I have seen, the general spnit among the pooler 
classes m English villages tends to the Chuich, unless repelled 
by want of tact, or an incapacity for deahng with them, estianged 
by neglect or bad example, or wearied by useless, Mayfair seimons 
*It leally does not much matter to my lady who will be driven 
home to luncheon after service, to be succeeded in due time by 
dinner, whether the bland incumbent be very instructive oi not 
so that he Be sufficiently entertaining and his company be elegant 
But poor widow Smith, who will hobble home to a bare, fiieless 
cottage, to find the gionthly allowance of tea done, and the handful 
of meal well-nigh spent, really feels a want of that consolation 
which the poor leain to find in the Bible My lady may feel no 
inconvenience in lemaming a miserable sinnei so long as she has 
four thousand a year to suppoit her misery with A little weep- 
ing, too, is highly becoming in this vale of tears, so jjong as the 
handkeichief is flagrant "with Maiia Fauna’s lotion, and positively 
the howhng Avilderness is not such a place of feai ful discoi d after 
all when the bland incumbent and Signoi Veidi unite to set the 
howls to music By this I do not mean to say that theie is not as 
noble and as humble a piety in .the great man’s dwelling & in the 
lowly cottage, but that the dwelleis in the palace have a thousand 
resources of consolation on eaith, and the good people in the 
cottage have, as an eqmvalent, only one in heaven 

Love added motives yet inoie cogent to those which 
prompted him to decide on a career In the winter of 1859 
he w^ent to Edinburgh to study history in preparation for the 
approaching degree examination, and his father requested his 
old friend Dr. Thomas Murray to assist him with books and 
advice. No better choice of a mentor could have been made 
Di Murray had begun life as a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, but afterwards adopted literature as a profession, and 
had written several books of considerable value ^ In his youth 
he w'as the bosom fiiend of Thomas Cailyle,^ and afterwards 

^ His works, apart from pamphlets, were, “ The Literan History of 
Galloway,” 1822, “The Life of Samuel Ruther^rd,” 1S2S , “The Life of 
Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow,” 1828 , “The Life of John 
IVycliffe,” 1829 , and “Biographical Annals of the Parish of Colinton,” 1863 
Dr Murray also edited Samuel Rutherford’s “Last Speeches of Viscount 
Kenmure,” 1827, and “Letters of Da\id Hume,” 1841 

“ Dr Murray was a contemporary of Cailvle’s at the Edinburgh TJni- 
■versity, and their fnendship dated back to 1812 He maintained a close 
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joined the ciicle of able men who made Eclinbuigh a centre 
of intellectual effort when the nineteenth centuiy young. 
Amongst his intimates weie Lord Cockburn, Sir David 
Biewster, and J R M‘Culloch, the political economist, the 
lattei of whom piocuied foi him the post of Queen’s punter 
in Scotland. At this time he resided at 13 Dean Terrace with 
his wife and tvo unman led daughteis The elder, Jessie b}' 
name, was a winsome lass with blue eyes and a coronet of curls 
She was her father’s amanuensis and libiaiian, and no one else 
was peimitted to invade his sanctum oi la-y a fifigei on its 
varied contents Hunter duly piesented his credentials, and . 
was invited to take up his quaiteis at Deaiii Tciiace. His host 
was a sound scholar ^and antiquarian, but he nas much more 
than a delvei into a foigotten past His temper v as so genial 
that he soon won the young man’s confidence , his penetration 
such that (^he discerned the gieat qualities of which the shy 
student was mastei After dmnei on the fiist day of Hunter’s 
stay at Di. Murray’s, the pan plunged deepl} into classical 
lore, and Jessie was sent by her fathei to fetch volume after 
volume from the libiary in oidei to veiify quotations. Soon 
the loom was caipeted with liteiatuie vhicli oveiiloned from 
the chairs and tables When the guest had bidden the little 
family good-night, the Doctor turned to his vife and ex- 
claimed, “You’ll hear of thatjoung man in ten jeais” Still 
stronger was the impiession made by the daughter of the house 
on Hunter’s susceptible natuie His visits to Dean Teiiace 
became more and more frequent The young people vere 
allowed to see a good deal of one another in the genial Scottish 
fashion, and the lover was not long m perceiving that a noble 
and steadfast spirit beamed m the gentle eyes which had capti- 
vated his soul Boyhood is commonly said to be the happiest 
stage of our existence, but the true halcyon period is court- 
ship Just as the male bud dons his brightest plumage and 
pours forth his sueetest notes to, enthrall his mate, so does he 

correspondence witb. the chelsea sage at a time when the latter was nnsoured 
by chronic dyspepsia and the bufferings of an unsympathetic world His 
s nature very different from the blurred outlines presented 
by Mr iroudes injudicious biographies (see Froude’s “History of the First 
Forty Carlyle’s Life," 1882, i 37, and “ History of Carlyle’s Life in 
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who wooes a maiden give fi.ee leign to his fancy. He finds 
himself the possessor of unsuspected poveis, and if he has a 
giain of poetiy in his nature it is evoked by the intense 
emotion of thesa days of enchantment Tn some verses sent 
to Miss Mihiay in June 1860, Hunter told the story of his 
unfulfilled yearnings : 


I 

I laid nle on a bank one summer eve, 
y^hen all the west is one led molten sea 
On those bright waves a myiiad cloud-isles hea\e 
And daik leefs jut m outlines giand and fiee 
And, while fan fantasies my hi am did weave 
Of sunset lands wherein I dwelt with thee 
Amidst the palm-groves of a ci ystal strjf am, — 

I softly diopped .isleep and dieanit a dieam 


A fan young band came tiooping down a glade. 

And waded in the brook, and plucked the floweis, 

And chased the flies that m the sunbeams played. 

And lested hand-in-hand in lose-tiee bowers 
Aiound, the woods of infancy did shade o 

The young soul’s fiist mysteiious eaithly houis 
While careless childhood played adowg the biook 
Until they leached youth’s plam, when each his own path took 

III 

One fan -hail ed boy stept forth in hope and mirth, 

Ti oiling a stave of youth’s gay minstrelsy. 

Trusting with love to this gieat, kindly earth. 

And finding evei y wliere a welcome free 
Ah, how he gloiied in each mom’s fiesh birth. 

And di earned high di earns of manhood’s stoimy sea 
And spent long days in climbing to ej.ploie 
From distant mounhiin-tops the sought-for shoie ' 

^ ^ ^ ~ -f- 


VI 

So torn and spent he lay m dolorous plight. 

When suddenly adown the brook theie strayed 
A saintly form, all lobed iii glittering white. 

With stai-like eves, wheie holy lus^^e played 
With awe he started at the heavenly sight 
And knelt to hei as more th.in morhil maid. 

But she hei tapering flngei raised on high. 

And through the boughs he looked and saw the long-lost ski . 
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VIII 

And as hei small nliite hands his naim cheehs picssed, 

And tiny finf2:eis played anioii*;: his curls, 

And all nas still except his throbbing In east'* 

And the small dimpled biook that past him puil-, 

Up lose stiange thoiiglits of action and nnicst. 

And high ambition liei stioiig mugs iiiiftirls, 

And mth gieat lov he listens as the maid. 

Guessing his thoughts, in teiidei nlnspeib ‘-aid ' 

( 

IX 

“No moie, no moie Ah, t.iiiy lieic no moic' 

But biavelv lauucli on nianliood’s stornn ^ea, 

And thiough the tempest plv the >-nil .ind' Ocii, 

And steel to fame tlie lentiiioiis .ngosi , 

While I Mill cli'mb the cliffs upon the shoic 

And natch thee on the deep, €ind pi.ij for thee, 

And bless the biee/es nhicli thv nhite sails fan. 

And 11 ait foi thee till thou letiiin — a man ' ” 

A Latin endoisement in the poet’s hancliiiiting lecoids 
that he “pouied forth his love to the goddess among the 
( tombs’^ of the Dean Ceinetei^ on June 13, 1860 His suit 
Avas aheadv von, foi he had a subtle thaiin of nianiiei, the 
outflow of genius, and a vaim heait A\hich A\as iiresistible 
Miss Munay’s acceptance of hei lovei vas hailed with joj 
by hei paients Though the husband elect A\as not 3 ct twenty 
they Aveie both convinced that his lare endowments would meet 
Avith a speedy and iich lewaid “Of youi getting on well in 
the woild,” wiote Dr Muriay on the 6th July, “I liaAC no 
doubt Avhatever Theie may be a difficulty about making a 
start, but ultimately I believe that youi eminent abilities, }OUi 
high sense of moral pimciple and of honoui, will achieve suc- 
cess equal to youi meiits ” 

■The question of a career now reached an acute stage, and 
Hunter naturally consulted his future father -in-laiv on the all- 
engrossing subject He had already invaded the realms of 
fiction, but the fiagments of a hovel, entitled “Frank Ormi- 
ston, a Tale of University Life,” remain to prove that his 
experience and powers were hardly mature enough to assure 
success in that most difficult province The scene is laid on 
the Borderland, a region full of memories of great and gallant 
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souls, where the name of eveiy hamlet, stieam, and hill seems 
to bieathe music. As is the wont of young authois, its 
begetter lingers too fondly on the suiroundings of natuie It 
has been acutely said that no sane man evei talked sceneiy foi 
ten minutes*, and that it undoubtedly occupies too piominent a 
place nil literature The plot of “Frank Oimiston” was fai 
from satisf3ung Hunter’s critical instincts In an undated 
o letter addressed to Di. Muriay he tells the tale of his failure 
ruefully enough 

I have*tned my hand at a novel, but find myself quite incap- 
able of coming up to my standaid Duiing the last two years I 
have been investigating the theoiy and training myself in the 
piactice of Cl eating, which I look upon as the basis of the novel 
In this I find myself sufficiently advanced But, alas ' I have 
altogethei overlooked one element, till I find to my giief that I 
am lacking in it the art of combination Theie is a piactical 
method of dove-taihng, combmmg, and managing ♦distances of 
time, which a thousand observations can never teach and which 
comes from actual experiences alone My chapters are indivi- 
dually pleasing, and have won praise from a man of considerable 
hteiaiy lepute who kindly looked over the MS , but the^whole is 
a senes of good chapters instead of each chapter being a good " 
item in a well-combined whole There ^ are two categories of 
novels that which interests us in the common incidents of life by 
its vivid pictuies of human character, and the ignoble kind, Avhich, 
unable to depict chaiactei, takes refuge in incident alone 
and tries to tickle us with the marvellous I need scarcely say 
that rather than be a novelist of tins second class, I would never 
■write another line To publish at present would be to wound 

my vanity, to destroy the confidence which my friends repose in 
me, to bury ideas beneath a tumulus of faulty execution I have 
only fallen to rise At any late, my present failure the first I 
have met with in life — has taught me to be less trustful of my 
o'wn powers and more -pleased with the works of others And 

now what aie my -views ^ I lelinquish my design of devoting 
myself to letters exclusively, because it may be years before I 
succeed at all, and in the meantime it A\ould be unjust to my 
brothers to eat of the family substance (in the present circum- 
stances), and unjust to myself to let the next few years shp away 
■wuthout making some certain I)ro^^^slon for life I am as well 

educated as any young man I know in* the University, having 
stood first in scientific and practical chemistry, vdiich implies an 
acquaintance with many nnnor sciences, having held an honourable 
position m logic and mental philosophy, and bemg thud in ray 
3 ear in classics 
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Dr Mmiay had seen an official advertisement pioclaiming 
the advantages of the Indian Civil Service, and fuither in- 
quiries convinced him that no caieer gave equal piomise of 
fame and fortune He urged Hunter to lose po time in pie- 
panng for the examination which thiew open to the youth of 
the Empiie that hitherto close preseive for the scions of the 
Honourable Company’s Directors and their fiiends Huntei’s 
thoughts had been already directed tovaids the East by a'- 
perusal of Professor G B Eastwick’s “ Lutfullah *’ In the 
“ Observations on Human Nature ” he recurs with curious persis- 
tence to the types of Indian life and manneis presented by that 
charming stoiy The Orient, fountain of human knowledge, 
immutable amid the wrecks of Western civilisations, and un- 
fathomable even to those who seek most eagerly to penetrate 
hei mysteries, held him undei a spell He fell in at once vith 
Dr Murray’s suggestion, and set to woik on the cuiiiculum 
prescribed by the Civil Service Commissioners 

In September 1860 his paients came to Edmbuigli for the 
winter, and took a house at 27 Ann Street Hence Hnntei 
c wrote -i- 


To‘Mn John Hutcheson 

Scptemhcr 22, ISGO 

I have a little study winch Piuves pionounces a gem, and 
am making good use of it Since I saw you in Glasgow I haie 
masteied political economy sufficiently to ans^\el every question 
set at the Civil Service Examination of 1857, learnt to translate 
Fiench veiy thoioughly, begun Geiman, got up agricultural and 
animal chemistry, and not forgotten my classics I study dif- 

ferently fiom what I used to do Befoie it was a senes of convulsive 
starts and spasms, intermitted by peiiods of unbroken idleness , 
but now, since I have new obligations to keep me steady, I work 
legularly, and am as happy as the day is long 

Two months later we find Hunter making preparations for 
a prolonged stay on the Continent His object was to increase 
his command of Fiench, which was one of the subjects of the 
approaching competitfon On the eve of his departme he 
found time to offer much excellent advice to one uho was 
passing through the same phases of doubt and mental turmoil 
as he had ]ust surmounted 
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To Mr John Hutcheson. 

November 29, 1860 

I AVish to "s^Tite you a letter before lea'vung' for Fiance which 
may be of sc^me benefit to you You are at present suffering fiom 
depiession of spuits, aiising from two circumstances You have 
lost the great aim of youi hfe, and you can find no other to Avhich 
to attach yourself You recollect how, duiing your first College 
cyears^ youi whole soul was absoibed in the classics, and what 
happiness you^derived from then puisuit You lemeraber, also, 
that Avhenever your zeal flagged your peace of mind fled, and you 
became as* discontented and miseiable as you are at present 
Then, howevei, you had a gieat aim to return to, and when the 
e\nl mood had passed, you weie as happy as ever But now 
you have lost the goal which Blackstone and class examinations 
afforded you ^ Discontented mth and findjng no rehef from the 
piesentj you take refuge in the future and distort its possibilities 
by viewing them through the medium which surrounds you 
Now let us consider your position as it appears in ^he eyes of 
others An only son, whose domestic circumstances save him 
from the toil and penury which cramp the eneigies of so many 
students , a scholai so esteemed bj’’ his professois as to be spon- 
taneously selected for a buisary, and one who is pointed out as a 
veteran piize-man m the college courts (I have seen this dbne, my 
friend), what more could the heait of man desiie ^ If you weie 
an ordinaiy student you would desire ndthing moie the mis- 
fortune is that you have never been, and do not know how to 
become one The class duties which so strain the mind of the 
average man are but a few hours’ work for you m the classics 
you not only gained the highest honours, but found time to voik 
on your Blackstone besides You have always been accustomed 
to do something in addition to youi classwork, and not finding any 
congenial pursuit, you look moibidly into the futuie Now the 
future is a perfidious jade if you aie happy m the present she 
turns a smiling face to you, but to the man who is discontented 
with the present the futuie looks gloomy also 

Fust, let me find piesent work for youi spare eneigies I 
assume that you have rehnquished thoughts of the Civil Seivice 
and all ideas of Balhol now your genius points rather to inves- 
tigation than to the discussion of abstract principles I therefore 
suggest three congenial occupations foi it 

1st An edition of Persius» This author is short, and youi 
, energy would not flag ovei him , his text* is still unceitain, and 
many passages are open to discussion Professor Ramsay would 
direct your lesearches An edition of Persius by a Scottish 

^ Mr Hutcheson had collected materials for a new edition of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries 
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scholar -ivould dKn\ tlic c\cs of 1!k mIioI* r( pnh’u of h iU r-, upon 
him, and Mould luidct oin Lnin<rs]lt(s and otii h -rnin" more 
lespectable in the sipdil of lMi;;hsli md Conlim nlal s( hohrs 
You might begin Mith the poet’s lih in the Btoi^rnplti/ Unit tru lit, 
corapaic all prciious editions and, bv fin oi In- tonttiii- 

poraiics, you Mould in.ister the spirit of his a'^i , tin sjTint in vhnh 
he MTotc 

2nd A coinpaiison of liie jilulosojihi of and Condillac, 

and of the influence c\cr(is(d b} lluse’lhinl ( r. on tiuir ri'ptc-, 
live countiics Begin b} re iding Sii .I.nncs MarLintfnh s "History 
of Ethic<d Philosopln antciioi to LotKi,” mid tonip’iri tin' actoiinl 
given of the latter In Mackintosh v ith his Lib in the- /hogra/i/ar 
UmveiscUe Stiuh Locke’s m oiks, < sjn n-ilU tin "Iltinmn Under- 
standing,” taking notes fioni c ich ’I’in. n jinutcd to Condillac 
Head Ins life in the litographtt , his gn.il moJU, I'nith rhr Smm- 
hom, and Buckle’s comments thcuon, ch-ptir ' n , "Histori, of 
Civilisation” Diverge into ckiv author quoted in tin it books, 
and thus compile a m.iss of cMdciKC Mhnh shall st t at n ->l the 
aes-cd question of Locke's Scns"tion.disni and the oblitjations 
which Condillac is under to him 

Sid An iincslig.ition of the use .md jiroj-n n of the Sftth- 
ments Minch the Ar.ibs .ind S -racens c flee led to the tnst of the 
Peisian Gull , the stiniulus gnen to these migrilions b} Moliun- 
medanism, and an cbtmiate of the t fleets, soei-il and jiolitical, 
ailiich this intercourse h.is liad on IV-rna, India, .md tin Ardii- 
pelago, and of the ex.ciit to mIiicIi their religion and kiiigucgc 
have been diffused 

The edition of Pcrsius is most in harmon} m ilh } our ante cedents, 
but M'ould be the most difliciilt to bung to miliiiit} 'I he coni- 
paiison of Locke and Condillac Mould t.ikc the longest to c\ccute, 
but M'oiild lead to a professoi ship here oi in Ihighind 'J he iniesti- 
gation of the Aiabian Settlements Mould afloid scope both to }our 
turn foi histoiyand philology It is not ne.irlj so diflicult .1 subject 
as you M^ould fancy tMO jeaiSjMith join longsiv months \ icitions, 
would enable you to accumul.ite i m.iss of learning such as Ins 
nevei been brought to be.ii on it befoic The iiiforinalion required 
IS scattered through a hundied chioniclcs and quaint old voi.iges 
Will you take upon youiself the task of collecting it, and so make 
a great piesent lejiutation and Min glory Ailiich Mill last foi eier ^ 
Theie is a want of some such book at present, and should 3 on not 
succeed in publishing it, I could mcoipoiate jour lesearches in a 
great woik I am at piesent collecting for, to Mit "Em ope in Asia ” 
Of course I would ackqoM'ledge my debt to you 

Meanwhile, allow me to obseive that jou have foi mod a most 
eironeous idea of the Church of Scotland In Glasgow the clergy 
are not prominent, for theie the commercial spirit swanijis cveiy- 
thing , but in Edinbuigh they lank above niei chants, howev'er 
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iicli , and in the countiy the inmistei is, ivitli one exception, the 
gieatest man in the paiish He is a^^elcome guest at tables 
wheie meie meicantile wealth is never seen, his income is above 
the aveiage business one , he is suriounded bj-^ people who leveie 
his veiy hat and’ stick, and lives happily and nituously in his 
manse 

A few days latei Huntei paid his fiist Msit to Pans It 
^was no meie pleasuie tiip, but a peiiod of seveie and con- 
centrated study His tent was pitched at the Hotel Rochefoit, 
m the heart of the Latin Quaiter, but it seived only as a 
sleeping-place his da}s being spent in one of those splendid 
libiaiies ^\hele students of every clime are welcomed The 
following letter shoVs the impiession made on the naive young 
fellow by a civilisation which diffeied so uadically fiom that of 
the bleak North 


To Mns MunnAY 

Deccmlci 24, 1860 

Some day soon I shall wnte the Doctoi a long, senous letter 
about the French Meanwlnle I will try to give you some idea of 
surface Pans Jessie gave me stiict iniunctions before lerwing to 
obseive the bonnets and diesses of the ladies The bonnets — to 
begin with that nnpoitant subject those>I have seen seem to 
come pietty well foiward at the top, and lecede towaids the eais 
The newest things out, I am told, aie quilted silk bonnets They 
leally look very pietty No lady in Pans can appeal in a stiaw 
bonnet in ivintei Bonnets here cost fiom 40 to 90 francs and 
upwards English ladies say they aie veiy deal, but worth the 
money aftei all, z e , fiom 34s to £4 Cloaks aie very full, tight 
at the waist and expanding to great cncumfeience at the lowei 
extremities The Parisian ladies aie by no means handsome in my 
eyes The prettiest girls I have seen m Pans are some Enghsh 
ones with whom I am acquainted, and young bndes come ovei for 
then honeymoons The ladies maintain that the Frenchmen are 
by no means handsome in theii eyes, and accuse them of having 
a cold and ciuel glance, and altogether a suspicious, undomestic 
look One young lady said to me, "Ah yes, they have pietty 
moustaches, but they have no whiskers, and then you know they 
have all three-quaiter faces ” ,She meant that they had not the 
open, loyal face of an Enghsh gentleman, ar^ I think she is light, 
but they aie a pleasant and affable set to knoiv Precisely half the 
population of Boulogne is English, and then number in Pans fai 
exceeds the numbei of Fienchmen in any Enghsh town of the 
same size Last Sunday I asked a Fienchified person the way to 
the Madeleine Church " I do not speak French, sii ” I repeated 
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the question to anothei, who put on nn mane an and exclaimed, 
“Je suis Anglais'” I deteimmcd to make suic the third time, 
and asked a soldier, when it appeals my French w.is so bad that 
he thought I was speaking English, so he said, “ Pardon, Ivlonsieiir, 
je ne paile pas anglais ” This all took place in {‘he line dc Rnoh, 
which may be styled the English quartei of Pans A fnend of 
mme wanted to buy a hat, and as he could not sjieak French he 
fancied, fiom my tiying to converse, that I knew something about 
It, and so asked me to go iMtli him I sjioke to the sliopman-. 
in Flench, when, to my disgust and disappointment, he answered, 
“Would you like a Fiench oi an English '<it, sii ^ ive bue botli.” 
Poor me ' I had imagined a long dialogue in Ficnch and had looked 
out all the words I thought I should require to use What funny folk 
are the Biitish tiavclleis ivlio come to Pans to impioie then taste' 
They buy all the catalogues and lush to the £!oinrc There they 
look up the numbei of eveiy pictuie, with the utmost j’fc-cision, 
but foiget altogether to look at the jiictures themselves As far 
as I have seen, the Ameiicans are the most intelligent tiaiclleis 
You w^tfald be amused at the manner in w’hich we students 
hve Take my Hotel Rochefort It h.is thntj or forty ajiart- 
ments, each of which is inhabited by a student Theie is 
one common stall of waxed oak, and even body’s loom opens 
directly^ on to it, or on to a httle p.issagq leading fiom it 
‘ When you go out, you hang up yoin key in the biiieau of the 
maiiressc d hotel, so that the gaigou may clean out j'our apartment 
in the morning , and if you go out in the evening, you put youi 
key in your pocket You never see a seiwint all day long There 
are no bells m the loom, you light youi own file, and ajiply foi 
youi own candle at the buieau The French have two meals a 
day, dtjeiinci at eleven o’clock — some veiy earlj’^ birds ha\ e it at 
ton — and dinnei at six to eight m the evening All bachelois and 
many maiiied people bieakfast and dine at the restauiants, except 
va. pennons, wheie meals aie taken at the table d’hote in the house 
Pension dmneis aie pioverbial everjmheie for being deal and 
nasty I have the felicity to be in the wildest pait of the wildest 
city in Fiance Students aie the pi evading element One eaily 
morning I met two couples, masked and dressed in fancy diess, 
]ust letmning fiom the night’s dissipation as I was going to piayers 
at Notie Dame At night, between 12 and Sam, the knocker at 
le hotel door nevei rests a minute Everj’body is returning fiom 
t e evening s amusement, and the hostess has got so accustomed to 
he knocking that she sleeps as colnfoitably through it as a steam 
boat engineer does wTithin five feet of the giunting engine I 
suggested a novel way of lousmg hei , just let the knocker be 
quiet tor five minutes, and the unwonted stillness would infallibly 
awaee he old lady The French are always meiry, and while one 
laps in a monotonous, persistent mannei, his fnend strikes up a 
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bacchanalian song , the pohce add then voices to the low, so you 
can imagine the sweet concert that lulls me to sleep I have 
often mused upon the unhappy lot of a British policeman, were 
cruel necessity to put him down suddenly in Pans he would find 
no servant ^iils * Howevei, the police in Pans are geneially above 
the age which is susceptible to the blandishments of the fan sex 
Only once did I observe a soft-hearted policeman with his head 
inside the dooi of a shop full of pietty young bla7ichisseiises iioning 
, shirts and collais 

The French aie the most sociable people in the woild They 
manage to give many parties by nevei spending anything on them 
Eveiy lad}* has hei soiree once a week, at which all hei fnends 
aie expected to appeal You have a cup of tea and a thin half- 
slice of biead and butter handed to you, and that is all In some 
families tea does no^ appear , sugai-water and sweet pastiy lozenge 
are the substitutes Wheie the elderly element pievails they play 
caids all the evening, whist first at two or three tables and a lound 
game foi the mass, and finally loto for all Loto is one of those 
chairamg games invented to develop the emeiging^ intellect in 
English nui series By the time boys get to eight oi nine in 

England, and giils attain to the title of Miss, they toss up their 
heads at loto, and hand it over to the clnldien In Fiance 
grown-up people play at it eveiy othei evening in the yeai By 
extiaoidinaiy exeition, in foui hours you may lose sixpence at 
it They always play foi money in Pans At fiist I made up my 
mind to lose, and looked upon my fine of 8d or lOd every evening 
as I should on the puce of wlute gloves in England to wit, as a 
little tax which you pay for enteiing society Foi some time back, 
howevei, I have had a gieat lun of luck, and cairied all befoie me 
in a mannei which won foi me the esteem, oi rather admiration, 
of everybody, for people are always leady to aseribe good foitnne 
to merit Wheie the juvenile element pievails, they dance the 
whole evening, wheie theie aie both young and old, they dance 
in one loom and play caids in anothei If they spend little upon 
then soiiees they make up foi it by then hbeiahty at then balls 
A lady took me to a giand ball last Satuiday To hold it in your 
own house is too commonplace, so you hire an entire flat in a 
fashionable hotel I was told that eveiy fiiock was new that 
evening, but all the same I piefei om English dresses on these 
festive occasions I danced fiom ten to two, by which time I was 
faiity tiled out, and aftei seeing our paity home in then caiiiage I 
had to walk five miles to my»own quaiteis You in Edinburgh 
can have no idea of the distances in citien hke Pans oi London 
I shall not be loath to leave Pans On Friday*! go vith a party to 
the opeia, and on Satuiday to Madame Nimmo's soiiee, unless I 
am invited to a ball, which of couise takes piecedence of every- 
thing else Besides all this, I read from six to nine horns m the 
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lAiaiv eveiT clay Wlwtcvci may I)e my plc.Tiiii cs, ! never unrk 
less than sn. homs a day It is tins donWc labonr of pit asurc and 
study that -weaiies me 


A few days latei we find Hunter domiciled at ]lonn, in tlie 
house of Hen Wachendoiff, 44 Rcmigius Sbassc^ Ileic he 
busied himself in compaiing the domestic l.ius of Knrope, and 
made a complete abstiact of the ^cl) sohmuuous Geimatv 
Constitution He was able to disccin the fiis^ iinnbhng'. of 
the storm ■which was destined in less than a detnde to evohe a 
vigorous empiie fiom the worn-out political instUutions of 

Geimany In an undated lettei to Di. Mini ay he wiites 

• 

I had no idea of the convenience of a inclrojiohs till J c inic to 
this little piovincial toUn Since the frost gave wnv never Inve I 
left the house without being wet over in) goloslics As it becomes 
tangibly daik as soon as the moon disajijie.irs lielimtl .i cloud, it 
was no w'od’dei that I tumbled headlong over a Iicap of riiblnsh 
the other night while huiry mg dressed and gloved to a ball It 
IS not upon paving and lighting questions, liowevcr, that IVussia is 
engaged at present , the whole German race is stung In the w<ir- 
fly The people aie nate against France because slie insists, I 
must own a little too obtrusiv'cl), upon her supenonl) Die Pro- 
fessors aie angiy with Denmark because Denmark, il is hilsel) 
said, insists upon insUucting a few thousand families gratis m the 
Danish instead of the German tongue ^ The nobles see in w ar the 
only means of postponing certain concessions which the King, the 
people, and eveiy principle of justice demand The King is 
himself at once a soidiei and a statesman, w lio hopes to retain by 
war certain privileges whicli are challenged m the Parliament now 
sitting at Berlin by the nobles and people alike 


The wiiter pioceeds to discuss the mechanism by which, 
early in the centuiy, the whole nation was called to the 
standards to stem the tide of Napoleonic aggiession Of the 
practical value of a citizen ainiy he is somewhat scejitical. 

Whether recruits who have barely learnt the goose-step, and 
men who must leave a family to beggaiy and a business to be 
snatched up by the first comer, will* stand against the veteians of 
h ranee or England, slfould suggest gnive reflection to Wilhelm’s 


1864 Prussians foi the war of 

indirectlvto thpT^!nn^ 4° for hegemony with Austria in 18GG , 

lor rnnee nismarcks “ empire of blood and iron ” 
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wailike brain Eveiy one knows how Csesai piefeiied Ins two 
famous legions each not moie than 3000 stiong — to undisciphned 
hoides Remembei that war is lather to be avoided nowadays 
than sought aftei It is less 7nen that aie lequiied than money 
money for the be%t and deadliest weapons, money foi the commis- 
saiiat a mattei hardly thought of befoie in European wais — money 
foi speedy transport As The Times poweifully remaiked 

a few weeks ago, only peaceful commeicial states can now make 
,wai effectually 



CHAPTER III 

PREPARATION FOR A CAREER 


In the spiing of 1861 Hunter quitted Edinbuigh foi London, 
which ofFeied greatei advantages to lads piepaiing foi the 
Indian Civil Service He was domiciled at 11 IVIaismorc 
Square, Peckham, the lesidence of his uncle by niariiage, Mr 
James Gibb,^ during this peiiod of stienuous laboui, traces 
of which remain in the shape of bulk) abstracts of the 
authorities on eveiy subject within his lange of study. It 
included blanches of lesearch beyond the scope of the impend- 
ing open competition We find him reading at the Bribsh 
Museum in view of wilting the stoiy of the oierland loute 
to Ind\a, and we see in these inquiiies the geims of his life’s 
Clowning work, the “Histoiy of Biitish India” Music vas 
his sole lelaxation ‘Foity yeais ago it vas laiely included 
in the cuiriculum of a young man’s education, though his 
sistei, whethei she had an eai or not, vas foiced to spend 
weary houis in stiumming on the abhoired piano Had 
Hunter enjoyed a piactical training he might ha\e attained 
eminence as a musician, foi he had a keen and cultivated taste, 
and his love of the compositions of the gieat blasters became 
at times an absoibing passion While in the thioes of the 
examination he wrote 


To Miss MumiAy 

Jxily 22, 18G1 

Ave you leally learning to appreciate Beethoven? I have 
hitlieito felt that m asking you to devote so much time to the 
classical composeis I was lather selfish, foi I imagined you did 
not leally appieciate t'hem, but only pietended to like them m 
kindness to me But now you love them foi yourself ' I have 
read this sentence over and ovei again a hundred times with 

^ He had married a sister of the Eight Honourable James Wilson, whom 
he accompanied to India as secretary 
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pride, “With the sonata I am quite delighted, I think it is veiy 
fine, and I hope my playing may be worthy of the music itself” 
That IS a noble wish, dear Jessie, and I love you foi it Oh, sweet, 
if we cannot be great oi noble oui selves, let us at least bow before 
and level ence the? gieat and noble in others' Heaven does not 
grant it to e*'eij'^ man to be a genius, but Heaven gives a lonng, 
admmng heai*t to all wdio seek for it I had a mind wdien I read 
your lettei to lusli back to the city and empty the pubhshei’s shop 
pf his sonatas and symphonies, but that would not be very kind 
to you, as they are so diibcult to play, so I have determined to buy 
Beethoven’s “I?ideho,” and return the overtuie winch I had got 
for you befiore “Fidelio” is Beethoven’s best opera, if, indeed, 
it is not his only one the edition I am buying of the opeias is 
one w'e need not be ashamed to show among our music when we 
are marned I shaft bimg home two for }'Ou, so that my indus- 
tnous little gill will have upwards of 120 pages of new* music to 
learn It is an easy setting, how'ei er , but**! imploie you not to 
learn them the less carefully for that leason I hope you wnll 
keep youiself to one till you have learned it thoiou^hly, but of 
couise I do not presume to lay dowm lules as to the disposal of 
youi owTi time and property After you are misti ess of these operas, 
will you receive another sonata oi tw o ^ I am so delighted to think 
that I shall soon be able to jiresent you with such difficult pieces 
as Chopin’s nocturnes and valses, for to one wffio has tlnwoughly 
masteied one of Beethoven’s sonatas eveiything is possible 
« 

The di ended oideal opened on 16th July 1861, at Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly Theie must be many eistwhile 
candidates w'ho remember its suiioundings those daily gathei- 
ings of hundreds of anxious lads in Loid Burlington’s noble 
colonnade, the lush made foi the examination hall as the 
clock struck ten, and the awe with which each took his ap- 
pointed place in the rows of desks facing a table occupied by 
the Aigus-eyed examiner Old Builington House has been im- 
proved off London’s face, and the scene of so much youthful 
agony and tiiumph has meiged into the pretentious pile now 
occupied by the Royal Academy It was a detached light 
wing of the giand Georgian mansion, and the walls were hung 
with poi traits of departed statesmen and philosophers, whose 
calm eyes seemed to look wit& pity on th^ struggling humanity 
beneath them Huntei gave h.\% fiancee his own impiesSions in 
a lettei written in the vanished temple of learning itself, on 
the blue official papei dealt out to candidates, after he had 
completed his morning’s woik 
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To Afi'^s iMymm 

N D 

Hitheito I have found the ]>,iptrs i.itional, \\tll-con‘>uU'rcd, and 
easily enough ansiieicd if jou h.iic ic.id c\t{rsucl\, and, abtnt 
all, thought caicfully ovci nh.it jou h.iic read S >1111 of tlic nu u 
(there aie above 207 ) turn bl.ich in the faci as soon as thes sie 
the questions, and i.inish, othcis sit looking suitul d lor h.iU an 
hour, and then dis.ipjieni <ilso It »s \ci} s d to stt llu. disln s.id 
looks mth "wlnch they Ic.iie the looni the sons ol ( h igvnu n nho 
have staked a long and expensive ediu/ition 011 tin rhatiet t>f 
success, 5"oungcr sons of countrv genllenu n who Invt, fallen into 
decay and lUSt succeeded in giving tlieir lads two or three vear-. at 
Oxford, and then .1 1 i-guinea-n-inonlh eiain willi some jinvate eo n )i 
As a rule, howev^ei, tlie e.nulidaUs seem wL’iUhv swills, alway. 
coming in a cab and sojourning at Model’s at a dnilv e'prnsi of 
two 01 three guinc.is' It is wonderful to si e with what rtstgiei- 
tion even tvventj-tw 0-3 car-old fellows, wlio have bei n phiel ed last 
yeai and have tins as a last chance, lake tlieir disiomfiture Alti r 
eyeing their papcis with a bl.ink, dri arv g.i/e, tlu v slowlv t ’ki 
out a cigar-case, examine its contents, smell its Hiissi t dduatih, 
extract a cigai, put on their lints and in.irch out, “('nbbv, drive to 
Moilev’s” This is repcitcd twice d.’ili , meinwhih tlu v e it hki 
prize fighteis to support the waste of the bod) .ind of tin nnnd 
If I am not the best scholar I am certanih tlie mo->t fluent pf.,isman 
in the hall A noble ^lacc is tins Burlington House Onrsiats 
are padded with feathers and I tlnnk covered with morocto 'Ihe 
walls aie painted gicen, preciselj the colour of tin ile t Dean 
Teirace dining-room, and are hung willi .•'bout one hundred and 
fifty paintings b}-^ oiu great .irtisls 

In the following month the anxious posLulnnls Icnint the* 
result of the examination Hunter passed fifth 111 a list of 
eighty-six wdro had satisfied the test and attained the pioud 
position of Selected Candidate Those wlio sin passed him 
were each destined to gain distinction Sii James Westland, 
who heads the roll wuth moie than two-tliiids of flic highest 
possible marks 111 mathematics, is among the ablest of Indian 
financiers The second is Sn Alexnndei ]\Iacken/ic, laic 
Lieutenant-Goveinoi of Bengal, and ihe foiiilli, AIi Alan 
Cadel], C S I , was foi^^some months at the helm of the Noith- 
Westein Provinces The marks gained by Hunlei pio\c the 
wide extent of Ins reading and the thoroughness winch chaiac- 
teiised the Glasgow training In Moral Science he reached 
the maximum of 500 , a rare and indeed almost unprecedented 
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feat His giatitude to his tutor, Piofessoi Buchanan, knew 
no bounds, as was the old logician’s pleasure at his favourite 
pupil’s triumph He wrote 

• 

* From Professor Buchanan 

Septeniba 30 , 1861 

The infoimation which yoiu letter of the 26 th current com- 
haunicates has afforded me intense and heartfelt pleasure I was 
not awaie that* you intended to compete foi one of the Civil 
Seivice appointments in India But then, knowing youi abilities, 

I am not ^t all surprised that the result should have proved so 
giatifying to youi friends and so lemuneiative to yourself, I have 
hved to see inany^of my favouiite students use to high and 
piomnient positions in society Four of their numbei aie, or have 
been, heads of courts of law at home or in, the colonies That a 
distinguished career is befoie you also, if health and days be 
gi anted you, I do not doubt, though at my advanced age I cannot 
expect to live to witness that caieei at its climax or^ consumma- 
tion That it may piove as happy and honourable to yourself as 
useful to your country is my ardent prayer 

Aftei passing a^ medical examination, the candidate who 
had satisfied the test of open competition was called i!^on to o 
name the province in which he elected to serve Ratification 
of the choice, however, depended on his place in the list , for 
there i.eie, of couise, only a limited number of vacancies on 
each establishment Undei this system, which is now a thing 
of the past, the most favoured of our satrapies monopolised 
the best men, while Bombay and Madias were perforce con- 
tent with recruits from the bottom of the list Hunter’s 
position gave him the key to all He chose Lower Bengal, in 
the belief that civilians attached to that Province were under 
the eye of the Supreme Government, and theiefoie enjoyed 
gi eater opportunities of showing then mettle His decision 
was an unfortunate one The climate of Bengal and the social 
sui roundings in its interioi are unfa voui able to bodily or 
mental well-being, and he encountered jealousies theie which 
caused him bitter heaitbuining and hampered his ivhole official 
careei Selected candidates had then to undergo a yeai’s 
training in knowledge which was supposed to fit them for then- 
new duties The curiiculuiii embiaced Arabic and Sanskrit as 
optional subjects, while the vernaculars of the probationer’s 
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piovmce, British and Indian laiv, the Inslorv -'ind georrmphy 
of India, and political economy neio obligatoiy foi all J’lo- 
gress made during the peiiod of liial tested b) exaniinn- 

tions held at intervals of six inoiitbs, the last of ^\buh 
determined the aspiiant’s fitness to assist in go\nning India 
Hunter lesolved to stand fiist in this final oidc-d and conccn- 
tiated all his poveis on the task of dislancing Ins dough!) 
rivals In a letter nnttcn fioni Hdinbuigh, he bitfdh 
regrets the loss of an evening at a uoithleU lectin c, and 
proceeds 


To Miss Muiuia's 

Marc) If-C; 

I cannot afibid to n.istc lime It is c.is\ to b- .t ( oinp'un-nnn 
and yet to be snpciioi to the common run in an mli Ik t lunl nspi ( I , 
but it is impossible to be fiisl class — I mc.m llu i'r\ !ir,', one of 
a set of mexi picked from the whole coimlri im Uu ir I df nts, arul 
fnttei youi cicnmgs iwaj m walking (piarlnllts and (oiisunimg 
ices 1 aspire to a circle far aboic llic circle of fashion- I me >n 
the ciicle of Power Such a circle is unknown aniwlitri » \( t j)t 
in a metiopobs , and until I can earn ,i position m ih it < irrU I do 
not choose to waste my time filling up a lad\ 's drav ing-room or 
eating people’s comer dishes Some d.u,dear, if (Jod sjure us, 
we shall entei that circle of Poati h.md m hind, till then 
patience, fiugality, concentialion Mj Inne is In coming \ i ri 

precious I v as never made foi jnibhc evamiii itions, for 1 do not 
economise time Wlicnevci I read up a subject I Intonu vo 
interested in it that I go into the niiniitest jioints r.ither ns if I 
intended to WTitc a book than to stand a gener.d CNaninifition 
Nevei do I attack a subicct without willing w bat v oiild in ikc a 
bulky pamphlet I have over jOO p iges of foolscaji on points m 
the different revenue systems of India, and so m oilier hr inches 


His studies duiing the yeai of piobation weic earned on in 
Edinburgh, w'heie he had the advantage of special tuition m 
Sanskrit and I-Iindustam from Di John hlun,^ who was pio- 
foundly veised in several Oiiental languages Tlie icsult of 
these labours is giv^en iii some prett} vcises which he sent to 
Miss Murray on the 26th Maich 1862 He told hci that he 
had translated them liteially fiom the Sanskiit while “ walking 
home the other day from Colinton,” a village foui miles 


1 He founded a Sanskrit Chair at the Edinburgh Uun crsitj, 

brother, Sir William Muir, IS Principal 


01 which Ills 
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south-west of Edinburgh where Dr. Muiiay had fixed his 
lesidence 

Like diift-logs on the sea’s luld hi east 
^ ^Fe pieet and cling with fond endeavoui 

• A moment to the same nave’s ciest 
The waves divide — we pait foi evei 

We have no lasting unions heie, 

, To-day’s best fiiend is dead to-moiiow , 

Foi eveiy thing we now hold deal 
Theie comes»a stab of futuie soriow 

• Will He who lobes the snan in nhite, 

"^Fho dyes the parrot’s blight gieeii hue, 

TiTio paints the peacock’s changeful light. 

Will Hfe less kindly deal with you ^ 

Be not too anvious for the mom,® 

God n ill tliv dally hi ead bestow 
Tlie moment that a babe is bom 
The mothei’s bi easts begin to flow 9 

Admiiers of that exquisite idyll, the “Old Missionaiy,” 
will recognise one of its many charms in these Imes.^ It is 
interesting to note the changes which the author’s ^atuie 
]udgment intioduced into his early effoits Duiing the Eastei 
holidays of 186S he toie himself away fiom his books to enjoy 
a walking tour through the noithein English counties It 
began at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and he thus described the im- 
pressions left by that ancient town, eie the beauty of its 
surroundings had been obliteiated by the piosaic evidences of 
“meckanickal aits and merchandize,” as Bacon says 


To Miss Murray 

April 8, 1862 

I never saw a iivei which met the sea so abruptly as the Tyne 
no swelling out into a filth, but a nariow stream with a bai, over 
which the line of white bieakers aie continually dashing, and then 
immediately the bioad salt ocean For many miles the sides of 
the Tyne aie as closely coveied with factories as the sides of a 
stieet aie with houses The soil is sandy and alluvial, the river 
has accordingly scooped out foi itself a b'Sd which is sometimes 
sixty feet deep Everjrwhei e the banks use as high as the Moi ay 
Place houses Beneath these toweling banks, or climbing up 
their sides, 01 perched on their tops, the works puff then smoky 

^ “ The Old Missionary,” 1896, p 101 
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columns from inmimci able chimneys J he ii\(i is troudtd mfh 
ciaft of all si/es, and the little sLcaiiieis dash hillur uu! fhiUi(r 
through the nooden thiong in an alarming in mnci T\ m moiilh 
Castle IS built on a piojccting hillodv^ proUebd In tbt n( t an on 
one side, and by a deep, nidc, but non dr\ n<o il on lln otln r 
It IS foitihed nith c.innon, some of 1 irgc tahhu, iiui ‘olid n.tll 
Huge p 3 ’iamids of shot aie htiipcd uji on tae h suit of lh< ( ni 
biasures Aiinstrong guns point tine ilciiiiigh lo\' trds tin oifan, 

and the whole place sn aims nith soldu IS Within tin fort is tin 

old mined cathcdial oi abbc} — I do not Lnon v hn h It his 
once been of gieat extent, about the si/e* of ht (bh s, mul i-. no' 
suirounded by a spacious gia\e}.tid, nhcic tin garrison ol!ie( rs 
lie m ultimate and lasting cqtiabh mill flu in i tir-in iritn r , sbtjj- 
chandlers, and mcichants of Noilh S’nclds 'flu n i. something 
which makes a thniKing man sad m the sight 'of fin abodi of the 
dead thus intruded on and pioleeltd In flu insfninn nf-' o‘ cb ilh 
As I munched ni}'’ biscuits in tlu smislnne, 1 pultind to nnxlf 
the lionois of a fight in a eluirclnard thu I K plaiili d v ith 
tombs „ 

Wai IS a baibarous lelic, but it is still madi ust of bt i ttisi v e 
have no tiibunal to settle disputes bctu( en nations "s 'm hai to 
settle disputes belM cen indnidtials 'Hu. " u igi r oi b.lftl uns 
A gieat improvement on % ajkumg \oin .uUer-.ire md 'tabbing 
him in< the back, but nou that induiduds .iri sun of cirtam 
redress fiom the Comts of dustiee, it has beiome an iiiliipu 
curiosity When I am Sccretarj of Stale. '>H iiars lunci, I sli. 11 
give you some more of mj' opinions njioii tins subject 

The final examination of selcelccl candulale-. look place m 
July, and Huntei jouiiiejed by sea to London lo undc'igo it 
His mothei saw the last of him at Leith Pici 

To Miss Munnn 

Jvhi 4, IbtJ 

Pool mamma ' she behaved foo v\ ell .it the pai ting She know s 
I dislike scenes, waving liandkcrclnefs, .uul so fortli h it does 
the land, soirowing lady do > When the second bell r.ing she 
shook hands and went away I v\ .itched the dear hl.ick sh.ivsl 
down the long pier and acioss the lock-bridge at the mouth of 
the wliaif till a great Pickford win shut it from mv sight , 
the poor old legs weie tottcimg, but not once did she 'imn'^her 
head— not a single wave of the b.ahdkci chief I knew the agonv 
her stoicism cost hei, but I could not imi aftci bci 'riie lopes 
weie cast off It was ovei 

We bad an excellent passage. Cleared fiom Leitli at tliicc on 
Wednesday, entei ed the Thames at Q 30 last night, and chew up 
alongside the Victona Whai f at tin ee this moi nnig M ho w ei e my 
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felloAv-passenas'eis ? I begin ivitli Piofessor Skene, Advocate, 
Law Professor in Glasgow Umveisity, piopiietoi of a neat bttle 
estate in Mull, once a middy in the na\y, noiv a stiipped and 
sorrovung fatliei, but one of the most amiable, dehghtful, white- 
haired, aiistociatic® old gentlemen jmu can conceive We knew 
each othei of old He taught the lady passengers the distinction 
betvveen a ship and a baique, explained to the captam the dilFei- 
ence between the old system and the new of leefing topsails m 
tjie navy , pomted out some curious comcidences to me, durmg a 
long night walk on the sohtary deck, between the Gaelic and 
Tuikish languag'es, and kept all his neighbouis laughing duiing 
dmnei at hig funny and peifectty delicate anecdotes Then theie 
was a myrmidon of Someiset House letuimng from his hone}Tnoon 
vith his biide (Deaiest, all beautiful young wives seem to me to 
resemble you ) Thei^ m eie about foity other people, most of them 
well hied, not one of them offensive Aftei we got alongside the 
wharf I clearly saw no moie sleep Avas to be got chains diaggmg 
over my head, steam blovung o^ tide floAvmg against the ship’s 
side and under my open Avindoiv Up I got, bnbed ijiy way out 
of the docks, and so on into the gieat city Past the grand old 
ToAvei, past the Mint, Avitli the guards pacing sleepily up and 
doAvn, then bayonets ghtteiing m the suniise, doivn the Minories, 
along Leadenhall Street, until I came to the old India House 
That metch, Sii Charles Wood, has broken up the veneiable 
tenement , the beautifully painted but noAv bare walls and black 
fiieplaces staie thiough the dismantled wmdov'S, and auctioneers’ 
bills, m red and blue, aie stuck ovei the Avhole buddmg, inside and 
out When I thought of die gieat dead who had AiTitten and 
schemed within the lain-stieaked, gilded chambeis, my heart 
SAvelled Aiuthm me Avitli indignation On, on, past the Bank of 
England and the Mansion House, and past the giand Cathedial of 
England, St Paul’s I gazed upon the surly iron-spiked gates of 
the Old Bailey, grim A^ath centuries of moral filth, and still limned 
on, peeling into gieat butcher’s market, till I came to Avheie 
Avaggons of peas and cauhfloAvei choked eveiy avenue to Covent 
Gaiden Then back to the steamei, after eight miles of hard 
Avalkmg EA’-eiybody Avas up I conducted some of the ladies to 
the openmg of the docks, Avheie a fine barque Avas being hauled 
through the diaAvbndge, and the cieAv Aveie shouting a lusty fo’c’sle 
choi us as they toiled at the capstan Then I took them to hear 
the fishAvomen chaffing one anothei on Bilhngsgate Stans Then, 
aftei a giand seaich foi cabs, A^e succeeded in getting only tAvo, 
more than a mile awa}' A lucky thought stiuck me We hailed 
a lot of Avherries In Ave got ladies, gentlemen, babies, fishing- 
rods, and poitmanteaus , lOAA^ed up stieam to London Budge, 
landed at the station side , shook hands at the head of the stairs , 
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Glimpses of his tliougliLs tii the ciiicinl jicnocl Viliich 
followed aie given in ihe next letleis 

To Mi<?s iSIumiA'i 

To-day I have been ver} bus) , up at 0 30, and •\\orl in;? at lav, 
ever since I had intended to vallv dnvii to f»rt( ii'^uh and t liin 
an} mind by gazing again upon the liiu aments oi the illnstnons 
d4d in the painted Hall, but I had not turn to spin I nn so 
well and happ} I haie a greit vat in rush of life in nn franu ! 
feel like a strong man about to tun a raei 1 lu lu t tin da} > 
will be a peiiod of intense jileasurc to nu Nt\t to Ik mg In }our 
side, silent and loving, 1 like best to stride up and down tin rooi i 
vdiile you aie pla}ing the nt,isterj)ie< e > of b,cillKU(n or Mo/ irt 
next to that pleasure is the delight of vk Idmg iii} p- n tiiion con- 
genial siibiects I h.ne such a torrent of enjoinuiit from nurd} 
putting foith my cneigies, foi aetion is happitu ss I vish I rould 
wiite you some verses, but the talent has gone from nu I can 
make rhyni’es, but they no longer please luc I enjoj, otlit r pi oph s 
songs moie than e\er, but shall n(\cr vnte aersts nu'df ag nn 


Svi h'li/ 1) 

Thjis moaning I heard c<ithcdi.d sen ice at St Paid’* d 0 f'> 
The reanaindea of the d.-} I liaie spent o\ci 'renii} son’s ‘‘MilUr’s 
Daughter,” nobly illustrated The t\ening has been de\otid to 
meditation upon some of George Herbert’s be.iulilul pof ms, and to 
many tender thoughts .iboiit }ou I knov not hov to be grali fill 
enough foi youi gentleness and lo\e M} temjier is so ardent that 
not only do I commit grave indi\idual faults, but nn vholc plan of 
•life IS based on selfish and eaithly ground It is not siuetssfiil 
action and dehbeiate self-restraint that m.ikc a man truly good, for 
piety depends not upon oui actions but upon our niolncs M} 
motives at piesent tend tovards the caitli I receue blessing's 
thankfully, but I do nothing to lepn the bountiful Gner I do 
the work of the piesent moment, and revel in anticipations of the 
futuie , but it IS my oiim voik and my oini future I .im living to 
myself, knovungly, and vith little remorse 

I am no link in Tliv gical chain, 

But all inv company is as a vecd , 

Lord, place me in Thy comfort, gne one strain 
io my pool lecd „ 

So sang the old Diighsh jiriest a\ho declined the pomp of a 
bishopric for the secluded usefulness of a country paisonagc 

The lesult of the final examination ]ustificd the student's 
ambition He passed at the head of sixty candidates, beating 
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Messis. Westland and IMackenzie a few maiks This success 
was due to his great pioficiency in political economy, a subject 
in -tthich he altogethei distanced Ins iivals But his cup of 
lejoicing had the inevitable amaii ahqmd in the thought of the 
sepal ation ?iom Miss Mmiaj', 11111011 iias at hand. The young 
people had resolved to postpone then union until the yeai of 
probation in Calcutta, which was then incumbent on all Bengal 
’civilians, had lun its couise Huntei alluded to the bitterness' 
of the paiting’in an undated lettei 


To Miss Muriiav 

<v 

At present I have no great iioik on hand Theie aie many 
vast piojects winch, if health and long hfe»be given me, I trust to 
accomplish But the boat is still tying at her moorings , not a sail 
has been unfurled, not a night’s anxiety spent in shaping her 
couise When I have put out to sea, and am aiiMiJusty guiding 
the ship to poit, then indeed shall I feel my hfe valuable It 
would be bitter to die before my plans ere completed That was 
poor Macaulay’s fate , that vas the bitter crj’- of the great monarch 
whom he loved So at piesent I do not feel particularly caieful 
about hfe 01 death I am confident that here or in another woild 
this delightful, glov ing hfe and activity will remain to me, and the 
great Mover and Goveinoi will be the same m every part of His 
umveise as in this If it be His ivill that we do not meet aftei 
the partmg in October, I would have you know that, so far as 
legards myself, the onty bitterness in death would be the thought 
of your loss Listen, love, to my deep conviction they are the 
woids of the great Mozart "As death, lightly considered, fulfils 
the real design of our life, I have foi the last ten years made 
myself so well acquainted with the tiue fiiend of mankind that his 
image has no longei any tenors for me, but much that is peaceful 
and consoling And I thank God that He has given me the oppor- 
tunity to know Him, as the key to oui true fehcity I never lie down 
in my bed without leflecting that, perhaps, young as I am (Mozait 
was then tweniy-seven), I may nevei see anothei day Yet no 
one who knows me can say that I am gloomy 01 moiose in society 
For this blessing I daily thank my Cieator, and from my heail 
wish it paiticipated m by my fellow-men ” Dearest, if the day 
comes which tells you of my death, lead this ovei, and know that 
what I am now I shall have been to the last ahvays tiustmg, 
loving, and working for you 

The two following months weie taken up with pieparations 
for the voyage to Calcutta Though the Cape route was 

D 
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obsolete, and Indian shops ^\ele e%en then almost ns sup- 
plied as those of London, it "was the fashion to start foi India 
with an outfit of clothing calcitlated to last for se\cral }f‘ars, 
and including many items of no use nhato’cr to the cvile 
Many and anxious weie the da}s spout on the-^e clabointe 
details, but at length the sad good-b)c ^^as bidden to the old 
people and the biide-elcct On 4tli October I8G2 Hunter 
embaiked at Southampton on the P. and O stenmci Ptia, 
and entered on a A 03 'age full of the charm attaching to th*' 
unknown 
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, THE VOYAGE TO INDIA 

The speed and Inxuiy of modem tiavel have destioyed all 
vestiges oj? the lomance which, foity yeais ago, still clung to 
a long sea voyage Hunter’s receptive mind was stiiied to its 
vei}^ depths by thJ novelty of his suiroundings on the good 
ship Pera and the glamoui throvn by tjie new scene whither 
he was speeding His impiessions were faithfully recorded in 
a journal which was despatched to Miss Muiiay in instalments 
from eveiy poit of call, “in ordei,” as he wrote, “that you,, 
who enter into all my views, may appreciate my ambitions, 
rejoice with me in my successes, and be glad vith me in all my 
joys.” The incidents of the overland journey are as fanphai to 
the gentle reader as those of a trip down the Rhine, and even 
Hunter’s descriptive povers failed to invest them vith many 
new attractions His love of adventure and longing to strike 
every note on the lyre of enjoyment were shown at Malta, 
where he piloted a bevy of fair passengers through the sights 
of the island fortress in the very limited time allowed by the 
ship’s stay. In the course of the transit by rail through Egypt 
he organised a visit to the Pyramids, though the Nile inunda- 
tions were out and the Badawin more than usually aggressive 
Here a collision with the savages who tendered their services as 
guides was avoided only by his tact and firmness. Though he 
contrived to see more of the panorama unfolded by the over- 
land route than any one on board the Pei a, he often grasped 
the true inwardness of sights on which the eye of the ordinary 
traveller rests with indifference While journeying between 
Alexandria and Cairo in a jolting railway' carnage he wrote . 


To Miss Murray 20, 1862 

Mosques, mud villages, donkeys, fields of maize, rice, and 
barley, palm trees m flower, cocoanut trees, trams of solemn, 
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lonff-necked camels, men half naked, A\omen clad in fillh} blue 
■sviappeis, SAvaims ol children scllun^ iinter finin jars, all tin ->0 
have noted m succession, pist as I iviitc them dov, n, 1 h suits a 
hundred other grotesque oh|C(ts -which an vln/zint; }msI u. on 
this thickly-peopled plain So strange it is, the luKtu^re of honif h 
and novel sights At one niomcnl -wt pis. an t nguie inseniud 
“Atlas WorlV ‘ind stiaightwaj mc oiertale a hrilli mt (ompan) 
of the Pasha s guauls caracoling on the high ro id Now vi an 
flying past a party of turhaned Moslems s( all d < r<'>s'--!) ggi d hi t!u 
wayside, then faces tovaids Mecca, whispering a noontuh praur 
Anon we come to a well, upon llie sti pi ril whidi wonu n an 
standing with slender jiitcheis on the ir he ids, ntirl wt < a ( inu 1 
lazily turning a watcr-w heel b\ which the prcrious fluid u rnisid 
from a tiny canal and sluiced upon the surrounding nni/» fit Ids 
The whole countr} is one vast flat, interop* r-^t d with ehimp'. 
of palms and sycamores, with drear\ sire mis s hull m i in to rise 
and to flow nowhcrc,*with dismal, mud Mllagi s on hilloik. arti- 
ficially raised, and often surrounded In a nio''l \s fir a>» the 
eye can reach is wa\ing gram No hedgt s or walls chiqufr the 
landscape, only black stones winch sene as Hmlmarl n, ind birds 
of goats, camels, or asses grazing dejeclcdh uruh r the mirhlav 
sun We are truly in a biblical land \ illage Uc Innas stdl go 
forth to draw watei snth antique Kgjptuin on tin ir heads 

Rachel '’still stoops over the well to supjilj her floel , (iirsed 
IS still the man who remoies Ins neighbour's 1 mdmark Now 
we see how he who casts his bread upon the waters shill find it 
after many days for there is a practice of surrounding a field as 
soon as it is cut with embankments si\ inches higli, ind letting 
w^ater in to a depth of about four inches Cpou this unstable 
flmd the seed is cast, and the water gradually subsuh > le iMiig 
the seed alieady germinating on the dr) mud I ha\e iieicr 
passed thiough a land so dcnscl) jicopled the sw inning thslncls 
of Holland aie nothing to it cicr) where are jiopulation and 
poverty Foi the population v c haic to thank the ine\h uistible 
feitihty of the soil and the vigorous lule of the gre it Meliemct 
Ah, for the poverty we are indebted to the excess of iiopulation 
and to the immemorial land tenuies which e\en that illustrious 
reformer cbuld not, or would not, change Go\ eminent po^scssc-' 
most of the land and giants it to gieat landlords either ,is a reward 
for services or in return for a yearly rent m kind Beneath these 
are sometimes three oi four minoi landholders each possessing 
some vested interest, and at last comes the actual lanncr who h.is 
a sort of perpetual lease on condition that he }ia)s an .iiinual pro- 
poition of the fruits of the soil No one has .i full jirojinelar) 
light, and, theiefoie, nobody will impiove Meanwhilu the culti- 
yatoi has gone on marrying and giving m niarnage, dividing the 
land among his male children to be in turn subdivided by them. 
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till now each field is in the hands of a separate husbandman and 
IS barely large enough to yield the scantiest food to his household 
and strips of coaise calico for himself and his wife M'hen the old 
pieces have fallen in shreds jfrom their limbs In England we 
see bodies of leapeis on every farm and half-a-dozen ploughs in 
each field at sowing tune j in Egypt seed-time and haivest go on 
side by side all the year round Here is a patch of maize being 
cut down, immediately adjoining, Muthout a hedge oi any partition, 
’an inundated field being so^vn There is a sohtaiy husbandman 
reaping his bar\ey, a little faither on a sower casting his seed upon 
the wateis, close beside him a half-naked ploughman is loungmg 
behind his*team consisting of an ox and a diomedaiy, and inspect- 
ing the movement of his plough which seems to lequire no holding, 
and looks very muclj like a low wheelbarrow -with a short-pointed 
log instead of a shaie No meirj'^ bands of leapers, no tnos of 
emulous ploughmen everj^vhere a sohtaiy listless husbandman 
Oh, hoAV McCulloch’s soul would rejoice to point out the effects of 
small faims and peasant holdings , hoiv J S Mill’s gentler heart 
would gneve as he dwelt upon these results of an improvident 
mcrease in population ' 

Hunter gained much infoimation on Eastern manneis by 
assiduously cioss-examinmg his dragoman, Hassan name 
He had studied Mohammedan law during the )^eai’s piobation 
at home, and was suipnsed to find theoiy, and piactice diveig- 
ing widely in a land which looked to the S7ia? o' foi guidance 
in marital as in othei lelations Wives weie bought and sold 
like cattle . the boy-husband had no voice in the selection of 
his paitnei, and di voices were everyday occurrences in Egypt 


To Miss MunnAY 

October 28, 1862 

The poor girl awaits hei futuie lord in tiepidation Pooi 
childien, owmng perhaps to thirty years between them, their 
first duty in married life is to dry each othei ’s teais ' All 
that Hassan has told me may not be true, but when I lecoUect 
the strictness of the Mohammedan law of mariiage, especially 
with legard to the fiist wife, the mde discrepancy shows that no 
code of laws can bind oi elevate a people too degiaded for the 
state of civilisation for "which the laws were formed, just as no 
system of political hberty can give freedom to a nation too servile 
to exact it 

At Suez the travellers embaiked on the s s Catuha, which 
was to carry them to Calcutta. Eight years later, to a day, I 
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made the same voyage on the same vessel She was one of the 
oldest sciew steamers afloat and I well lemembei a huge wheel, 
which revolved just abaft the saloon, and served as medium 
between the engine-pow'er and the screw-shaft So thick weie 
her non plates that, aftei serving for nearly thiity leais as a 
passenger steamei, she plied for many moie as a sailing 
craft in the New Zealand trade Hei bright-eyed Lascai 
crew, stealthy and agile as cats, contrasted strangely with the 
splendid specimens of that lapidly vanishing class, the Bntish 
sailor, who w’^eie still employed on vessels plying in' Euiopean 
wateis The following Reisehildc, taken fiom the diaiy of 
Hunter’s voyage in the stout old ship, havetenduring \alue 


To Miss MunnAV 

c October 30, 1862 

The political value of Aden is not to be undeiiated It is one 
of the keys to our Indian Empire I am not one of those wlio 
think that if the French could get possession and retain the 
mastery of our Overland route our Indian Empire would be 
impenlled I do not think it unlikely, however, that in the 
event of a collision with France, the Indian route would be one 
of the points of dispute I do not see why we should be unwilling 
to have it so The battlefield must be somewhere , better have it 
in the Levant or the Red Sea than in the English Channel You 
undeistand our position in the Mediterranean ? The French have 
Toulon, with divers other fortified harbours on then coast, and that 
unlucky colony Algena on the southern shoies of the great inland 
sea From each of these quarters stores and men could be obtained , 
to each of them the lates qitassas of the French fleet could fly for 
lefitment Now for the ponits d’appui of England Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Corfu, at the entrance, middle, and extreme east of the 
Mediterranean — ^these aie our stiategie pomts The first two are 
certainly impregnable to any weapon but the heaiy bomb, but 
have no natural fertihty proportionate to the numbei of men re- 
quired to defend them Coifu is one of the most fertile and 
delicious stations in which a regiment can be quaiteied, but if I 
remember rightly it is imperfectly fortified , still it w'ould be of 
great value as a retreat for the siclij-and wounded 

V 


Noieniber 2, 1862 

Now, dearest, on this beautiful Sunday morning, when I am in 
the most perfect health and spirits, when the present has no pains 
^ and the future seems all joy and glory, I am going to speak to you of 
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the most solemn subject which a human being can think about We 
aie both mortal , it is right that we should have our minds prepared 
for the great last account In case I am the first to go, I beg you 
not to let our past sweet mtei course embitter the rest of your life 
Words cannot express the joy and gratitude I feel for the mfluence 
you have exercised upon my destiny as an immortal being Know^ 
my love, that if I am suddenly called away I shall enjoy in some 
other of God's worlds the fruit of the good seed which your dear 
example and samtly womanhood have sown in my soul here I 
have drawn ou^ a paper which I transmit to England by this post, 
requesting my parents to give you six volumes out of my library, 
which evei ^ou may choose Thiee of them may be college piizes 
I think two of your selection should be “ Prior's Life of Burke," in 
two volumes It is splendidly bound, with the college arms in gold 
upon peach-coloured calf Also, I have requested them to let you 
have my gold Albert cham I bought it out of the first money I 
earned by my own biam , it will make a mce cham for you, or you 
can have the key taken off, and use it -with a locket of my hair as a 
bracelet or necklace I was going to have asked the^n to let you 
have some of my verses , this my mother might grudge, so I shall 
send you some by book-post from India Dearest, I do not at this 
moment apologise for then poverty , they are the woik of your boy, 
and that ivill be enough tor you Would I could win a great name 
before you became my wife , but, patience, I doubt not ycAi would 
rather shaie my obscurity than await m solitude for my greatness 

At Point de Galle, which was the predecessor of Colombo as 
the Clapham Junction of Eastern travel, Hunter was piofoimdly 
moved by the vivid foliage and the exubeiant life of the tropics, 
now seen for the first time The joys of the contrast they pre- 
sented with the sombie colouring of that extinct volcano, Aden, 
and the confined and highly artificial life on board ship, weie 
too deep to be felt otherwise than alone He threw him- 
self into a native craft, and on landing plunged into the 
belt of cocoanut palm forest which fringes the land-locked 
harbour. 

To Miss Murray 

Noiember 9 , 1862 

Everything was alive 'rtiousands of^ yellow sand-crabs ran 
about my feet, burrowing m great trepidation The hum of insect 
life was wonderful lizards of grey and green were perched on 
every log, holding up their pert, motionless heads as I passed, 
butterflies of the most gorgeous hues floated by, their purple 
plumage glowing m the sunshine , only the buds weie still 
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These raptuies ^ve^e cut shoit by his arrival at a cluster 
of new thatched huts, which turned out to be a smallpox hos- 
pital. Retracing his steps, he gained the seashore, and sat 
him down on a rugged promontory » ^ 

Now came the treat of the day I had been walking in the 
blazing sunshine, rathei heavily laden Fust, I liad my umbrella 
held up in one hand , in the other I cairied a huge fresh cocoanut 
torn from its stem that morning and sold to me for one halfjienny 
On my back rvas my neiv moiocco courier bag, coil taming Tennj/-' 
son’s ^‘’Idylls of the King,” youi two photographs, and some wild 
floweis which I had plucked in passing They w ere of the brightest 
hue and heaviest perfume, but they are so squeezed and scentless 
now that I shall not send you any of them o 

I sat on my rocky retreat foi some hours, undisturbed exccjit 
by the arrival of a black fisheiman, wdio plied his rod and tockle 
from an adjoimng cavern The pool fisheiman caught nothing, 

so I gave him two-thirds of my cocoanut and a few' co]>pers He 
was thankful, and guided me to a neighbour who had a catamaran 
with mast and sail I hired it for the afternoon for two rupees, 
and put out through the surf wuth a ciew of foui blacks It was 
so very naiiow that I could not get my feet comfortably into it, so 
I had tc^ sit on the gunwale, with one leg hanging over on each 
'' side Of couise they were continually w ashed with the waves, but 
I had got so dienched in coming out thioiigh the surf that it did 
not matter I held firmly on by the gunw’ale, at the same time 
holding the sheets (oi stein lopes wdncli manage the sail, it was 
what we call a log-sail at home) A catamaian can never be 
capsized, only smothered by the weaves , and it was so calm as to 
make the latter mishap out of the question that day The boat 
sailed very badly against the wind, as is the case with all native 
ciaft compared with Enghsh, and I found I could make a far better 
tack than the natives themselves I could not steer, as then only 
helm IS an oar tied to the right gunwale near the stern, wuth winch 
the steersman keeps up a continuous and arduous paddle After a 
few unsuccessful attempts I resigned this primeval rudder, and 
only gave directions The sail I took in my owm hands, and pulled 
the sheets in well, as ^ve do in Enghsh boats when saihng high ujr 
to the wind At last we got a fair offing, and had a very fine view 
of the lovely cove and the neighbouring coast Suddenly the sail 
was carried away by a gust from th? top of the mast, and fell into* 
the water alongside ^ The men were dreadfully disconcerted 
However, we soon got it stowed into the narrow boat (it was so 
narrow that ivith one hand J could span from gunwale to gunw'ale 
at the top), and I gave orders to paddle to the Candta The curi ent 
lan strong against us , the men stopped , I began to be anxious 
^ about time, for half-an-houi w'e paddled hard and made notlnng 
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At last the tide turned, and is e reached the steamer, exactly half- 
an-hour before she sailed So ended my day at Ceylon 

Among Hunter’s felloiv-passengeis ^^as Mi (afteiwaids Sii 
Chailes) Wiygfielti, destined to become Chief Comniissionei of 
Oudh He was atti acted by the blight young felloiv, and gave 
him much advice beaiing on his future caieer, which nas trea- 
•■^uied up in a memoiy fiom vliich nothing escajied Fiom him 
he leaint that, Mr James Gibb, his uncle by maiiiage, had 
actuall}’- passed them at Cairo, unnoticed, on his nay home 
The poor lad had calculated on help from this connection, and 
was appalled by the prospect of landing m Calcutta an utter 
sti anger * 

To Miss MunnAV 

Noicmba 9, 18G2 

This is a blow to oui prospects, besides the sickliest of so neai 
a relative and the feeling of loneliness v Inch besets a man in a 
stiange land You must know that I should have lived with my 
uncle, and so could have saved neaily all my income Most of the 
young civihans live mth a fuend, thus having boaid, servants, 
and horses free, and yet manage to spend then vliole salary 
Dearest, for myself I care nothing , 1 am brave and strong , and as 
regards you, I shall have to uork the harder in ordei to make 
more money, that is all I do not know whether I do not price 
myself above my value, but ceitainly I have not a moment’s doubt 
but that, if health be granted, I shall make a great figure m India 
I was quite touched bj’’ the kind manner in v Inch Mr Wingfield 
told me of my imsfortune He is a silent, noble-looking man, 
minghng little with others and talking but rarely with ladies , of 
simple bacheloi habits, wide reading, and capacious memor}’^, and 
the last man in the world to make an undesirable acquaintance 
Withal he is so affable that no one giudges him Ins high honours, 
and so entertaining that any ladj”^ he does open out to is only too 
dehghted to have him talk to hei foi hours 

On 10th November 1862 the Candia reached the Sand- 
heads, as the tieacherous shoals at the mouth of the river 
Hugh are styled Hunter’s last night in his floating home had 
come, and the friendless lad felt desolate indeed. He knew 
that the battle of life was beginning in an aiena of which his 
“blight dieams and fancyings stiange” had taught him but 
little Thus did he describe the thoughts that surged on his 
brain at the threshold of a new career 
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To Miss Murray 

Novemher 11, 1862 

We all sat up smgmg glees upon the moonht deck till half- 
past twelve Then v,e shook hands with one^another as people 
A\ho are parting for ever, and so ended the last evening on boaid 
the Candia 

When the decks were deserted, save by those who found their 
cabins too hot for use and therefore slept upon deck, I went t(^ 
the forecastle, and theie, all alone, poured out a piayer foi my oun 
family and foi yours Dearest, I do not pray for success, or indeed 
for anything connected with my career I know fuP well that 
time and chance work out God’s will, but I also know that He has 
given our destiny into our oum hands I pi ay that I may be 
enabled to do my duty at all times, and to bedr with a lonng heart 
the good and evil of life Indeed, in the full presence of the 
majesty of Nature I ‘think little of my own ambition In the 
solitary moonhght there was a rest which worked its way into my 
soul I coijapared men’s lots to the lamps which were fixed upon 
the ship’s masts One or two were low down on deck, another 
was a few feet up the mast , one was high up on the extremity of 
the yardarm, another was on the top ot all But how faint, low, 
and flick ermg ueie they all compaied with the unquenchable stars 
above Hou they sivayed up and down as the ship lurched from 
side to side, nov, exalted, now abased , while God’s firmament 
shone down upon the world, hghting up its changing scenes, but 
too high and majestical to share its mutations I thought that, as 
the ship rolls upon the ivaves and is never deflected fiom its course 
by them, but keeps on steadily to the haven to which the steers- 
man directs it, so we are subjected to much mcomprehensible 
buffeting, yet we know certainly that we can command our destiny 
if ue are vilhng to bear all things with strong patience Again I 
compared the strokes of chance to the winds which blow from 
e\ ery quarter of the globe, yet the manner uses them all to waft 
Ins ship onu.uds in its appointed course So, dearest, I gathered 
hope from heaven and ocean that a strong human will is able to 
keep steadily on its path despite of all the contrary blasts and 
adverse currents of fortune 'Then I looked over the rolling waste 
of vv atei s till my eye longed for something to rest on At last I 
espied, pist above the horizon, the beacon light of the Sandheads, 
.ind forthwith I lemembered that, amid all the turmoil and unrest 
of my ambition, there was one hglat that ever burns brightly and 
tranquil m the far disKince That light is the happy meetmg ot 
mj i ear bnde and mj self at the end of this changeful year 






CHi\PTER V 


. CALCUTTA FORTY YEARS AGO 

The old Candza waiped to her mooiings in the Hugh on the 
11th of Novemhei 1862. Fair indeed \vas the scene which met 
the young traveller’s gaze On the right sti etched the graceful 
curve of Garden Reach, lined with Palladian villas, and as yet 
unspoilt by the suiioundings of the H^ugli Docks West- 
wards his eye wandered to the vivid foliage of the far-famed 
Botanical Gaidens, to rest anon on the shining river, its broad 
bosom chequeied by tier on tier of the finest saihng-ciaft in 
the world. Then, as he drove across Calcutti’s playground, 
known as the Maidan, he saw on one side the frowning em- 
biasures of Fort William, perhaps the laigest and certainly 
the costliest of citadels, and opposite it the long succession of 
stately houses which have given Calcutta its hackneyed sobri- 
quet The imposing vista was closed by the dome and far- 
stretching wungs of Government House Oui Eastern metiopohs 
IS, like Washington, a city of magnificent distances, and the 
contrast they present with the ciamped enviionments of hoard- 
ship life IS apt to stir the most sluggish blood. On Huntei 
the first view of this Mecca of so many ardent vows produced 
an efiect akin to intoxication. “ Deaiest lady,” he ivrote 


To Miss Murray 

November 13, 1862 

Imagine to youiself all the glories of the richest summer month 
m England combined with the beauties of your own spiing Ima- 
gine a landscape of the most lovely gieen, forests interspeised 
with open glades, magnificent country mansmns, a broad sail-dotted 
river, which mirrors a sky of the deepest filue Imagine a city of 
marble palaces, with regal parks, gardens and clusteis of trees, 
from the midst of which church spires and a solemn cathedial soar 
heavenwaids Imagme, in shoit, everything that is glorious in 
nature combined with all that is beautiful in architecture, and you 
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can faintly pictuie to youiself what Calcutta is in this month of 
Novembei 

A knowledge of the less obvious sides of Mr Kipling’s 
“City of Dieadful Night” was destined to bring disillusion 
Those stucco mansions were unprovided with drainage or pure 
watei, and seived as a scieen for a congeiies of festering slums 
which after the lapse of forty yeais still defies the sanitaiy 
lefoimei a 

To Miss Murray. 

November 14 , 1862 

I charge you to dismiss all anxieties about me from your fluttei- 
mg heart Pool Uncle James has had to g® home on sick-leave 
Well, when my parents speak about it, by all means sympathise as 
much as you please, but do not believe a woid against the climate 
of Bengal till you heai it from my own lips Most young men, 
even anion^ the moial soit, use up their allowance of life and 
animal eneigies in a way which to me is fiaghtful Beheve me 
that the ordinary weai and tear of a man who lives without care 
01 study IS beyond all proportion gieatei than that of the hardest 
reader You used to think, when I came out, pale and sick from 
oveiMoyk, to Cohnton, that I was impairing my constitution. I 
assure you I would rather work nineteen hours per diem foi a 
month than spend two evenings aftei the fashion of my friends 
Mothers and sisters have no idea how young men with money live 
This moinmg half-a-dozen of my set had a more or less severe 
attack of dysentery They are all cursing the climate, and no 
doubt will imte home by this mail saying that they feel so horiibly 
seedy in this city that they are going up country immediately 
Now what is the plain English of all this ^ Simply, that after a 
tiffin, consisting of soup, two or three kinds of meat with an im- 
mense heap of curry, no end of fruit, with beei and sherry ad hb , 
they went to the cricket-ground and played foi thiee hours in the 
burmng sun Dinner lasted from 7 SO till nearly midnight ice- 
pudding with champagne Then, till 2 am, they played a AVild 
game of loo, and thereafter they sallied forth in search of adven- 
tuie and drove home at five or six in the morning About eleven 
o clock most of them woke ivith’ a feeling as if then stomachs had 
been rolled up in a very tight ball and well sat upon When I say 
that I have no fears whatever of ^ the climate do not think me 
piesumjituous God ^nly knoivs what He has in stoie for me 
Life and death are in His hands , but here, as at home. He gives 
ovei most of oui destiny to ourselves Against epidemics there 
aie two grand although not always ceitain safeguards — a thoroughly 
"vugorous tone of body and plenty of intellectual intei ests Do not 
judge of me by what you saw m England Now there is a vigoui 
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in my step, a wild flush of blood upon my cheeks, and a sense of 
joyous nidependence m my every action that I nevei knew befoie 

On 16th Novembei he moved fiom his hotel to a boaidmg- 
house at 3 Middleton Stieet, and settled down to a course of 
intensely haiH study In those days a- budding civilian vas 
detained in Calcutta until he had passed examinations in Uidu 
and Bengali qualifying him foi the public seivice, and vas then 
posted to a station in the inteiioi. The routine ivas a lelic of 
a system introduced early in the century by the Maiquis of 
Wellesley, which he hoped would convert the law mateiial pro- 
vided by jobbing East Indian Diiectois into efficient members 
of the governing class With this object he founded a college 
where young wiiteis, as they weie called, were trained in 
Eastern languages and law, and thence fhey passed out vith 
more oi less eclat at the teimination of a two yeais’ course of 
study. Calcutta a centuiy ago was even less suited to ivild 
young blood than in the present yeai of grace. Its climate 
stimulates while it enfeebles the bodily powers , and many a 
writer began his official life with a broken constitution and a 
load of debt, the fiuit of senseless extravagance And so Lord 
Wellesley’s imposing foundation, with its staff of learned pro- 
fessors, its speech-days on the Etonian model, vanished into 
thin an , and its local habitation, still knovn as Writeis’ 
Buildings, forms the shell of the Bengal Secietaiiat on the 
north side of Dalhousie Square The whole system finally dis- 
appeared not long aftei Huntei’s time, and young civilians aie 
now sent off to their appointed stations within a few dajs of 
then aiiival It is a moot point whether the pendulum 
has not swung too fai in the opposite direction English 
lads flesh from the joys of university life suffei most acutely 
in the petty andiathei squalid suiioundings of the piovinces, 
and otheis who have not had the advantage of Oxfoid oi 
Cambridge tiaming no longer have the oppoitumty of gam- 
ing the social polish which a metropolis affords. Hunter’s 
resolves at the very outside of his caieei, in India were chai- 
acteiistic They were to pass the qualifying examination in 
the shortest possible time, and to win as many as he could of 
the pecuniary prizes, vliich then, as now, rewarded special pro- 
ficiency in languages On 14th Novembei he had a glimpse 
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of the higher administration which evidently inipiessed him 
deeply Through the kindness of his fellow-passenger, Mi 
Chailes Wingfield, he was bidden to bieakfast by Mi. E. C 
Bayley, Secietaiy to the Government of India in the Home 
Depaitment 

To Miss MunnAY 

Noicmlcr 1C, 18G2 

I found with them a native of lank, talking about the forc- 
closuie of mortgages Mr Wingfield urged the general justice of 
the Enghsh system , the Indian pleaded lucidly the injustice to 
individuals aiising from the law of foreclosure Mr' Bajley did 
not say much, but evidently held Mr Wingfield’s view s He is a 
slightly bald, benevolent-looking man of fifty-eight, and has more 
direct pationage than any other person in India The native was 
the illustrious DmkaroRao, Prime Munster of the Maharaja Scindia, 
a man to whom we ow'e the safety of our Indian Empire At the 
greatest personal risk he frustrated his monarch’s designs against 
us by delaj^s, and when he could put off no longer he ga\ e our men 
at Agra due warning of the approach of Ins master’s ann} After 
he had left the two gentlemen talked over certnn piojiosed reduc- 
tions in the pohee force of a great province Bajlcj had to discuss 
it in Council the same afternoon, and seemed anvious to get 
Wmgfield to consent to a reduction from 8000 men to 5000 
Wingfield summed up thus — "Reduction is all verj’ well, but theie 
IS a point beyond which is ruin True, the men will not desert, 
because they can get no other employment at present But ovei- 
W'ork these natives and they wall become discontented, and I would 
lather govern without a pohee force than with a mutinous one ” 

The succeeding letters to Miss Murray aie full of human 
interest They record, fresh fiom his busy biain, the impres- 
sions made on the Scottish lad by the biilliant society to which 
his official rank proved an open sesame , and tlie haunting 
chaim of the East, heightened by contrast with European 
ideals His hopes, ambitions, feais, all find a record in these 
pages, whose faded ink and crumbling texture seem to thrill 
with the wiitei s vitality Much of then contents is too sacred 
foi the public eye, but enough may be given heie to poitray 
the effect on Huntei’s mental growth pioduced by his new 
environment ‘ 

To Miss Muiiray 

December 6, 18G2 

From ten to two I generally read veiy closely, but three days a 
week 1 diive out to make calls at 1 1 30 and return at one No one 
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IS leceived after two o’clock, people have tiffin at that hour, and 
are invisible till they appear on the Course betv een five and six 
All my friends hve in and around Chowiinghee, and our house is 
m the very centre of that fashionable quaiter, so that vuth the aid 
of my qmck-paced mare I can make six or eight visits in one and a 
half hours Aftei tiffin comes the moonshee I tiustyou observed 
my discreet silence upon the subject of moonshees in the foimei 
letter, when I had to mention our mormng lessons from that 
venerable instructor My reason is sunilar to that v Inch the great 
Dr Arnold assigns for passing over in silence one of the wars 
between Spain and Rome I, at that time, knew veiy httle about 
the subject/* But, my dear, time woiks vondeis and overturns 
dynasties, so in three weeks and two days I have got an in- 
sight into the habits and natural history of the ammal called a 
moonshee * 

Syed Tufuzzul Hossein, the specimen which the VTitei has 
domesticated, is one of the most i espeetable of his ordei Sprung 
from the haughty Syeds of Arabia, his ancestors emigrated ivith 
their swoids and foui vuves apiece to Delhi, engaged m^he senuce 
of the monarch, took unto themseh es othei iviv es and concubines 
•without number, and did likewise everj’^thing else vhich maiks a 
successful Moslem family Three hundred yeais ago the progenitoi 
of the specimen in possession of the author ivas appointed Cazi, oi 
Judge of the Twenty Four Pergunnahs, a laige district in the 
immediate vicimty of Calcutta, and accordingly came dovui to live 
here, carrying with him Arab horses, Cashmir shavls, one or two 
law books, and the aforesaid wives, &c, without numbei Here 
the venerable Cazi and all the httle 2>rospective Cazis lived in the 
patnarchal style, took bribes, and dispensed justice, and were 
gathered to their fathers, until we found it expedient to take 
possession of the countiy and appoint a civilian judge with £3000 
or £4000 a year Hence the dispossessed mjTmidon of Themis 
became a moonshee, and hkewuse have all his childien, each 111 
their turn, unto this present day Now, of moonshees there aie 
divers types, whereof these two are chief ( 1 ) the Village Moonshee, 
who IS paid to teach vdlage children, and who sleeps over his 
books, and ( 2 ) the College Moonshee, who is paid to teach 
civihans, and who sleeps ovei his books Oui man is the author 
of two or three popular works and a grammar , he is likewuse 
member of various learned societies, a good Mussulman, and a 
very handsome man of five-and-fifty He really is anxious to help 
me I bke him very much, and when he takes nod over his 
book (which is never more than once in four or five days), my 
only reproof is to put my mouth close to his ear and suddenly wake 
him with a loud English laugh He believes in Genu, but admits 
that these are only to be met in paits of the world where no one 
has ever been He is an educated man, and the only ten a 
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incognita to him is inland fiom the Cape of Good Hope Bretts 
table-seivant has nevei been out of Bengal, so he believes that all 
the lest of the woild is more or less thickly peopled with Genii 
My servant is a North-West man, and has been in China, so that 
the known world is rathei a laiger thing to him He, therefoie, 
places the kingdom of the Genu to the noith of the Himalayas, 
where his ten a incognita begins My moonshee looks upon the 
Mohammedan faith as the legitimate and formally prophesied 
dispensation which was to succeed the Jewish He is full ,of 
tiaditional leaimng, and is a most gentlemanl)r, agreeable man 
His costume consists outwaidly of a voluminous piece of muslin, 
which he lolls lound and lourid his body, and then arianges 
in such a way as to cover his legs and come do^vn to his ankles, 
and yet allow him to A\alk almost as easily as trousers would On 
the top of this, as it is wintei, he wears a haildsome Cashmir shawl 
arranged over his shoulders in a compromise betiveen a Highland 
plaid and a Roman toga This he never takes off in the house, 
nor yet his tuiban of finely embroidered muslin, thirty yards of 
which are (polled round his head He wears red Turkish slippers 
and no socks, and sports a very seedy-looking buggy, drawn by an 
overwoiked horse Two teeth alone adorn his upper jaii, and he 
IS subject to attacks of dysentery and of having female relatives 
married in his house 

C 

In spite of houis spent in the study of the difficult vei- 
nacular of Bengal, Huntei found time for society 


To Miss Muhray 

Deccmha 8, 1862 

I landed without an intioduction, but I have as many engage- 
ments as I can manage On Tuesday I dine with one of the 

Secretaires, on Thursday I breakfast Yith Mi Cecil Beadon, 
Lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal On Friday there is a musical 
souee at a big civilian’s Next day I lunch Yuth an indigo planter, 
and on Monday I dine ivith one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court ^ ^ 

John Blight defined happiness as “congenial occupation, 
with a sense of piogiess ” Hunter had both at this time, and 
his natural exultation bieaks out in the next letter 

To Miss Murray 

JDeccmhtr 9, 1862 

wrote you ever so many pages yesterday, and here I am at 
e o cl trick again The truth is, dear, it is my only luxury 
en 1 am m that happy exuberant frame of mind which in 
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England would have sent me lunmng out to you at Colinton, heie 
I sit down and wiite you a couple of pages My sweet Jessie, 
will you have the goodness this beautiful moining to tuin up the 
Almanack de Gotha, and caiefully look ovei the hst of all the 
crowned hea^Is in* that useful lepeitoiy^ If you find any one 
among them who has a hghtei heart, a cleaiei head, oi a moie 
]oyous step than 3^0111 deal boy, I promise to pay in five pence, in 
ins name, to youi account at youi bankei ’s If God gives us health 
and long life togethei, we shall be iich, very iich, befoie we aie 
fifty I mean three 01 four thousand a yeai from oui savings and 
my pension Let us be thankful to Heaven for its meicies 
Dealest, I ^^ead the Psalms aiipointed foi each morning and evening 
of the month ovei eveiy day, so that each month I go through the 
whole book of Psalyis I find that religion -is compatible with 
every taste I have got Perhaps I am not sti ict enough, for with 
me religion is a warm, sunny thing It gurtails not one of my 
enjoyments, and gives me some which I could not have ivithout it 

Huntei had no trace of the spoiting instinct, tl;^at smvival 
of ages when man subsisted on piey slaughteied by his bow 
and speai He admitted that it ivas a force to be leckoned 
with in human nature, a taste to be indulged in with due 
modeiation For otheiwise the countiy side vould be d^seited 
by a class whose influence makes foi good, and who gain health 
and sympathy for those about them fiom the joys of the chase 
His breadth of view, too, led him to admit that theie was 
something to be said foi spoit e\en fiom its Mctim’s point of 
view While walking one afternoon in the eaily autumn of 
1898 m Loid Abingdon’s gloiious woods behind Oaken Holt, 
he observed a cock-pheasant use in a flash of biilhant colour 
at then feet, and lemaiked, “Now, is it not well that these 
cieatuies should have a few months of happy life, even though 
death come to them in then prime ? They owe their veiy 
existence to the shooting craze But foi it they would have 
been exteiminated ages ago ” 

This IS a question of casuistiy which it would be difficult 
to solve Though Hunter w^as a capital hoiseman he seldom 
rode to hounds, nor was he»evei known to diaw tugger on 
fur or feather This antipathy for certain foi ms of sport 
w^as the outcome of his deep-seated love of animals, and it 
filled him ivith disgust foi the poor imitation of fox-hunting 
afforded by the subuibs of Calcutta- He thus describes his 
only experience of jackal -killing 

E 
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To Miss MuniiA'i 

Vcccmhcr 18, 18G2 

Aftei leaving this delightful legion of g.udens and palaces our 
way lay foi a couple of miles through tlic n.i(tivc toun .i long 
stieet "With low dingy huts of mud «incl matting on citJicr side and 
at mteivals a tank A\ith bnght green b.inks and a lofty, pillared 
Public Office oveilooking it At last crossed a tanal 'which 
surrounds the citj'’ On either side of the road ncrc thick b<imboo- 
jungle, tufted cocoanut tiees, huge bio.id-lealed^ jil.intains, and 
eveiy variety of palm, fiom the biightest gieen to the richest 
yellow Every now and then lie Mould catch a ghnijisp of a ivliitc 
mansion ornamented ivitli the invaiiable fluted jiillars, and a broad 
ivhite flight of steps descending to the tank in front Wc sec 
these houses every daj' and live in them, still v hen seen through 
ivide-leafed palm trees I can never helji thinking of enchanted 
castles, so 'white are they, so spacious, so silent In Bengal eierj’’ 
scene looks like a picture out of the Aiabiaii Kiglits TJien away 
through the level counti'j’^ the paddy fields covered with reapers, 
and young green crops growing in the nc\t meadow (here Nature 
never lests) Suddenly the ro.id seemed to become one ■vast 
moving hay-stack In a moment or two wc c.nnc upon the cause 
in a hne of bullocks completely covered with huge jiilcs of haj 
and extending half a mile in length Wc felt like Macbeth when 
he beheld Biinam Wood advancing towards Dinisinane Be sure 
the diiveis gave us plcntj of space, most unnccessanlj driving 
then patient beasts into the ditch The}' guide the bullocks by 
twisting then tails, ]ust as we steer a ship by its luddei Before 
half-past seven we were at Dum Diim, and landed .it <i bungalow 
full of young civilians wdio keep house together The fiist thing 
on arriving at a house m India is to be offeicd something to cat 
and dunk I had a cup of tea, two slices of toast, .uid a lot of 
oranges and plantains By eight o’clock six Ar.ibs were at the 
door These we mounted and started on a lackal-hunt, in this 
wise Impiimis, before you hunt }oui jackal, it is necessary first to 
catch him in a buck trap with tw^o doors, about the sive of a rabbit- 
hutch Next morning you place a thick sack of jiite-canvas at 
one door, open it from abov^e and stii the biute iiji from the other, 
with the help of a long bamboo In he goes into the sack, the 
mouth of which is securely tied, and he is placed in a buggy and 
follow^s the huntsmen to the Maidan, a gieat common to be found 
at every Indian station Mr Jackal gets a hundred yards start, 
and IS hunted by only one dog at a time The hound of to-day 
was very big, and soon overtook him Now came the sport The 
jackal turned to bay with his mouth open towards the dog, and 
slowly retreated backwards towards the wood which suiiounds the 
Maidan a couple of miles off Oui dog W'as plucky, so m a minute 
the blood w^as oozing from five or six places in his body From this 
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lie leaint wisdom, and by feigned feai he tiied to tempt the jackal 
into turning tail and sneaking foi the wood Whenevei Jacky 
tiled this the dog Bevis by name — pounced on his neck The 
battle Avas pietty equal foi about half-an-houi, Jacky gradually 
neaiing thepvood* and getting a woiiy now and then till he ivas 
diiven into one of the tanks ivliich adoin the Maidan Heie the 
dog caught him and held his head under Avatei We made him 
fetch him out and leave hold, gave him half-an-lioui's lest, and 
athen anothei bundled yaids stait, and so the hunt ivent on He 
got tivice Avoi?Ked befoie he leached the deep ditch separatmg 
the Maidan from the ivood Heie the final fight took place At 
last it became pamful Bens had a bad bite in his jaiv, so that 
Avhenevei he got hold of Jacky, the lattei seemed to bleed too, 
though he Avas haidjy liuit Accordingly Ave called Bevis off, and 
sent him home in the buggy to get his Avounds seen to by the 
doctor, and oideied a seivant to put Jacl^y out of his pain, by 
smashmg his head Avith a club It is pool, pitiful sport, and too 
cruel foi me by fai 

Paullo majo7a cmemm is the stiam of the next letter u^hich 
I shall quote 

To Miss Muruav 

Decenibei 17? 1862 

I suppose you would like to knoAv something about the piesent 
condition of this countiy and of the sei vices Avhich govern and 
piotect it, so I Avill devote part of my letters to the humble pro- 
giamme of my daily life and pait to some account of the gieat 
moving causes Avhich aie at this moment changing the face of this 
beautiful land The one vital duty of a Government is to give 
absolute secuiity horn foieign enemies and fiom internal Aviong- 
doers To this end the cential foice keeps an aimy and a police 
These are the only essential limbs of a Government Judges and 
lawyers come piactically undei the head of police , financiers and 
tax-gatheieis aie meiely accidental, though absolutely necessaiy 
appendages They do not govern, they only enable the others to 
govern by feeding them Avhile so doing It is the tioops that fight 
the enemy, but hoAV Avould the tioops sIioav in the day of battle 
Aveie it not foi the humble sutlei Avho folloAvs and feeds them ? 
Those big financiers, among Avhom Ave long so much to see my 
name eniolled, aie meiely Impeiial sutlers Avho do foi the nation 
Avhat the commissaiiat does for the camp Secietaiies of State 
and Legislative Councillors aie aids to th^ tivo great aims of 
Government, the aimy and the police They aie the head, it 
is the duty of the head to shoiten and hghten the Avoik of the 
aims Pievention is bettei than cure, so it is bettei to have 
foieign Secretaries to prevent collisions Ainth foieign Powers than 
to humble the foieign PoAvers themselves after a quaiiel In 
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the saiTie way it is found that good laws do much to decrease 
the number of ciimes, theiefoie it is cheaper to keep half-a- 
dozen highly paid legislatois to save the subject fiom becoming 
criminal than to maintain an e\tia couple of thousand police- 
men to catch and punish the criminal after lie hag, become so 
Kings, Ministers of State, Secretaiies, Governors, and Viceroys, 
these aie mostly names given to the officers who legulate and 
adjust the lelations of the civil to the militaiy power, and of 
these united powers to the tax-paying subject So much for 
my view of Government m general It deals wVh Government 
only in a mateiial English aspect, its moial aspect need not be 
even glanced at, as I do not lequire it for what is tor follow I 
must repeat to you, howevei, what I have often said that m cases 
of a despotic le^me, where the Government, stands on a much 
higher intellectual level than the governed, the central power 
should not only piotqct, but also instinct After protection, but 
remembei only after it, comes instruction Now foi particulars and, 
first, about the military arm How is it that India, mIucIi never 
had a smg5e moment’s lepose for sixteen long centuries, now 
enjoys the piofoundest peace ^ I mean nhat I say, I assert that 
since the third century of our eia not a day has passed m nhich 
there has not been wax somewhere oi other between Tiavancore 
and thp sources of the Ganges How is it, then, that all of a 
sudden this wild tumult subsides, that the mountain bands never 
descend upon the plain, that the husbandman of the plain casts 
his paddy-seed upon the water-flooded field in the perfect secunty 
that he will reap it after many days ^ Dynasty has succeeded 
dynasty, successive waves have overtopped the Himalayas, and 
conquered for themselves a home m the Land of Promise beloii, 
but no djmasty has been strong enough to say "let there be peace 
and there was peace,” no wave has been deep and uide enough 
to submerge the countless rebel Rajahs of Hindustan or the legion 
of marauding bands in Souther ii India Heie we Englishmen 
stand on the face of the broad earth, a scanty pale-faced band in 
the midst of three hundred millions of unfriendly vassals On their 
side IS a congenial climate and all the advantages which home 
and birthplace can give, on ours long years of exile, a burning 
sun which dries up the Saxon energies, home sickenings, thankless 
labour, disease and oftentmies death fai from wife, child, friend, 
oi kinsman How is it that these pale-cheeked exiles give security 
to a lace of another hue, other tongues, other lehgions which 
rulers of then oivn jieople have *evei failed to give ? Dearest, 
there are unseen moral causes which I need not point out to my 
httle student of Maitineau The obvious material cause is our 
Anglo-Indian army Our army heie is the engine by which we 
eep India Other rulers of India have had as numerous armies, 
where is the difference ? 
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Aimed men in great bodies, to be useful, must be kept in the 
position of servants Hence they must be paid by the peison vvdio 
washes to be their master To be paid, it is lecjuisite tliat there 
should be sufficient levenues To raise sufficient revenues, it is 
necessaiy to have’ a wise s}stem of taxation and skilful internal 
admimstration It is precisely this that India nevei had under her 
nativ^e rulers Theiefore the bixeswcie deficient, therefore the 
army had to be provided foi b}' grants of land to geneials who 
raised troops in then ovvai name, paid them with their own land, 
and were ev'ei leady to asseit their own indejiendence at the ex- 
pense of the central power In short, the aimy was a source of 
profitless foieign wars and internal lev^olutions Its nominal mag- 
mtude continually tempted the monarch to ruinous encioachments 
on his neighbours , its real insubordination bi ought about ev^ery 
two or thiee centuries one of those changes of d}aiasty which 
superficial historians look upon as the essence of Indian history 
Revolutions are good landmarks, that is all , but suiely the essen- 
tial pait in desciibinga country is not to recount onlj’’ the measure- 
ments between the landmarks, and the height and breadth and 
colour of these landmarks, but to show wh.it giew in the field 
between, and to give us pictures, according to the trav^eller's 
abihty, of the mountains, iiveis, jrl.uns, the gi.int trees, little 
flowers, and singing-birds The first great diffeience, then, be- 
tween the army in English and m native times is that in tlih latter 
it consisted of a number of land-holders who united then retainers 
for longer or shorter time under the command of the central 
power In English times every soldier, from the sepoy to Sii 
Hugh Rose,^ is and feels himself to be the servant of one master, 
the monarch, .and receiv^es Ins pay from one source, the public 
purse This is the highest effort of centiahsation, to keep large 
bodies of aimed men as a security against aggiessois, .and j'^et to br 
in perfect safety from the evil attempts of its defenders India ii 
a conquered country Our Gov'^ernment has to protect itself fron 
its ow'n subiects It would be impossible to keeji a sufficien 
number of English troops in India, even if England would submi 
to such a drain upon her resources The difficulty is solved b^ 
drawing all the dead-weight from our Indian subjects, and all the 
directing power from England The hands and feet and carcase 
are Ineiian , the swift eye and discerning biain aie Enghsh The 
new Indian .army consists of 80,000 Enghsh troops and 260,00( 
native The English element consists of ordinary British regi- 
ments who are taking their teim of ten years’ duty in India -just a; 
they would take it in any other British coloiiy The native troop: 
are generally enlisted on the fierce and hardy north-west frontier 
are disciplined exactly like Enghsh troops, and officered by English- 

^ Sir Hugh Henry Rose, afterwards Field-Marshal, and Baron Strathnairi 
of Strathnairn and Jansi (1801-85), was then Commander in Chief in India 
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men Oui great mistake before 1 857 ■» as to peimit the native troops 
to feel that it was they that kept India foi us, and not we our- 
selves Now we have the aitilleiy in the hands of Englishmen, 
and we have a force of Enghsh tioops in the countiy suflicient, -nith 
the aid of lailioads, telegrajilis, and the moial tapper, t of Govein- 
ment, to checkmate any native combination which could be set on 
foot When the lailway system is com^ileted ilie eflicicncy of our 
Enghsh tioops will be inci eased twenty-fold, and besides this, the 
growth of commeice and internal wealth wliicli i.iilways fostei will 
be of itself a bettei secuiity foi the stability of oui Indian Emjnre 
than all the legions of England and all her batteiies of Lancaster 
guns It is something for postenty to wonder at, oun scheme of 
keepmg India, not by the strength of our light hands, not by 
scourging with wdiips and scoi pious, but b} making the people who 
labelled against us bless the day we conquered them 

On New Yeai’s E/ay he Iniiat foith into laptuics inspiied 
by the gloiious but all too biief Indian wintei, and alluded 
to one adiJ^antage ivhich the East offeis to Englishmen the 
absence of those calking pecuniaiy cares which beset the thies- 
hold of most piofessional caieeis at home “The scaffold- 
ing of life,” to use one of Sii M E Giant-Dufi’s happy ex- 
piessions, gives but little tiouble in India, and one’s whole 
faculties aie, oi should be, focused on the complicated task of 
admmistiation 


To Miss MunuAv 

January 1, 18G3 

This is a wonderful land, wdiose sun rises and sets every day m 
unclouded splendoui I nevei understood before how much merely 
fine weatliei can do to make hfe enjoyable A blight, fresh moin- 
ing and a calm, lovely evening these are blessings which every 
one here assumes as a mattei of right, and nevei thinks of being 
grateful foi The theory of existence in India seems to be 
that the conqueiois are so piofoundly immeised in the caies of 
government that they must be lelieved of all the little domestic 
offices which they perfoim foi themselves at home It is for this 
reason, I suppose, that no one is able to diess himself, oi to shave, 
or to tie his shoe-latchets I confess, however, that the solution 
ecomes strained wEen we apply it to the wondeiful phenomenon 
that no Englishman Eeie seems capable of pulling on his owm 
soc s Fiom the very first no one know^s how^ many seivants he 
^s, they apjiear, noiseless and lespectful foi a moment, perform 
their special office, and are no more heard The headman pays 

em, sciewmg each one of them down to the smallest number of 
rupees per mensem 
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Jamiary 4, 1863. 

I am so happy, thinking of you I lay down my book, choose 
one of your photogiaphs, put it in one of my loose shooting coat 
pockets, and step^out into the moonlit compound Oh, what a 
moonhght ' The sky is one vast dome of blue light lound the 
moon, shading daikei and daikei towaids the ciicumfeience, but 
always and eveij’^vheie blue, not black The pale, dim stars are 
kardly visible amid the general splendour How I delight to pace 
up and down l;he centre walk of oui gaiden, the statel}'^ white 
house at one end, the glistening sheet of vatei at the other (we 
should callj it a good-sized lake, weie it in a paik at home), the 
drooping, delicate-leaved ti ees shadov mg the Avalk, and their giant 
brothel s circling the whole lovel}'^ scene with masses of thick dark 
fohage Dearest, at eveiy two or three turns I pause at the flight 
of steps which lead down to the tank, take out youi photograph, 
and gaze on it evei so many minuies I n^vei knew that I could 
have such perfect delight without youi sweet piesence before 
There I stand m the blight moonhght, now gazing cji youi face, 
now looking down on the motionless white lalce, now turning 
to the snowy mansion behind, then up to the blue sky No vulgar 
sound mteriupts me, only the faint, mellow notes of the Evening 
Hymn which some lady is singing in oui house Sweet, when I 
think how peifectly happy I am my heait feels quite humble, and 
then when I lemember the fiequent levities, and occasional faults 
much worse than levities, of the past week, a petition comes to my 
lips about leading a "godly, sober, and iighteous life” Foi all 
this happiness I have to thank you You have given me a little 
fairyland to which I am continually going on fui lough Be suie, 
you are always with me on these tups 

Hunter’s fiist glimpse of a State enteitainment is next de- 
scribed as only he could describe it 


To Miss Murray 

Januaty 18, 1863 

No Goveinor-Geneial has evei been a gayei old gentleman 
than Loid Elgm,i and after a wintei of balls, dinners, &c , the 

^ James Bruce, eighth Bari of Elgin and twelfth of Kincardine, was born 
in 1811, and was, therefore, in his fifty-second yeai After governing Jamaica 
and Canada with success, he went as Plenipotenl^ry to China to settle the 
rupture brought about by the Lorcha Arroio incident already referred to 
On Ins way thither he learnt from Lord Canning that the Bengal army 
had mutinied, and diverted to Calcutta the entire force destined for China, 
thus contributing materially to the suppression of the rising Pushing on 
alone to China, he succeeded, by a lare display of firmness and diplomacy, 
in inducing the umbrageous Celestials to enter into a treaty of peace and 
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Autocrat determined to give an enteitainment which should be 
histoiicah befoie starting on his tour to visit a feAV of his four 
bundled million subjects During the present leign Government 
has been in such stiong and competent hands that the monarch 
has plenty of time to devote to couit pastimec The invitations 
weie issued four mouths ago, eveiy one who has tlie entree of 
Government House was asked, and as each mail deposited its 
passengeis, cards weie sent to those whose rank entitled them to 
be piesent at such festivities In short, half official India iva? 
theie, and the heads of the great mercantile cojnmumty The 
papeis say that 1700 invitations weie issued, and one of the Vice- 
loy’s aides, who does all the couit ball invitations, tol(;^ me after- 
wards that at least 1200 iveie present As foui to five months’ 
notice had been given, most people got then fancy-dresses fiom 
London, Pans, oi Madiid Some came from 'Rome, one from St 
Petersburg, and several from America Cairo sent thiee, and one 
man told me that his ‘had been made in the bazaar of Damascus 
People weie — shall we say extiavagant or libeial ^ Many ladies 
tell me thecrs will cost £100, and I know one man who ceitainly 
will not get off undei that sum As a rule they cost from £25 
to £70, though a dress at £50 would be noticeable for its hand- 
someness For some time past Calcutta has been a big milliner’s 
shop, and all the ladies have been little else than modistes It 
was qu^vC unsafe foi a man to enter female society unless he was 
able to tell whether green looked well upon purple, or whether 
in “oui” quadrille the ladies were to go in poivdei or not A 
book of costumes Avas to a lady’s man Avhat Fust Principles are to 
a Scotch metaphysician I used to declaie that I ivould not call 
on people unless I had at least foui volumes of mj’^ illustrated 
Shakespeaie in my buggy Indeed these little books hai'^e been 
very useful to myself and others The pangs which even men 
endured in the noble cause of costume prove that martyrs will be 
found foi any movement Who does not knoAv how one of oui 
SAveet Royal Sisteis burned good people loi Avishing to lay aside 
the fiiai s flock, and the other burned them for Avishing to put 
it on again * My foite does not he in that Avay, so I put myself 
in the best tailoi s hands, and left my cause Avith him I Avas 
lather lucky A lot of di esses came out unexpectedly last mail 
after everybody was supplied, so Mr Snip was only too glad to 
get one of the handsomest off his hands for half the price he 

amity -mtb us Then he turned his attention to Japan, and paied the way 
tor the Woodless revolution which afterwards opened that Empire to Western 
rade On his return to England he was appointed to succeed Lord Canning 
India , and had he lived to complete his term of office he 
won have left a mark there as enduring as that of any predecessor Barely 
en months after Hunter obtained this glimpse of a great personality it 
passe away for ever Loid Elgin was one of the many victims of the Indian 
c ima e encountei ed too late in life He succumbed to heart disease, during 
a progress through the Punjab, on 20th November 18G3 
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would have asked for it while the fever was at its height I went 
as a Spanish couitiei of high rank, and am in no way lesponsible 
for the magnificence, and no doubt the anachionisms of the 
costume All my fiaends complimented me on my biilhant appear- 
ance which complanents I take all the moie landly, as I do not 
deserve the ciedit foi slyness and secrecy which they are pleased 
to give me In tiuth, my costume only came home the evening 
befoie the ball But I was not without tiepidation It is easy 
to put stockings on, but how is a man to keep them up ^ I luckily 
thought of gartejs, and tied them up veiy tight with the led tape 
which I use for official documents Maior Buine^ looked me ovei 
and saw tha^i all was comvie tl faut I felt easy enough in the diess 
as I had dined in it, but those dieadful stockings, and the vision 
of endless steps to climb to the ballioom ’ Burne and I ovei- 
hauled them on oui’way to Government House, for the ladies 
went each in a sepaiate cairiage, and ve tivo togethei You may 
be suie he chaffed me unmeicifully about them, at eveiy step it 
seemed as if the stockings vere slipping through the gaiters 
However, once on level giound, my anxieties weie eve’s I forgot 
all about them, and danced eveiy dance till I left at two next 
morning At a quarter to ten the band played “God save the 
Queen,” the diawmg-ioom doors weie thrown open, a piocession 
was formed, and v.e all filed in at one door, passing Loid and 
Lady Elgm on then dais, each one making the bow suitable’ to his 
costume, and out by the other door The Mousquetaires and 
other Spamsh danceis formed immediately in the railed-off space, 
wheie we had plenty of room to dance m, while outside all was 
confusion Howeiei, many went away in an lioui, and by twelve 
o’clock there was loom foi everybody. Of aU the Calcutta ladies 
I admiie Mrs O most Exceedingly pietty to my taste, with 
a pale high foiehead, and a ceitain grande taiUe in all hei move- 
ments She IS by far the most intellectual ivoman I know heie, 
and has that strong, confiding ambition foi her husband which is the 
chief charm of a high-bied Enghsh lady ‘ She was diessed exactly 
as I should fancy such a woman would be diessed Abundant han 
built up and poivdeied high over hei forehead, a rich black velvet 
lobe ovei her maiiiage white silk that was all I ought to have 
described Mis O befoie, and it has occurred to me that 
hitherto I had neglected to do so Do you suppose that Mis 
O IS a good manager and so forth ? Very probably she does 
not know the name of any one of her servants Some ladies poke 
into these matters, but I am certain that in India, wheie a head- 
seivant manages all household affairs, a woman can do more to 
help her husband on in hfe by uttering three ambitious sen- 
tences a week than by scrutinising the bazaar accounts every day 

^ Now General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, G 0 I E His friendship with 
Hunter continued unoroken for thirty seven years. 
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for a month It is an easy mattci to saic nipces licrc, hut difficult 
enough to save yomself fiom loigctting tliat htjoiul )our httle 
official duties theie aie gieat political piobkms to be dealt -svith 
and solved Theie is such a delicious languor m .i land “nhcrc 
all things seem the same ” that it requiics far. dce[)cr intellectual 
ambitions, and a fai grealei sense of dul) than 1' bad thought, 
to lesist the cliaims of this lotus-c.ilmg life A nife may s.ive as 
many rupees as she chooses, but I ])rotest that unless she does her 
best to lemiiid hei husband of the great In mg sv orld outside she 
is not a whit bettei than his cheroots ^ 

Mr and Mis O aie kinspeople of Loid 321gin, and Mrs 
O was one of the semi-cncle of ladies -who .lUendcd her 
Ladyship I iias leaning over liei chan, and ajiropos of some 
satirical lemaiL she had m.ide about m.itnre matrons of five-and- 
forty still insisting upon dancing, I u.is .isltlng hei to prescribe 
some lotion toi my aim mIiicIi I had .i moment ago sprained m 
whuhng a paiticularl^-^ plump and aged jiartner round the room, 
when suddenly I saw her face become giave She rose majes- 
tically, ancj, raising my head, I sau that bis LNcellenci hid come 
up and was shaking hands uitli her I fell b.iek ,i pace or tuo 
and stood respectfullj' silent till the mtenieu uas o\er Lord 
Elgin is a plump, fiesh-complcMoncd, uhite-haircd little gentle- 
man of about fifty-eight, uith a re.id} smile for eierjbody and his 
hand for all those who aie entitled to it Not a man uho could 
invent, but certainly one uho could esecute One uhom }ou 
could guess dealt -with life m detail, as he built up the Chinese 
Treaty, clause b}'' clause The verj' last jierson m the uorld that 
you would choose if jou had anything to do m the deception 
department, but piecisely the companion for .i moniing’s ride or 
a talk aftei dinner Very gallant to ladies, too, I assuie )ou I 
do not knou whethei I lead all this m Ins round Scotch face, or 
in his past histoiy Not an intellectual face certamlj, but rather 
a haid-woiking, common-sense one When jou meet a great man 
once or twice in his easy moments and \ et remain an utter stranger 
to him and have no oppoitumty of hearing him talk upon those 
subjects in which he is great, it is veiy haid to pieient } ourself 
from feeling disappointed Yet that shoit, uhite-haircd gentleman 
who is making such surmises about the mosquitoes coming m at the 
open windows and eating up the ladies at sujijier, and uho is 
telhng how Lady Elgin got so feai fully bitten that even on the 
morning of the ball she did not know if she could appear that 
rosy-cheeked Scotch countiy magnate uho is smiling from ear to 
ear at something funny he has just said, is by fai the ablest 
colonial Governoi and the greatest negotiatoi with uncivilised 
nations that the Biitish Ciown has ever possessed He is also 
ruler of the most extensive Empire that ever obeyed one man It 
seems difficult to take it all m of this kindly plump face, but so it 
is Theie he has made Ins bow, the stars and decorations turn 
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aAvay, Mrs O sits doA\n, tlic lancers strike up, and she and I 
hmry to the next room befoie oni r/v-d-ivv gets into despaii and 
takes in a ne^^ couple Then there is that most charming of all 
dances — the fifth set MeanA\ hilc his Excellenc} is tilking again 
about the mosquitces coming in at the ojien A\indoA\s, .md L.idy 
Elgin bo^^s smibngh to Mrs Seton-Karr a\ ho is standing beside a 
pillar and A\atchmg the d.mce 

AA\eek latei Huniei iecui& to the beautiful ]\Iis 0 ‘‘s 

ambition 

t 

To Miss Murraa 

^ Tanuary 25, 18G3 

Now that the excitement of landing in a neA\ country and 
meeting for the fiist time with a new oidei of things is o\cr, I am 
able to look about me’ and form nw plan ol life De.irest, I know 
you wall not leluse to sjiaie me time to work at what I think it is 
my duty to do I know it is much pleasanttJi for a wife, particu- 
larly m this country, to have a gentle, c.isy-gomg husband, who 
does not exhaust his energies by A\orkmg out of tlv2 oidinary 
routine, but de\otes his whole leisure to hei I admit that a Avife 
has a greatei claim upon her husband's time in India, Aihere she 
has a moie limited female cncle to choose her fiiends fiom, than 
111 England, but }ou know A\h.it my tastes aie and you know there 
is but one wa)"^ to lealise our ambitions — by woiking haidtV than 
other men Dearest, perhaps ,it present, when jou are fai aiiay 
and Aiould be delighted and th.inkful to ha\c me beside }ou even 
five minutes a day, )"ou may think that it is no great thing I am 
asking foi — a light over my leisure hours, but A\hen we are 
married ) oil will find out that it is so It is something dreadful 
to contemplate the evil influence some maiiied women have ovei 
then husbands in this countiy Men, aiIio among men display all 
the powers wdnch usuall}’- result in indcjiendent action, spend 
their lives here and leave no traces behind them In a country 
w'here theie is no public and Avhere Goveinment is simply a jiro- 
fession, no lasting fame can be gamed by one of the ruling body , 
— except the veiy highest — just as no lasting fame is made by a 
laAvyei or doctox bj' his stiictly piofessional labouis They may 
make a reputation that is all But if the lawyei xvishes to make 
“ his name flutter on the lips of men,” it a\ ill not be by chamber 
practice oi pleadings in coiut it xvill be by study and reflection 
The present claims the xvhole day, and if w^e A\ish to make our- 
selves a futme it must be made aftei the day’s xvoik is done 
Why do not the vaiious Secretaiies do sOxXiethmg lasting ^ Be- 
cause they aie mamed, my deal The lady is tired of the long 
day’s idleness, and her husband must amuse her bj'^ conveisation 
or backgammon all the evening, or, though he detests dancing, he 
must put on his legimentals and go ivitli hei to a ball Thank 
Heaven, all our Enghsh w'omen in this country aie not the same 
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It IS a dieadful fate — that of a ■woman wlio takes <iway licr luis- 
band’s chance of greatness 

Thus the claims of society weic nevei peimitted lo inteifere 
with his daily woik, and on 2nd Jamiaiy 1863 he became 
qualified for fuiihei service by jiassing an initial c\amination 
in the veinaculai In his intcicouise with the teachei-, who 
enabled him to satisfv this lest, he showed an instinclne 
sympathy foi the cause of hteiatuie 

To Miss MuitnA-v. , 

Ffhritary 3, If'GS 

I buy new' woiks w’rittcn by natives on principle M} inoon- 
shee and pundit have standing orders to get fne all Oriental books 
as they come out I consider this ,i part of my duty It is useless 
talking of the poverty of a coiintr}'s htcratuic unless 3011 do 3 our 
best to encouiage men of letters by 6113 mg their woiks I have 
impiessed fcliis on m5’' chum Gribbled and though he has no inten- 
tion of ever reading such books, he is good cnotigli lo I tke copies 

I have been so busy to-da3’' that I have not been out of m3 
room since 7 30 a u It is gloiioiis, the enjoiment of woiking I 
feel as happy aftei such a da)' as I do m vei)' joual comp.in) when 
we hate all drunk enough to make us \er) mury It is a wild 
exhilaration, piecisely like that winch wine piodiiccs . 7o-night 
I have not had time to go into dinnei, but do not pit) nit because 
I did not choose to sit an honi and a half mci soup, fish, tniitcs, 
roasts, game, salad, cheese, pudding-, and desseil, which is our 
regulai evening meal in this house I am in such cajntil health 
and spuits that I cannot help feeling haj)j)3 B3 the wa3, I had a 
nairow escape yesterda3' I was looking .it Iht v.nioiis horses m 
the stable, and, seeing a stiangei, I went uji to jiat and stioke her 
The brute was a vicious counti3-bied maie As soon as I got to 
hei head she tiied to bite, and immediate^' turned half round in 
order to plant a kick in m3' stomach as I was le.iving the stall I 
noticed hei little game, and kept stioking her shoidders, safe flora 
her mouth and heels Then I got giadu.ally cIoami to her flanks, 
and to this moment I do not know' exact^' how I got .an}' fai thei 
I lemembei seeing the leg laised to kick out, catching it with both 
hands on the sincAv just aboi'e the knee, being jerked a couple of 
paces backivaids out of the stall, and, perfectl}' unliuit, seeing the 
heavy heel in the an , Avhile I ivas m safetj' bej'ond its 1 each Such 
a kick usually lands in the libs or stomach of a man of m3' sire 
Had I got it I should have been buiied this moinins: 

The late Mr Thomas Gribble of the Bengal Civil Service was a contem- 
^rary and a close friend of Hunter’s He is described in a letter to Miss 
JUurray as a handsome, agreeable man,” and my ow'n recollection calls up 
a charm of manner such as few possess 
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’ THE END OF A GREA'J' FINANCIER 

AinvDLulo\e id\ll now inlencnccl to m\c a new cuircnt to 
IIimtei'’s thoughts and call a tiucc to scliemcs foi fame and 
happiness Among ^his intimates was a }oiing aimy doctor, 
Leonaid L b} name, wlio was engaged to he maiiicd to 
]\Iibs Hett} D , a gentle little lass wjio belonged to the 
j\Iuria}s' home ciicle On lOLh Febuiaiy ]S6’3 she armed in 
Calcutta b} steamei towed hci lo\ei ^ 

To Miss ^IclUlA^ 

I'chriinry 11, 18G 1 

Poor hltle Hetl} Tins is the fiist wet d.iy wc lin\e IwkJ since 
I landed, and she is to .irrnc on it Instead of gliding up the 
beautiful rncr undei the steamer’s iwmng, e\er^ one bnght and 
happy, and the luggage jiilcd on deck loi the customs cxnmni.i- 
tion, the passenger^ will be crowded together in a hot, dninj) 
cabin, with bo\es m their way, and eieri, one excessnely ill- 
tempered 

I called this morning on Mis Mackenzie, the wife of Leonard’s 
Biigadier, w ith whom HelU is to slay till the knot is tied, and 
found the lady of the house chatting with beautiful Mis E , 
but no Hett} Piesently Mrs Macken/.c looked significantly 
tow aids the next room, wlieic, through <in ojicn dooi, I saw' 
Leonard’s fine droojnng moustiches bending ovei the b.ick of a 
sofa, very close to a head which was icclimng there The pan 
got up and c.ime foiwaid together What a f.ury Leonaid will 
have ' Very petite, wnth .i gentle, winning face, soft eyes, and a 
look of elinging, loving dejiendence Such a complexion, too' 
Not high, but flesh and tendei as a pe.ich She is so timid and 
pretty, pool wee thing She is like a peison tin own oveiboaid, 
who gets to land, but is not quite sine w'hethei it is leally the 
bottom which her feet are touching 

Mrs E IS a fine dashing girl, one of our leading beauties, 
a cliaiming woman to flirt oi w'altz with in a fancy dicss She Avas 
busy altering the clustei of ostiich featheis Avliich she wore the 
other day at the Viceioy’s Diaiving-ioom All she caies to talk 
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about IS the local gaieties — who has ]ilted^ and who is spooning 
whom, and so foith She lan on in this style loi some time, and 
I _saw pool Hetty looking lathei scared, so I said, " I am afraid 
you will think you have come to a little piovincial toun. Miss 
Hetty We have so few and such private mt6iests All we want 
to know is what weddings aie in the an, and how lovely Mis 
E looked at the Viceregal Couit” Indeed I was rather 
ashamed Mis E is really a good cieatuie, but has no idea of 
a delicate natuie like Hetty’s The maiiiage is to come off dn 
Tuesday next, and I am to be the best man i 

Februaiy li, 18G3 

This is the climate foi woik A man s peculiarities become 
wondeifully exaggeiated I do not mean that the passions, as a 
whole, aie more intense, but the luhng pa?>sion in an ambitious 
man at home becomes red-hot out heie, and he goes up like a 
rocket One who is <oiduiaiily fond of vane in London goes to the 
deuce in six months in Calcutta , and a racing man, who bets on 
the Derby, only enough to foice him to sell his huntei, here goes 
to work with such eneigy that he has to dispose of Ins whole stud 
befoie settling-day A lazy man, who smokes foi seven hours a 
day in the Middle Temple, smokes foi seventeen at No S Middle- 
ton Street, Calcutta Call on some fellows at any houi — except 
feeding time — and you may lay any odds they may be lying m 
bed, smoking a cheroot and leading a Fiench novel So, little 
lady, I love you a bundled times moie heie than at home (please 
observe my beautiful analogy ') At any rate I am getting more 
ambitious I am perfectly dehghted with a countiy wheie it is so 
easy to succeed quickly, and everything depends on one’s self 
All really clever men speak well of my uncle. Mi James 
Wilson That is the leputation I should like, but when I see 
Sii Chailes Tievelyan^ with his led iibboii and golden cross, I 
hanker after that soit of thing too I find it will be quite easy to 
make a great success out heie Only give me fifteen years, give 
me fifteen years Fancy, little Hetty gave me a lecture last 

night She and Leonard had once oi twice spoken about my 
engagement rather openly I had always managed to give what 

^ He was a member of the Bengal Civil Seivice, and entered the Secre- 
tariat early in his career After serving with distinction in the Political 
Department, he added to his influence by marrying a sister of Loid Macaulay 
On hib retirement from India in 184,0 he became Assistant Secretary to the 
Treasury, and was the means of our adoption of Competitive Examinations 
as a test of fitness for the public service In 1858 he became Governor of 
Madras, but was recalled two years later for having published a Minute 
condemning certain of Mr James Wilson’s reforms at a time when the public 
mind was excited at the prospect of increased taxation By the irony of fate 
m 1862 to succeed the very man whose policy he bad 
attacked His intense vigour led him to intioduce many useful financial 
clmnges, and his entire honesty of purpose won respect from the enemies 
whom a strong personality always evokes He died in 1886 
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they said a turn of a different meaning, and once ivliisiieied to her 
that I did not ■« isli hei to speak of it in public Thereupon she 
looked at me -with great, -uondeiing e 3 'es, and afterwaids told me 
that she -would have been verj’^ •'ingi}'' vith Leonard if he had kept 
/uv a seciet One c&n’t evplain these matters to gentle little souls 
hke her, but I am sure that you aie only too well pleased to know 
that I Mould not have it bilked about if, by its being noised abroad, 
we should lose a single chance of getting on 

February 15, 18 G3 

Poor -wee Hetty' Leonaid -was breakfasting -with Dr Duff, 
who IS to (^o the deed ne\t Tuesda}, and, as he lives in some 
unknoMTi and distant region, I found Hetty vaiting disconsolately 
for him M'hen I called at 1 1 SO I piomiscd to sta} till "he'* 
turned up Poor tliiilg ' in vam did she ti}'^ to bike an interest in 
a clock which had just come m as a -w edding-pi esent and m some 
sha-wls -wdiich Mrs Mackenzie -was buying from a bo\--wallah (or 
pedlar) Eveiy moment she Avould muimui, “Oh, Mi Huntei, 
-w'hen 7ri// my naughty man come ^ ” While speaking she looked 
at me only half in the face, one eye vas ahi.iys on the cm tain 
-which IS the only species of dooi ve have here, and one little eai 
-w-as cocked up hke a timid panting fawn’s, to catch the fiist faint 
sound of his step It came at last, and 1 1 cheated immediately 

February 20, 1863 

Little lady, I cannot tell -what a stiange, jiainful delight I have 
in seeing Leonaid and Pletty together pleasure at then happi- 
ness, delight at the piospect of the days of bhss that a-wait us, 
and pain that those days should be so far off The gentle Hetty ' 
She IS a peifect saint, but you suit me better than she ivould I 
lequire moie sympathy in my schemes than she could give She 
-wall make Leonaid a pious man, but she could nevei leceive a 
hundred guests in hei house You see I appreciate her sort of 
charactei the moie intensely because -we are so different We have 
the struggle and the pushing and the dust, the long hot tiial and, 
please Heaven, the great success , they will have a little Eden on 
eaitli, flowers, green tiees, shade, repose, the humming of bees, 
song of buds, and the sound of iippling biooks So we two are 
different from them, but then I think we aie so like one anothei 
But you must nevei let me be too woildly I know -what a tempta- 
tion it IS for the ivife to be as the husband is, but I tiust that you 
-will always be something highei and better than I can be I am 
-walling to be good, but I need some one to help me to be so 

February 24, 1 863 

Now, my little lady wishes to lieai all about the -ivedding 
yesterday They aie solemn things such M^eddings , and I do not 
hke to say much about it just yet The ceiemony was pei formed 
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by Dr DufFat the Scotch Fiee Chuich li %\as short and affecting 
The bride did not cry, but ticniblcd c\ccssi\ch , Leonard beliavctl 
as a man woithy of such a geulle soul sliould — sulidned .ind vcrj" 
grave I know I laughed at the (Ujcann, and made oilier peojile 
laugh too, but all the tune I leli a strange oseitenunt, ns if it Merc 
necessary foi me to be laughing a good deal or else to burst out 
crying I ivas that M.iy all the afternoon I had a minute’s 

whisper ivith Hetty befoie she Ment ana} to change lur nhite 
flock I think I must have looked foolish, but nn face nas 
turned aiiay fiom the company I had no right i/> be afleeted, but 
to see hei and Leonaid and the icst of them, and to think of the 
long unccitainties between in}sclf and nn Jessu, and of m3 poor 
sweet, tiembhng gnl, like our deal bride leslerdu, far from her 
fathei and mother and hci iiatnc find, ill alone .mioiig stranger-,, 
giving hei self ana}' for life ' Of coin sc, I nished her inani happ) 
years -with Leonaid in a giaie lo« tone, and then I nas going to 
•whisper something <ib’out 3011 but it finis choked me I lliink she 
knesv what I sianted to sa3’, for she turned her soft blue eses and 
gave me such a samtl3', S3 nijialhisnig look as ssould ol itself base 
made me regard her ns a sistei for life 

This episode in Hiintei’s call} career gnos tlic ko} to many 
of his idiosynciasies The lesson lead in genllc Hetty's c}es 
was not lost -upon him He began to doubt Mhelher noildh 
success Mas, after all, the highest nun attainable, and foi tlie 
first time he looked beyond the narroM splicie of ambition and 
struggles 111 ivhich his lot m as cast 


To Miss Mukraa 

March 1, 18G3 

It IS getting so hot no\. m the mornings th.it it is hard^ 
orudent to be out after hall-past si\ I did not get up till seven 
:his morning, and then I made my scrv.mt uniiack mv white 
ambiella and walked up and down our own tonipound under the 
ihady trees I was very happy , I rc<ul the Psalms appointed for 
this morning and thought ot how' m*m3' good people the3’’ li.ul com- 
ported on this the fifth day of c.ich succeeding mouth Dearest, I 
wish you would daily lead the Psalms foi the morning and evening 
Think, as yon read them, how man3' great men have loved to do 
the same The pious martyr Latimer, the large-minded political 
Bishop Cranmei, theustatesmen of Elizabeth’s time, and tli<it suc- 
cession of cratty, self-loinng public men that made English history 
dming the reigns of Henry the Eighth and his dauglitei so 
illustnous Then the adherents of the fallen Stuart faniib', m 
ivied castles, in poverty-stiicken and decaying paisonages, and 
amid the gay licence and secret misery of then evile Think, too. 
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of the sweetest of our Enghsh poets, George Herbert, ^ who refused 
a bishopric, jjreferring the daily sound of liis nllage church bells 
calling the husbandman from his fields and the rustic wife from hei 
spinmng-wheel to hear these veiy Psalms, word foi word, which 
you may lead every moimng and evening Then think of the 
piesent how deep, how catholic is the consolation they affoid 
Besides being read in eveiy country of the ivoild, and far ovei the 
ocean upon eveiy paiallel which maiks out the ship’s highway, 
think of their use in England These same Psahns which I read 
this morning ■will be read in thousands of cottages, giving comfoit 
to the Avidow and tin owing a gentle halo ovei the happiness of 
young marr ed folk ; in halls and castles, in the huiiy and bustle 
of cities, m parsonages, in stately cathedrals The woids which 
begui the first Psalm^ for this morning, ''The earth is the Lord's 
and all that theiein is,” will be spelt out by the ploughman, and 
cheei him as he goes forth to Ins toil , ^vill be read by the 
great London merchant to his assembled seivants, and for half an 
houi will ever t a soothmg influence upon him and perhaps on them , 
■will be wept over by the humble sorrowers that covei the face of 
every land, and ■will be intoned by wlute-robed choristers carrying 
consolation to bereaved ones — nay, to our Royal Widow herself ^ 

This has been the hottest day we have had It did require an 
immense struggle not to take a nap in the middle of the day, but 
I kept your portrait before me all the while Suddenly I heard 
the dead stifling silence outside broken by the chin up of a single 
sparrow, then two crows moved in the trees and cawed expectantly 
Immediately I arose from my table, threw open all my windows and 
doors, and in one moment the curtains were wavmg and flying 
about It was the south breeze A moment before all was dark, 
shut up, stifling inside my room, and red-hot and deadly still out- 
side But the south breeze the delicious south bieeze had come ' 
A thousand crows cawed, the sparrows troojied in through my 
windows, dashing round the room, quairelhng, fiohcking, chir- 
ruping And I gave youi poitiait a kiss and went on ivith my 
Bengali I do not care for any heat if only there is a slight bieeze , 
it IS the dead stagnation of an and animal life, both of beasts and 
birds, that is so trying But do not think I am unhappy Not a 
bit , only I long for you, and think often in the stifling afternoons 
and in the long but beautiful evenmgs, oh ' if I could have a single 
overture from little Jessie’s fingers, or one of our old songs I do 
pine for music 

The fascination of tropical scenery Aiiewed through the 
hallowing moonlight is the subject of Hunter’s lettei of the 

^ Geoige Herbert was a younger brother of Lord Herbert of Oherbury 
His volume of poems, entitled “The Temple,” reveals a saintly character, and 
IS still admired He died in 1635, aged forty-two 

^ H B H the Prince Consort died 14th December 1861 

r 
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following day It was ivritten aftei a dinnei-paity at the 
house of Dr Macrae, a leading Calcutta physician, who was 
destined to become a fiim fiiend and ally 

C 

To Miss Muruay 

March 6 , 1863 

We had a pleasant party last night After dinner we retiied to 
the outer drawing-ioom, which geneially consists of the veiandah, 
and heie most of the men got into solitary places and fell asleep, 
while three or four of us formed a circle round our beautiful hostess 
They are such a treat these blight moonlight nights '‘Leaning over 
the rail of the verandali, I thought it must really be the work of 
genii Thiee ox four vast pillaied palaces- rose spectrally white 
before us , daik, iich, strange-loolnng trees m aved in the southern 
bieeze between them , the eaith was covered with tiopical shrubs 
and floweis all visible in the light of the full moon , and m the 
imddle of the vanous gaidens ivere the bioad lake-like tanks, 
with then flights of steps glistening hke marble Not a motion 
except for the shadoiv of the trees reflecting their wend and stately 
dances upon the ghostly white houses Not a sound but the never 
silent giasshoppei and the faint echoes of some distant tom-tom 
^vlth 'vhicli the natives weie beguiling the night in their fax -off 
quarter Mrs Macrae was standing beside me, and I could not 
help saying to her, "Which scene out of the 'Arabian Nights’ is 
this When I leave the Service I think I shall have ' A Panoiama 
of the East by Moonlight’ painted, and go home and make my 
fortune ” 

The Right Hon James Wilson, Huntei’s uncle, had died 
at Dr Macrae’s house in 1861 The touch of tragedy m his 
end, Avhich came at the zenith of his poiieis and usefulness, 
affected his nephew deeply, and the next lettei contains the 
geim Avhich afterwaids expanded into xhat delightful woik, 
“ The Thackerays in India ” 

To Miss MuRR^Y 

. March 9 , 1863 

I gave you a little sketch yesterday Shall I give you another 
to-day^ Well, it ivill be entitled, "A Visit to my Uncle’s Grave 
Our Calcutta burial-giound is situated on the borderland between 
the Enghsh and the native quarter Your carnage turns sharply 
round out of Park Street, with its tall houses and green com- 
pomids, into a dusty road hned on both sides with thickly set 
native huts of mud or bamboo woik You first pass the old ceme- 
tery on the left hand Great trees surround this city of the dead 
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No more biuials are allowed in it; the ground has received its 
prey, and now lies gorged and pestilential beneath the thick, dank 
foliage, as silent and deserted as Pompeii undei its fifty feet of 
ashes A hiuidred yards fartlier on you come to the gate of the 
new cemetery on the light hand of the road Nothing becomes 
old sooner than a graveyard Is there not a fine sermon in that 
board at the porter's lodge vhich requests visitois not to pick the 
flowers in the nev cemetery the nev cemeteiy vhicli is now 
filled up nearl)' to the surface with dead men ^ My deal, that 
board vas painted some half a dozen years ago, when there were 
only'^ a fev graies and all the rest was a garden of flowers 

We pasjed along one walk after another, the tombs lying 
closely on both sides, not a single space or interval left for a new - 
comer The marble slabs already stieaked <ind discoloured with 
the rams, the buck and terracotta graves already crumbling to 
pieces, the soil so neatly kept, but so httle of it now left foi 
floA.ers, every'tlimg m that state of tnm ddsolation which is the 
proper thing in " new cemeteries ” My uncle’s tomb is about the 
nuddle of the silent republic It sbmds at the corner formed by’’ 
tw o roads w Inch intersect one another at right angles No great 
monument ajipears only a smooth sandstone platform laiscd about 
fourteen inches from the ground and surmounted by a jilam marble 
saicophagus A feir steps nearer the cemeteiy gate is the tomb 
of Sir IMordaunt Wells’s wufe ; immediately behind my uncle is the 
1 estmg-place of Dean Ti ench’s tw o sons , next on the one road is 
the wife of an oflicer, and next on the other i eposes a cavahy’^ 
captain, wflio, after a wild, misspent life, now lies wuthout a head- 
stone to lecoid Ins name — next to one of the men wflio saved India 
My' uncle’s tomb is over one \ault at the very corner of the tw^o 
loads, w'hile ovei the other is a httle simple cross maikmg the 
1 estmg-place of the Halseys’ little baby', my' uncle’s granddaughtei 
One iron railing includes both As I stood with my' hat ofl", lead- 
ing the great man’s epitaph, I felt that it w'as not light to ciiticise 
such memorials by ordinary standards It is long, and speaks his 
virtues boldly, but in an epitaph I always fancy theie should be 
nothing said to which a candid man would hesitate to give his 
assent In epitaphs, as m pulpit sermons, there is only one speakei 
There is no person to dispute premises or to deny' conclusions I 
theiefore hold that cleigy'men and epitaph-WTiters should be par- 
ticularly caieful not to assume anything which a fair-tlnnlang man 
could ivith justice refuse to admire Such a man, though he does 
not rise m his pew and point out the pai son’s false aiguments, is 
seiiously w'ounded m leligious faith and feeliilg by being compelled 
to listen in silence to a seimon which he believes to be founded on 
error oi on wilful misiepresentation So a gieat man’s epitaph 
should be so gentle, so catholic, that men of all paities can assent 
as they read, and go away softened and silent My uncle came 
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out to save the Indian finances, and lie died i\itli Ins iveapon m 
his hands, but before the houi of victory To my mind iiotliiniij 
can be more touching than the wounded general vho figlils on 
while his life is gushing fiom him, and then lies dovn calmU in 
his aimour to die on tlie field He laises his nun, and sujiporting 
his head upon his hand, keeps his eyes fi\ed upon the cloud of 
dust fioin which one p.irty will issue defeated .ind the otlicr con- 
querois The victoiy may be non, but the licnd falls to the 
ground befoie the stopped eais can heai the shout or the gla/cd 
eye can see the dust clear anay and the enemy m retreat So 
my uncle died, and lie died well 

Dealest, nould you like to hear liow the} buried li^m ^ I ]ia\c 
the stoiy fiom Mi Moule, the senior chaplain at the Cithcdral, 
who perfoimed the seivice, also fiom the ^e\ton and from I\Iis 
Macrae, in nliose house he died He h.ul been more or less 
ill foi some months, but a neek at Bariackpiir had somcnh.it 
restored his health, aiW he returned to haid nork in Calcutta again 
The very day befoie, he had begged Mrs M.icrae to conic o\ei to 
a quiet dinnei in oidei to concert nitli his d.uighter^ the programme 
of an " at home ” which he mslied to gi\ e one c\ emng c\ cr} n eek 
His scheme was foi his friends to come regularl} or not as the} felt 
inchned, in the French fashion Those A\ho cared foi dancing 
might enioy a naltz , such as nerc fond of music might listen 
to sonatas in another room, the elders indulged in nhist, nhile 
the young folk who had a taste for flnt.ition c.inicd on then 
little game in the veiandah Mrs Macrae left him icry full of 
this plan at night Gieatly to hei horror, next morning at eleicn 
o’clock her husband said to her, "I h.ave pist seen Wilson lie 
must die’” In a few days he i allied, but Alacrae knev his time 
had come All along my uncle had said, "Nevei mind the futuic , 
give me something to make me bettei for the present ” This 
Macrae did, warning him that if the disease took a certain tuiii 
the use of such medicines would make lecovery even more doubt- 
ful Mr Wilson ■uas sinking and becoming aery restless in his 
o house, so Dr Maciae had him brought to his own At last the 
patient became anxious and said, " Now, Doctor, tell me the truth 
How long are you going to give me to get my Bill through Council 
A couple of months will be enough ” Macrae shook his head 
again “I think I may get it through in thiee ■weeks if it must 
be so Another shake “ Come, don’t try to frighten me I 
must hve a fortnight, it can’t be done in less ” Still the dieadful 
shake Can you ^ive me ten days ^ ” Another shake of the 
head ^ “ Eight days, then — a week five days ^ ” (Fancy poor 
Maciae s feehngs at having to refuse such petitions ) " Well, tell 

me the utmost limit ^ ” Macrae whispered, " Not twenty-four 
houis ’ Soon aftei my uncle became insensible, and almost slept 

^ Now Mrs Matthew Horan of Lamherhurst, Susses 
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his life away^ but twelve or fifteen houis after this conveisation he 
began to speak about his work again Maciae was with him and 
held up his head The last woids he utteied were, “Oh, my poor 
Bill ' ” I beheve he then became quite unconscious Mi , Moule 
came and prayed beside his bed, and in the midst of a prayei he 
heard a deep sigh The spirit had fled 

In Apiil 1863 Hunter paid a visit to his newly-married 
fiiends, Di and Mis L They had settled at Baiiackpur, 

a small militaiy station fourteen miles noith of Calcutta, widely 
known as t^e scene of the first rumblings of the mutiny in 
1857 and as the countiy retieat of jaded Viceroys. 

<» 

To Miss Murhay 

• .dlijnZ 19, 1863 

I feel so sad this morning The L s are so good, and I can 
be good too when I am with pious people, but ivhen I go awiiy to 
m}’’ sohtaiy looms and have others buzzing about me who do not 
think of these solemn things, I become as woildly as themselves 
Little Hetty is such a blessing to Leonard He was better than 
most men before his marriage, but he is so changed now And it 
is all because he is under the influence of a really pious giil They 
have family prayers mormng and night, and you cannot think how'’ 
grateful I feel for having come out heie, and how sad it makes me 
to thmk how I forget my duties to God I could almost cr}!- just 
now , they are so happy and good, and I so solitary and inconsis- 
tent I do need some one who is ahvays bettei than myself I 
mean always better, not only sometimes Foi sometimes I do 
diaw near to God and humble my heart before Him, and resolve 
to hve for Him, but next day come the cares of the world and 
choke the good seed I sometimes feel myself such a match foi 
time and chance that, although I know to whom I owe all my 
strength, yet I cannot pause to thank Him Although my body is 
not of the most lobust type, yet I feel myself endowed with such 
physical endurance and such mental activity that for days I pass 
my time in a long, happy dieam of continual action Eveiy 
moment of the day I am leading hard, oi writing down my own 
speculations, or takmg rapid walks up and down my loom , and all 
night I dieam of my future and of you, and nothing wearies me in 
these moods The hottest day is not too hot Six houis’ sleep, 
full of dreams, aie enough to refiesh me aftei sixteen houis’ hard 
work It IS beautiful to see Leonaid and Hetty together They 
considei me a bi other, and tell me that they are going to behave 
as if they were all alone For these two children the piimary' 
curse has suiely been foi given ' Leonard has only one hour a day 
of work, from eight to mne in the morning, then all the long. 
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delightful twenty-thiee he is Avith Mrs Hetty I do not think 
theie IS half-an-houi that she is not toying with his hair^ oi caress- 
ing his moustache, oi pinching his eyebiows, or punishing him for 
some imaginary fault by tiying to bend back his gieat wrists Avith 
her toys of hands And he is so good to her He lies in a long 
armchaii and allows himself to be played with, and speaks so kindly 
to hei And life is such an easy, sunny mattei to them botli No 
books to distiact, no ambition to make them restless , the present, 
the piesent, that is enough Oh, why were we both born am- 
bitious ? I do not wish it otherwise , but the continual ease, the 
freedom from worldly temptations, the gentleness of heait, and 
humility befoie God that such dear souls as these enjby, alas ' we 
can nevei taste them < But is not private advancement -with us 
meiely the fruit of doing good to others ^ ?t seems hard to find 
out where the scheme for the general good ends and where private 
mteiest cieeps in hdo love these Indian laces so much, and I do 
so long to olDtain a hearmg for India in Em ope, that sometimes I 
fancy if I were to woik on without evei thinking of God I should 
still be doing good 

•Religion has very little to do with theology Just now, for 
example, I am deep m the woiks of the Casuists in defence of 
the Roman Cathohc faith They are just as much a relaxation 
as Adcm Smith's “ Wealth of Nations," or Mommsen, the modern 
Niebuhi's, “ History of Rome " Indeed, sometimes when my eyes 
are fairly wearied with Sanskrit oi Bengah chaiacters, I hesitate 
which of these three books I shall take up When I am most 
tired I fly to Caidmal Wiseman's lectures, for their ingenuity and 
generally sound aigument are exceedingly interesting, and yet they 
require no lengthened reflection before I eithei adopt or rebut 
them I never could be a Roman Cathohc, but I wondei that 
moie people do not become so It is the consistent Church, oi 
rather the Chuich m which, by the labouis of pious and talented 
men for ages, the reasonableness of its religious system has been 
^ made most clear and patent to all If we grant its premises we 
get over all the inconsistencies and difficulties of Protestantism , 
and those premises contain a maxim which removes these diffi- 
culties by placing them beyond the reach of leason and wuthm the 
province of faith The Protestant is distracted with doubts because 
he goes abroad and sees for himself, the Cathohc has no doubts 
because he hngeis quietly ivithm his cloister and believes what he 
is bid The truth is that reason is not a sufficiently fine instrument 
for dealing with God'G thoughts It is hke a good telescope, which 
when used for not very distant objects acts wonderfully, but when 
you apply it to remote islands you see things more distinctly, no 
doubt, than wuth the naked eye, but all discoloured and distorted, a 
rnri of confusing colours round the scene, and men hke trees walking 
So IS reason a wonderful power, but how uncertain a sound does it 
give upon God s great work compared with an mstrument which 
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God Himself has given us Faith ' Now, love, I feel so re- 
lieved that I have told you all my feehngs Yes, let us live our 
o'nn life No man can be anything but himself without losing 
moie than he gains But let us lemember the true value of success 
a thing to be sought after and piized, but not to be the sole 
object of our lives 

By tins time the Indian dog-days weie at their zenith, and 
the gaieties of Calcutta had sufreied their ivonted eclipse En- 
foiced confinement in darkened rooms to escape the pitiless 
glare which made the stony stieets a furnace, sleepless nights 
when the punkah failed to give even the semblance of coolness 
to the air, began to tell heavily on a fiame enfeebled by pro- 
longed study Hunter’s old enemy, neuralgia, returned, and 
his elasticity was strained almost to bieakmg-point 

To Miss Murray 

June 4, 1863. 

I sometimes think I have not dealt quite fairly with you in always 
wnting as if I were in good spirits Indeed you know that my 
temperament is one iv hich finds pleasures easily, and is capable of 
veiy intense happiness But the very cause which gives' me so 
many joyous moments condemns to many a long hour of melan- 
choly I do not know how it has come about that a person with 
ray iieivous and appaiently buoyant temperament should be for 
ever prying into his oAvn heait But so it is, and these are always 
sad days for me Then, although I go a good deal into society and 
know a numbei of people, foi the last few months I can't bear to 
go out My gieatest pleasuie is a sohtaiy iide, thinking about 
you I feel almost criminal in not carmg for the society of other 
young men, and at times we are apt to fall into worldly feehngs, 
into pietending to be better than we aie, and to looking to one , 
anothei (or at least I to you) for fresh food foi our vanity Sorae^ 
people’s vanity is pleasant and haimless , for example, Leonard’s 
It will do him no harm if his wife sits at his feet and looks up to 
him all his life , he will still be a very populai fellow But my 
conceit is quite different I really do not feel myself superior to 
otheis Indeed, I generally feel the very reverse, and do my best 
to conceal it In truth, it does not much’ matter whether a man 
thinks himself infenoi or supeiior, if he thinks about himself at 
all, ten chances to one he is a disagieeable fellow It is precisely 
on this point that my education has been neglected 

The annual deluge which comes in Lower Bengal with the 
second week of June brought some relief to Hunter’s over- 
wiought system, but he still’pmed foi his long-promised, bride. 
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To Miss MunnAV 

June 20, 18G3 

Three yeais and thiec days have now passed since you gave 
me youi pledge to be mine, and I trust that I may lie as good 
a husband to you as I have been a faitliful lover Indeed, ncicr 
foi a moment have my affections strayed from your gentle keeping. 
I often feel veiy unhappy about my temper, for I am so iriitable 
and captious that I am continually undei the necessity of feeling 
ashamed of myself It is dull work, how'ever, all hlone in this hot 
wet city, poiing over my books in a dark room from morning to 
mght, with the melancholy plash of water gushing front the spouts 
on the loof incessantly heard outside And now about my \uews 
I am afraid that if I weie to read for highesfe honouis in Sanskrit 
the examineis w'ould not grant them before January or February 
Howevei haid a man, may Avork, it is intended that a Degree of 
Honour shall only be obtained in a year's time If I were a 
bachelor I should stay here and read Sanskrit , not from any idea 
of obtaining distinction — for no one here cares for leannng but 
because I am convinced that the man'wdio w'orthily writes tlie 
history of the Sanskrit race wull gain for himself a place among the 
fcAV Avriteis Avhom the Avhole w’oild agrees to honour , and that such 
a history will never be Avorthily wuitten except by one a\ ho know s 
both the hteiature of the ancients and the character, habits, and 
superstitions of their degenerate childien Only a Sanskrit scholar 
Avho has lived in India can accomplish this But I am afraid w e 
should lose too much, from a pecuniary point of vieiv, by staying 
so long in Calcutta 

These fai-ieaching ambitions weie stilled foi the moment by 
the voice of w'oildly piudence, which always appealed stiongly 
to the practical side of Huntei’s chaiactei He leflected that 
• in a few months he must set up house at a provincial station 
'With a bride ivho ivould bring him little besides hei maiden 
love and a heart-ivhole devotion to his interests He theie- 
fore bent all his eneigies upon inasteiing Bengali, which is a 
tiue daughtei of the noble Sanskrit tongue, possessing the 
mellifluousness of Italian with the pow'ei inheient in German 
of expressing complex ideas Within five months of his ariival 
in Calcutta he became fully qualified foi the public seivice by 
passing an examination in this difficult veinaculai, and he 
afterwards obtained a ceitificate of high pioficiency theiein 
Avith a substantial pecuniaiy reivaid No contingency A\hich 
fate might have in store for him escaped his calculations 
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To Miss Murrw 

July 6, 1863 

In five years from the trnie you join me we shall be able to 
letire on about £4*00 a year of our own, and if I am obhged to 
do so from ill-health, there is no doubt papa will make it up to 
£600 And then we should spend oui first four yeais half on the 
Continent and half at home, passing the gloomy autumns and 
vunteis abroad among the \aneyards and picture gallenes of 
Germany and nqble old Itahan cities It is strange that, although 
I am such a contented fellow, 1 alvays feel that my present pro- 
fession IS oply a means towards giving me an opportunity of be- 
coming an mdependent man of letters Perhaps this is only a 
device of the wicked one to lead me into great mistakes, but it 
has always*been my Tiehef from early boyhood that literature was 
my natural career If I retired in good tune from India, I might 
hope to have done something before I -was thirty-two, when it is 
my ambition to settle near your friends If my class of writmg 
IS successful at all, it bungs the author the respect of political 
men You know how stiong my passion is for pohtical history 
Oh, how much is to be done in that subject I should be pos- 
sessed of an education and framing such as are given to very few 
The advantages of an academic career combmed with early tiavel 
I share "vvith most cultivated young Englishmen, but add t5 these 
five years of administrative duties in India, a sound knowledge of 
several Eastern languages, and, if we spent four years on the 
Continent, an acquaintance "vath the hterature of the Latin laces, 
and I venture to think that very few men in England would have 
a better chance of succeeding as an author Besides, I am not 
one of those who are careful only about the matter of histoiy 
Such men may be great chromclers or searching logicians, but 
they are seldom standard witers For I should be anxious to 
make my books pay somethmg into our httle domestic exchequer, 
and if a book is to be remunerative it must be -written in an 
attractive style Now this point has always been a subject of o 
close study with me, and I do thmk that in the mattei of stjde 
I should have a fair chance of succeeding What pleasure it 
would give me to do justice to this fallen race and to vindicate 
the conduct of England in her deahngs with India ' 

Hunter seized the last occasion on which he could com- 
municate with Miss Muriay befoie the meeting so aidently 
longed for, by tendeiing some excellent aHvice as to her con- 
duct on boaid ship 

J^dy 8, 1863 

When you hear anything said, any stoiy told, any void ap- 
proaching a scoff at religion, or the least attempt at mdelicate vit 
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oi allusion, sliow by your manner that you aie not pleased Who 
are you or any other young girl, to leprove strangers for coarseness 
oi ineverence ^ But be sure to show the offender tliat you do not 
approve However much a man may like a fast giil poui pctisci 
le temps on a voyage, be suie that he lespedts a leserved and 
modest one Be yourself m all things, and you ivill be all that 
a husband oi lovei can desire , m manners open and friendly to 
every one, m conversation the attentive listener rathei than the 
speaker, making no confidantes, suspecting oi thinking ill of no 
person Above all, never allow yourself to think that jou aie 
inferior to one peison or supenor to another Avoid being in- 
timate with gentlemen whom the other ladies shun But-tth} do 
I write all this ^ Not because jou need myadiice, but because 
I know that, though not required, it will bp folloA\ed, just as I 
should obey any injunction you might lay upon me 
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A MARVELLOUS RECOVERY 

Miss MuEj8,AY sailed from the London Docks on 12th August 
1863, in the auxihaiy screw vessel Mauiihus, which in the 
following year was« blown by a cyclone out of the Hugh and 
deposited a quarter of a mile inland On the fiist day of 
December the fated vessel ariived at Calcutta, aftei a tedious 
voyage of 103 days, and the impatient lover had at last the 
joy of clasping his Jiancee to his heart. He was in the highest 
spnits, and the flush of health and happiness gave a very 
different appeal ance to the pallid student from whom she had 
paited a year befoie 

During the brief remainder of her single life Miss Murray 
V as hospitably entertained by the Accountant-General of 
Bengal, Mi E E Hairison, of the Civil Service, and his vufe 
From their house she was maiiied on the 4th Decembei at the 
Calcutta Cathedral, in the presence of a host of friends, Mr. 
Moule, a v ell-known chaplain of that day, being the officiat- 
ing priest, and Mi T. W Giibble the bridegroom’s best man 
The honeymoon was spent at Baudry’s hotel in Chandernagor, 
one of those poor fragments of a vanished poivei which serve 
to remind the French that they once strove with ourselves fo» 
mastery in the East ^ It is a bright little place, essentially 
Continental m all externals, and bathed, like its mighty neigh- 
bour, by the swiftly-flov mg Hugh Their happiness vas cut 
short by the inexorable tall of public dutjN On 10th December 

^ The survival of Pondichen, Chandernagor, and other French possessions 
v?hich sparsely stud the map of India is not the»most creditable episode in 
the diplomacy of a people who “make war like lions and peace like asses ” 
Prince Talleyrand completely outmanoeuvred the British representatives at 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814, and the East India Company found, too late 
for effective protest, that the stattw g«o ante bdlum. had been restored in India, 
and that they were saddled with the payment of an indirect subsidy to their 
vanquished rivals, which goes far towards supporting the inflated establish- 
ments maintained in these paltry colonies 
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Huntei was gazetted as Assistant Magistiate- Collectoi of 
Biibhum, a small distnct about a bundled miles noith-west 
of Calcutta He aiiived with his bnde on Chiistmas Eie at 
then new home, destined to become famous a’S the nidus of the 
“ Annals of Ruial Bengal ” 

Birbhum is thus descubed in that immoital voik 

On the west use the mountains, coveied to the summit iv itli 
masses of vegetation Gorgeous ci eeiiers first w reathc a\ ith flo^\ ci s, 
then strangle their paient stem, and finall}' bind together the Ining 
and the dead in one impenetrable thicket Here and there an 
isolated hill v ith a flat top stands out like a fortress in the plains 
From lavines aiched ovei ivith foliage turbid, cataracts lea]) donn 
upon the valley, there to unite uith nvers •uhicli at one season of 
the yeai pom along m volumes of ivatei half .i mile bro.id and 
twenty feet deep, and 'at another season dnnidle to siher threads 
amid wide expanses of sand Over the uplands the jungle still 
holds Its pimiitive leign, affording covei to viild beasts and cool 
glades foi heids of cattle In geneial the plains undulate gently 
eastwards, dotted with frmt-bearing gioves, enamelled v\ith bright 
gieen iice-fields, and studded with piosperous vullages ^ 

Suit’, the capital of this w ell- watered land, rich in noble 
sceneiy, is a town of about 8000 inhabitants, twelve miles b} 
road fiom Sainthia, then a station on the main line of the East 
Indian Raihvay It coveis a iidge of Jaterite, for Biibhum, 
unlike the Gangetic valley to the noith and east, is no alluvial 
plain, but an outlying spui of India’s cential mountain citadel. 
The Euiopean lesidents occupied bungalows on either side of a 
bioad thoroughfare leading to the crow'ded native town, which 
commands exquisite views of villages bulled in foliage seen 
acioss the gentle slojie of terraced iice-fields v\ith a background 
of distant hills. Then chief was the District Judge, who gave 
the new-comeis a heaity welcome Then theie was the young 
assistant’s official supeiioi, the Magistrate-Collectoi, a warm- 
hearted old lush doctor, and a staff corps captain who supei in- 
tended the newdy-foimed Bengal police These, with then 
womenfolk, vveie seven in number, and they formed a pleasant 
and hospitable little society Its centre was the Judge’s house, 
depicted in the “ Old Missionary ” as 

An imposing white edifice with Doric-pillared veiandas and a 
flat roof, in the midst of an extensive park dotted wnth ancient 

^ “Annals of Bural Bengal,” 7th edition, p 1 
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trees A long avenue led across the parched swaid to the Judge’s 
garden, whrch was separated from the marn park by a pubhc road 
Thrs garden, the work of a Irne of judges durrng a hundred years, 
was the one spot always green m an arrd statron ^ 

• 

And indeed is Sun, except dunng the months immediately 
follo^\mg the annual rains, vhich dye the fields vith the 
bnghtest gieen Like Huntei, I set up house theie with a 
young wife a quaiter of a century later, and well do I recollect 
the oven-like heat of the dog-days, and the still more exhaust- 
ing steaminess of the rainy months Sun was the sleepiest of 
hollows, and the only creatuies Ashich showed any approach to 
activity weie the silhkes We lived in daily peril of our lives 
from cobias and a tiny but most venomous vipei called the 
Tteiait^ which had a fashion of sleeping “coiled round a door 
handle It was a standing marvel with us that any great 
and lasting work should have been written in such sui- 
loundmgs ^ 

The Hunters established themselves in a bungalow which 
stood nearly opposite the Judge’s mansion, on the left.of the 
highway leading to the native town There are few sights so 
mournful as a ruined English home in Bengal, where the annual 
deluge and parasitical vegetation combine to destroy any house 
which remains a few 3"eais uncaied for. ,In 1887 Hunter’s was 
loofless, and it has now disappeared. Twenty-five years earlier 
it was a one-stoned building with two large apartments, one of 
which was divided to form bedroom and dining-ioom The 
industry and good taste of the young people soon gave it an 
air of comfort, but the furnishing and plenishing drained the 
domestic exchequer, and they started no less than ^140 in* 
debt for absolute necessaries So they sternly resolved to live 

1 “ The Old Missionary,” 1896, p 68 As recently as 1888 the Judge’s 
stable contained the relics of a cumbrous eighteenth-century coach, which 
had been despatched by TVarren Hastings to convey the Judge’s wife of the 
period to Calcutta She probably preferred the easy if leisurely palanquin to 
the jolting of a wheeled vehicle on the tracts which then did duty for roads 

- One day my wife and I were sitting under arP umbrageous banyan-tree 
which stood close to our house at Sun She was singing, while I was in- 
vestigating the economy of a white ant’s nest, another local plague Sud- 
denly the melody ceased, and looking towards her, I saw a large cJbra slovlv 
gliding in her direction with erect head and extended hood swaying rhythmi- 
cally from side to side She called loudly to me, and the creature turned and 
fled like lightning to its hole 
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on <£17 a month and devote the balance of £23 left fiom an 
assistant-magistiate’s pay of £40 pei mensem to liquidating 
then liabilities The few who have tiled to maintain the 
position expected in a covenanted civilian pn such a pittance 
will appreciate the saciifices entailed by this Spaifcan resohe 
And yet their Scottish thiift enabled them to bear then full 
share of station hospitalities Sun, like most of the smaller 
Indian centies, had its Mutton Club, managed by an honoiary 
secretaiy, nho kept a sufficient stock of sheep, bought at less 
than two shillings a head, and fattened them foi the table on a 
diet of pulse One was killed eveiy week, and the meat divided 
among the five members The hostess ow whom de\ oh ed the 
succulent saddle was expected to ask the othei membeis to 
dinnei, followed gentially by a modest game at loo, and such 
music as her much- tiled piano afforded These simposia neie 
Huntei’s chief social lelaxation. Throughout life he liad a 
passion foi yachting and hoises The first vas, of couise, 
unattainable in Bengal , the second was indulged by the pui- 
chase of divers native ponies, yclept “tattoos,"" spirited little 
creatuies, despite their fiddle-heads and caf-hams iVIis 
Huntei soon learnt to enjoy a gallop at eaily dann, oi nhen 
the swiftly-appi caching daikness took the sting out of the 
Indian sun And as finances impioved, so did the supply of 
hoise-flesh 

The daily loutine, when the cold weathei of 1863-64 had 
passed, is vividly told in the “ Old Missionary "" 

The hot winds set in hke a consuming fii e The laige double 
doors which foiin the windows of an Anglo-Indian house stood 
open all night and weie shut up tight in early morning The 

public offices opened at seven and closed for the day at noon 
Then each man diove swnftly tlirough the furnace of shimmeiing 
air to his daikened and silent home A hngeiing bath and a 
languid breakfast brought the hot horns to one o’clock The slow 
combustion of the suffocating afteinoon was endured somehow’^ 
under the punkah, with, the help of endless bundles of papeis in 
ones office box, read by chance lays which fieicely foiced an 
entrance through every chink in the double doois of glass and 
wood About SIX w^e all met at the racket-court, whose high w'all 
by that time cast a sufficient shadow A couple of foui -handed 
games (the doctor was giowm too stout to play) left us steaming at 
every pore and making at each step a damp foot-print through 
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our white canvas shoes on the pavement Then the dehcious 
plunge m the smmming-bath m the Judge’s garden the one 
moment of freshness looked forward to throughout the exhausting 
day A cheroot and an iced dnnk as we lay fanned by the ser- 
vants on long chairs at the top of the MountJ and, presently, 
almost m a mmute, the sun had once more hidden his mahgnant 
face, and the blinding glaie of day gave place to the stifling 
stillness of night 

But for ofScial duties, supplemented m lare cases by the 
pursuit of literature undei difSculties, life in a small Bengal 
station IS intolerable to any one with a modicum of culture 
Hunter lose with the sun, sometimes before it, and after the 
obligatory tea and toast, noiv naturalised in England as chota 
Jiaziri, he cantered to the Government offices. Theie, seated 
on a dais in a dark little hole dignified as the “Assistant- 
Magistrate’s Court Room,” he endm*ed the endless verbosity 
of native attorneys and the tissue of fabiications spun by 
witnesses m petty ciiminal and rent cases till long past noon 
But his novitiate was abridged by the knowledge of the ver- 
nacular which had won for him the special prize fo^r high 
proficiency therein. 

He was appointed Sub-Registrar of Deeds relating to 
loans and land transfers, was placed in charge of the District 
Treasury, and became incieasingly useful to his superior officers 
Unfortunately the latter belonged to the categorj^ of Haileybury 
men who regarded “ competition- wallahs ” with unconcealed 
dislike The civilians of the old regime, taken as a whole, 
held out the right hand of fellow^ship to the young colleagues 
who owed their position to brains, not family connection But 
there were exceptions, and amongst them w^as the Magistrate- 
Collector of Birbhnm, whose indolence led him to impose on 
his young assistant duties which lay beyond the scope of the 
powers conferred on begmners by the Government At length 
Hunter was compelled to tender a respectful remonstrance, 
vhich led to much unhappiness until his jealous chief was 
transferred to another sphere He was Replaced by Mr. John 
Lowis, a civilian of a very diffeient type Experienced, tact- 

1 “The Old Missionary,” 1896, p 71 This description includes some 
features which are not to be found at Sun — the racquet court, for instance, 
which appears to be a reminiscence of the larger station of Midnapur 
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fill, and warm-li6aitcd, he soon gained Hunters lespccl and 
affection, and a life-long fiiendsliip spiang up lietwcen them. 

The Distiict Judge Mas, again. Mi Lomis’s anlilhcds, and 
a passage of aims took place between lluntci and himself 
which is too chaiacteiistic to be omitted TJie ncaltliicst of 
the native houses in Birbhum ivas that of the Iletampui }la]a. 
In 1864; it ivas lepiesented by a boy vho had not been made a 
waid of couit He had thus fallen under Zqnana innuence, 
and Mas deteiioiating in mind and body owing to evccssne 
indulgence and the absence of any attempt to ht him for his 
futuie lesponsibilities Hunter Msited Iletampur in older to 
search the family aichises foi mateiials ioi his “Annals of 
Rural Bengal,'” ivhich he commenced within a few months nflei 
aiming at Sun. He at once detected the cmI influences 
ivhich suirounded the young chief, and his innate sense of 
justice rose in revolt against the apath) of the District Judge, 
whose duty should have prompted him to interfere 

Piivate and official remonstrance were alike unavailing, and 
the aiipual vacation w^as at hand, which would gne the lelatucs 
an opportunity of spiriting the lad aw’ay fai bejond reach 
He therefore took the very bold course of proceeding to 
Calcutta and laying the matter before his friend, I\Ir. R 
Barclay Chapman, a Member of the Boaid of Reienue So 
piessing w'as his insistence that the Boaid obtained an older 
from the Calcutta High Court directing the District Judge to 
deal with the Hetampui case at once Armed with this man- 
date he hastened back to Sun On arming at the Samthia 
raihvay station at early dawn, he found the Judge on the 
'point of starting for Daijihng, and his luggage actually placed 
in the waiting train 

Hunter at once addressed the truant “I am leiy soiiy 
to inteifere with your holiday, but I have an oider from the 
High Court in my pocket w'hich directs you to dispose of the 
application foi making the Hetampur minor a ward without 
further delay ” ' 

The Judge “ Nonsense ' I’ve closed my court, and I can’t 
possibly take the mattei up till my return ” 

Hunter “ But, sir, the holidays don’t begin till to-morrow'. 
Besides, the matter is urgent , the boy w^ill be utterly ruined if 
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■we lea\e him m his piesent suiroundings foi two months 
moie*’ 

The Judge * “ I can’t help that, m}' court is closed ” 

Hunter “Well, sii, heie is the oidei (pioducing it) If 
you decline to take cognisance of it, I shall have to post it up 
in } oui com t.” 

This was a decisne blow The Judge leluclantly piepared 
to return to Sun But his buggy had been sent awai, and 
he lefused a seat piofFeied in Hunters which was waiting at 
the station, He was lelieied, however, from a weaiy tiudge 
of eleien miles by the annal of his own coineyance which 
Huntei sent back foi him on oiei taking it on the w'ay home 
When the couit opened a few hours later, the daring }oung 
Assistant appealed in suppoit of the application. His adveisaiy 
said with ill-giace, “ Here, take }our Older,*’ and immediately 
adjourned the sitting The Hetampui Estate was saved. 

But such episodes weie of larc occuirence The numeious 
letteis which haie been pieseiied fiom Suii residents piove 
that Hunter’s relations with them weie, on the whole, ^most 
haimonious, and that his leseaiches into the history of Biibhum 
met with e\eiy encouiagement. TJie missionaiies labouring at 
Suri weie especially helpful The distiict maiches with the 
Santal Paiganas, an upland legion inhabited by an aboiiginal 
tribe which has successfully withstood the assimilating piocess 
adopted by the eaily Arjan in\adeis They aie a piimitiie 
race, maintaining a piecaiious existence by hunting and the 
fruit of patches of w'asteful cultivation^ Like other wild 
tubes they aie sub]ect to gusts of fieice and unieasoning 
excitement, but they aie not steeled against Christianity b}' 
the influence of a highly developed leligion At Sun, there- 
fore, the seed cast by missionary efforts fell upon fav'ouiable 
ground, and the agents posted there during the wave of 
enthusiasm excited by Carey, AVaid, and Marshman’s labours 
at Serampui had a certain measure of success Their chief 
was an aged man who had been a contemporary of Dr Muuay’s 

^ The pressure of population is severe in Santaha, and little colonies of 
the tribesmen are to be found attached to most indigo factories in Bengal 
Money is scarce there My wife asked a Santal, during one of our cold- 
•weather tours in Birbhum, what his monthly expenses were He replied, after 
a long pause, “ Well, if I am ver) extravagant I spend a rupee ” 
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at the Edinbuigh Unneisit_\ lie ■was known ns “Dot tot 
Williamson, fiom the fact that he had sludied nieduine in 
oidei to incicasehis hold on his flock Among them, and ns 
one of them, he had Ined foi half a ccntnie v.ithonl ontf 
Msiting Euiope, and had llitis gamed an intimate 1 no Dedgf 
of native chavactci and customs which he vns cut rend) to 
inipait to othei6 ^ 

Hunlei sat at the feel of this capnhle im tint lot, and thr 
lesult of then fnendship is patent in his carliti liteiar\ ^ oil. 
The patiiaich undonhtcdly suggested the heio ot the “Old 
Missionai } but the niitlioi told me that it v.n‘ IinrhU 
idealised, and that, in jioint of fact, three mi‘'>!onarn> had 
unconsciously sat foi then portiaits Ills abode is njiil) 
desciibed in that chniming id} 11 as 

A stiagqhng, onc-sloncd bungalow, with the thuk tlintch 
piojecting low o\er the \trin(lah Orifjinalh it must li'o t con- 
sisted of two small rooms Various irtlcss additions, jiitlmc' nut 
at angles to avoid the sun or to catch the hret/t, recordtd the 
changing needs of .i long life, as Hit want of an ofiicc for tiu s .U 
of bdoks, or a dispcnsaii for the sick, or of chambers for his wife 
and child arose But the rough woollen pillars of the \enndah 
w'ere festooned with flowering creepers w Inch cm'c a piclurtsqut, 
unity and a grateful sense of greenness to tiie w lioit '1 lie colt.nre 
stood in an ample oich ird of mangoes, gua\as, custard apples, and 
other friiit-beai mg trees, planted b} the mission iri ’s own hand in 
skilful roA\s to «illow fice pass.igc for the wind - 

Fiom his inteicouisc with Willmmson sprang Hunters 
life-long synipath} with Chnstiaii missions, a sentiment which 
is lare among Euiopean oflicinls in India Their attitude must 
not be misinteipieted It is, in gieat nica'-uic, due to the 
policy of the Biitish Goveiniiicnt, which is, and must icinain, 
one of bene\olent neutiality iowaids attempts at pioselvtising 
the natives No foieign iCgime which iiieinicd the suspicion 
of favouiing such effoits would stand foi a decade in India 
Oil was pomed on the flame of the Mutiny of 1857 b} lumours 
set on foot by the flisaflected that we aimed at loreibl} coiiveit- 
ing both Hindus and IMohamniedans to oui owti eiced “ Dm ' 
Din I ”3 battle-ciy which nevei failed to attiact a fuiioiis 

^ Dr Vi’ilhamson died at Sun in 1867 

- “ The Old Missionary,” p 29 

* An Arabic word meaning religion — the Faith, as we should saw 
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mob to the staiidaid of levolt. The situation in 1866 was 
still a delicate one, for the scars of that gieat cataclysm weie 
hardly closed It is giavei at the present day, for we aie face 
to face with a revival of the spirit of Islam throughout India, 
the outcome of a sedulous propagation of Wahabi doctiines 
And Hinduism, hitheito supposed to be a non-piogressive 
creed, admitting no converts within its fold, shows an un- 
exampled elasticity and opens its ranks to millions who were 
once legaided by the elect as hopeless outcasts With this 
silent revolution Chiistiaii missionaiies are poweiless to deal 
The dreams of the saintly band who put apostolic ideals in 
practice at Serampilr, of Heber and Duff, have been belied by 
the inexorable logic of facts. Our missionaiies have tacitly 
abandoned the attempt to meet the phillanxes of Islam and 
Brahmanism by an aimy of itmeiant pieacheis, and content 
themselves with maintaining efficient schools and colleges 
wheie Hindu and Muhammadan lads may gratify then heart’s 
desire by v inning univeisity degrees without the slightest iisk 
of proselytising influences The woi kings of the leaven, which 
ivas destined to give new life to the moribund cieeds of Asia 
did not escape Hunter’s observant eye, and we shall piesently 
see that it inspiied his fiist effoit as a ]ournahst 

The Anglo-Indian pi ess has not yet found its chroniclei, 
although the theme, tieated with sympathy and adequate 
knowledge, vould be of great and peimanent interest In no 
civilised countiy does the Fourth Estate encounter greater 
diawbacks, and the high literary level maintained by the lead- 
ing newspapers is as convincing a proof of Biitish peisistence 
as any afforded by Indian history The conditions undei* 
Avhich an editoi labouis in the Presidency towns differ radically 
fiom those with which Fleet Stieet is farailiai The sparse 
European population is widely scattered, while the natives 
aie too poor or too thrifty to indulge m the luxury of a daily 
papei Hence the ciiculation of the most influential organ of 
opinion IS trivial when judged by a Western standard. Nor is 
their income from advertisements at all considerable, where 
customers are few, merchants and tradesmen do not find their 
account in trumpeting then waies at vast expense Thus a 
Calcutta editor is not surrounded, as is his English colleague. 
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with a staff of well-paid assistants who aie pi one to lesent the 
intrusion of an outsidei. He couits the amateur contributoi, 
and is only too glad to open his columns to an} one who has 
a stoiy to tell and the powei to clothe it in a pungent oi 
graceful style Anglo-Indian journalism affoided a noble area 
for a young man thiilhng with eneigy and conscious of the 
possession of gieat hteiaiy gifts Noi ^eie steinei incentnes 
wanting in Huntei’s case His income in 186^' was less than 
J’500 a yeai, and the piospects of speedil} incieasing it weie 
vague enough He cast about him for an oppoitunity of 
obtaining a footing in the press, and found one through a 
curious tiain of ciicuinstances. Towaids the end of July he 
met Captain G II Femvick, the editoi of the Indian Daily 
Neics^ at the stables of a Calcutta hoise-dealei He was in 
tieaty foi a lemount, and, finding himself foiestalled by 
Fenwick, he asked whether his iival w^as inclined to sunendei 
his baigain The latter yielded w'lth good giace, and added, 
half m jest, “But I shall expect you to wiite an article foi us 
as a qnid pro qno'" Hunter took the editor at his void, and 
on 6th August 1864, his fiist contiibution to the daily piess 
made its appeaiance It is headed, “Intel loi Sketches I The 
Wahabi,” and is a stiiking pictuie of one of those missionane§ 
of the gieat Puritan movement w-hich was shaking Islam to its 
foundations, and was fated in a few yeais to gi\e English 
statesmen so much uneasiness This eaily effort displays no 
signs of immatuiity, and the exordium has the hfe-hke touch 
w'hich astonished the woild in the “ Annals of Rural Bengal ” 

( It IS only an old man talking to a gioup of Mussulmans under 
a. pipal tiee ^ Close by, an undeisized i eddish pony, with a laige 
head fixed on a lanky neck, is tiying to sciatch the flies from a 
saddle-gall by means of a very lagged tail The poor beast, his 

1 This newspaper, which still flourishes as the organ of Calcutta trade, 
sprang from the Bengal Hurlaru, which made its first appearance as a daily 
in 1819 Its tone was radical and utilitarian, an echo of vie\is which, about 
a decade later, produced^,the first Keform Bill It enjoyed a succession of 
able editors, amongst whom were Sir John Kaye, the historian of the Mutiny, 
and the late Mr James Hutton Shortly before Hunter’s connection with 
toe Lady News, it passed under the contiol of a Calcutta syndicate Captain 
T’enjfick, who then edited it, was a Crimean hero 

rehgiosa, so called because it figures in Hindu 
mythology, and is one of the objects of tree worship It is a citadel of 
dense perennial foliage 
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foie legs crippled -with rope, hops painfully fiom one tuft of grass 
to another, occasionally turning his head i ound savagely on some 
fly beyond reach of the meagi e tail, and then stretching out his 
neck in that utter hstlessness which ammals worn out Avith tiavel 
sink into Tlie old man has a fiesh complexion and a long white 
beard , he mumbles his woids a little, but not enough to hide the 
ngorous up-country inflection Mith which he delivers his sentences 
He lumself seems very much m earnest, but his eight oi ten 
hearers listen ivuth stupid eyes, and, saving a shght salaam when 
they depart, come and go with all the freedom of a street 
preacher’s congregation in England It is the month of May, and 
the old mai2 is vehementl}’- denouncing the follies of the coming 
festival He is by no means careful not to offend He tells his 
hearers that they wall all wear their new clothes ovei then old 
hearts ; that they ivill stun their ears ivith the lutes and drums 
of the Bengali unbelievers till they aie deaf to the melody of the 
Koian; and that the whole festival of the Mohurrum, its sham 
fights, its feigned mourmng, its wild feasting, its mock penitence, 
are utterly abominable to' God and His Prophet The Mussulmans 
of a quiet Bengah village are geneially not the best sort of soil for 
a reformer to cast his seed into, and, as the group breaks up at the 
close of the harangue, public opinion, though divided, is mainly 
against the speakei Altogether, the sermon has fallen>rather 

flat, and the preacher is aware of it The crowd, when dispersed, 
leaves a lesidue of tivo Mussuhnans in soiled clothes, who appear 
to be fellow-tiavellers of the preachei, and who watch his every 
movement with veneration He talks to them in low, quiet tones 
foi a short time, and then composes himself to sleep, while his 
dirty disciples fan him by turns The jaded pony, too, has given 
up any further search after the paiched tufts of glass, and, for- 
getful of his daily wrongs, sleeps standing under an adjacent tree 
In the cool of the evemng the party departs as it came, unnoticed, 
the old man on the pony, and the soiled followers trudging on 
either side The unsuccessful preacher is the representative of 
many thousand earnest men at this moment wandering over Asia,' 
sometimes acknowledged, sometimes ignored at the mosques, 
teaching divers doctrines, speaking various tongues, but all devoted 
to the quiet task of purifying the creed of Mohammed, as Hilde- 
brand’s monks purged the Church of Rome 

This portrait, diawn fiOm the life, attracted wide attention, 
for in point of style and vigour it was |ar above newspapei 
writing in those days Such a contiibutor was not to be lost 
sight of, and Captain Fenwick speedily struck a bargain for 
three articles a week of a column and a half at =£*3, 4s apiece. 
Between 6th August and 31st Octobei, the young journalist 
furnished no fewer than seventy columns of closely printed 
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matter, which cost him, as he told his editoi, “ my ^\ho!c lime 
available foi wnting moie than hie lioui', a da} E\eiy 
cunent topic vas handled in mnt,ieily st}le; hut the most 
notewoithy of these early contiibiilions vas the senes of 
sketches vhich opened luth “the Wahabi” 'I’hc} supplied 
mateiials foi the “Annals of Jluial Bengal,” and many othci 
works of permanent value No 4 evidently suggcslcd the 
opening chapter of “ Tlie Tiiackeiays in India,” and it contains 
an exquisite description of the peaceful God's Acre at Sun 

In the centie of the little jilot of ground an aged timnrind tree 
rises and spreads its delicate foliage n idcl\ ynough to shade all 
the graves Theie is one feature of the jd.icc that sjicaks most 
tenderl}’^ of the feeling of exile and longing for home All the 
graves turn wistfully ‘ton nr vis the vest Tlic} lie in sight oi a 
beautiful mountain range, .imong nhich the sun sets, and towards 
which the eyes of all Englishmen m that retired district niglitly 
turn The hills are about tncntj-hvc miles off, and .it this season 
stand out exquisitely clear and blue beneath the illuminated skj 
Rich floods of crimson pour thiough their defiles, and aboic is a 
gieat sea of light interspersed vith islands and continents of 
purple^ clouds, reminding the living of the sunsets of England, 
and shining forth as a visible realisation of the f.iith of the dead. 
None of the sleepers beneath that tmiarind tree have ni} relatives 
in the district, but those tombs, all rigidly looking towards that 
distant land whither the thoughts of the living consbintl} turn, 
have pleaded powerfully -with the saccessne gcneiations who have 
ruled in the district Despite Bengal damp and Jieat, it 

suggests only that feeling of gentle and not unwelcome sadness 
that steals upon us in the lural chmehyards of England 

Sun w^as a holiday lesort foi Judges of the Calcutta High 
(Court m times when a lailway to Dai)iling was undreamt of 
Amongst the long vacation visitois in 1S6‘I was Mi Waltei 
Scott Seton-Kaii, who is, I believe, the last suiviving godson 
of the “Wizard of the North ” He was deeply moved by the 
pathos of this description, and stiuck up a friendship wutli the 
young wTitei wdiich w^as broken only by death 

Anothei sketch cpntains the fiist geims of “ The Thackeiays 
in India” I am told by Mi W H Veriiei- who was Assistant 
Magistiate at Sun when the news of the great novelist’s un- 
expected death was flashed thioughout India, that Huntei 

^ Letter to Captain Fenwick of 6th August 186i 
Mr Verner became Hunter's closest friend and was his executor 
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felt the blow as a direct and grievous personal loss His feel- 
ings found adequate utteiance in the “Master Hand,” ivlnch 
appeared on the 24th December 1864 

It IS not often that a death so gentle and beautiful is granted to 
a man of letters After a youth of many disappointments, after a 
manhood of sore domestic trials, Thackeiay had i cached a calm and 
sunny haven like that m ivliich he places his veteran Admiral ^ 
The jealousy mth which his rivals had viewed his rise to fame had 
lost much of its lancour Though giey-headed he was still young , 
'^so young a man,” to use the woids of Charles Dickens, “that the 
mother who’blessed him in Ins first sleep blessed him in his last ” 
Theie is something in the calm death on Chiistmas Eve that 
reminds us of his esXjuisite Cathedral scene, where, upon anothei 
December day, his hero returns home after many trials and soitows, 
bimging his sheaves with him There is a sweet romance, a romance 
seldom granted to men ivho depend for then bread on their iviit- 
ings, in the last words which he collected in print These, the last 
public utterance of Thackeiay, were, And my heart throbbed ivith 
an exqmsite bhss ” 

Hunter’s last article in the Indian Daily News appeared on 
the Sid February 1865 His editoi quairelled with theiBoaid 
of Diiection who then mismanaged the journal, and transferred 
his allegiance to the Englishman, taking his biilliant contiibutor 
with him 2 The latter ’s first article m the leading Calcutta 
daily paper is a ciiticism of a Bill to regulate Indian Foiestiy 
introduced into Council, not before it ivas sorely needed, by 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine It appeared on the 1st January 
1865, which is the date of a connection destined to have a 

^ Admiral Duval, m that exquisite fragment “ Dennis Duval ’’ 

- The Snghshman originated in the opposite pole of political thought to, 
that which inspired the Indian Daily Neios In 1821, the year when the quarrel 
between George the Fourth and his luckless Queen attained its climax, “John 
Bull in the East” appeared as “the supporter of Church and King, and the 
contemner of private scandals,” which latter had hitherto been the mainstay 
of Calcutta ]ournahsm Its title and platfoim were evidently borrowed from 
Theodore Hook’s truculent organ The new venture obtained the support of 
many civilians of rank, and became the channel of official utterances But its 
stubborn hostility to reform soon told on the subscription list The paper 
was moribund when it was purchased for a song in 1833 by Mr J H 
Stocqueler, who christened it the Englishman, and gave it a new lease of 
life Amongst his staff was Charles Thackeray, an uncle of the great 
novelist, who showed in his sober moments that his kinsman had no mono- 
poly of the family’s literary power At the Englishman Press Macaulay had 
rough proofs set up of his essays on Olive and Hastings After the Mutiny 
the Englishman was bought up by Mr, J O’B Saunders, father of the present 
chief proprietor 
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momentous influence on riuntei s ivliole cnreci Ihe pro- 
piietoi of the Englishman uas the late I\Ii J. O'h Saunclcis, 
physically a genial giant, mentally a lery able man ol Jetteis 
with a wide experience of Indian men and thlng^ Ills un- 
failing tact Jed him to esteem Hiintci’s assistance at something 
like its piopei worth, and- a thing almost unhcaid of in India 
lie made the young cnilian a membci of his bteiai\ stall 
“I agiee to youi teims,” he mole on the flTth Januai}, “and 
will "pay you Ils250 a month for three at tides a neck And 
please do not consider }oui self bound to niitc a cfdumii or so 
at a time I shall be as mcII pleased uilh lialf a toltmin as 
with longer aiticles You gne up } our ‘connection uilh all 
papers in Loiiei Bengal, except as }ou nish an occasional article 
to oblige a fiiend 

Thus Huniei at t\'cnt}-foui was in leceipt of an income 
fiom his piess-noik of d?300 a )cai, a \er) uelcomc addition 
to his official lemuneiation. It iias the more needed because 
the caies of a family commenced at this carl} stage On the 
25th tCanuaiy his fiist child uas boin, a boy, i\ho uas chiis- 
tened Broughton aftei an eighteenth-centuiy connection of his 
maternal grandfathei’s family The happ} cient iinolvcd a 
serious drain on the family exchequei By dint, houeiei, of 
seveie economy all the attendant expenses weic met, and the 
young couple found themsehes at length clcai of the load of 
debt and the proud possessois of safely deposited in the 
Agia Bank 

Anxious to add still fuithei to these slendei re\enue‘5 
Hunter applied foi Moik to the late Sn George Allen, uho 
had ]ust staited the Pwnca ^ This Mas a new cicpaituie in 
Indian journalism, a n ell-considered attempt to take tlie fullest 
advantages of the extension of laihiay facilities in Uppei India 
Allahabad, its headquarteis, stands about midway between 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla, and no better centie foi a 
newspaper could have been found Thus the Pionco pros- 

^ The recent death of this remarkable man did not attract the notice which 
his varied career deserved He founded the Punjab daily paper, the Cu xl and 
Military Gazette, as well as the Pioneer He shares with Colonel Stew art, C I E , 
of Ardvorlich, in the honour of developing the great tanning industry at 
Cawnpore, where a boot factory established hr him eroplojs thousands 

of hands, and proved of priceless value in equipping our soldiers for service 
in South Africa i rr o 
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peied exceedingly as the mouthpiece of the official and 
military classes, while the standard of its literaiy Avoik has 
always been as high as that of any London journal. Hunter’s 
oveiLuies i^eie met by the Rev. Julian Robinson, the first 
editor of the new paper, with the caution always shown by 
the brotheihood Refore committing himself to a definite 
ensaffement he “wished to see his contributor at woik, that 
he might judge of his punctuality and sustained fertility'’ 
Huntei’s initial paper in the R%oneei was printed on the 
2nd Januaty 1865 It was a review of a new Act foi 
regulating the registiation of documents Others poured 
in ; and on the 3rd* February we find Mr Robinson wTiting • 
“ I think youi articles, regard being had to the excess in India 
of the demand foi good writers over supply, veiy cheap at the 
price ” The postulant was forthwith admitted as a membei 
of the PioneeVs staflp on a honorarium of <£*10 per mensem for a 
weekly contribution On 10th May he told Mr Giidlestone, of 
the Civil Seivice, who occupied the editoiial chair as a stop- 
gap, that he had already written 151 articles for the Jndian 
press. ^ 

An impression prevailed with those who weie unawaie of 
Hunter’s gieat capacity that these parerga weie performed at 
the expense of his official duties. The district recoids of 
Birbhum tell a veiy difierent story In 1864 he tried 202 
criminal cases, in which 326 persons were concerned, and 
the result of appeals from his decisions won special encomium 
from the Calcutta High Court We find him undei taking a 
laboiious inquiry into complicated malpractices alleged against 
the jailor at Sun, and submitting a report to his supeiior* 
which is a model of acumen and sound legal knowledge He 
was singled out foi piaise by the Accountant-General of 
Bengal for the punctuality with which his letums as Treasury 
Officer Avere submitted In point of fact, his neivspaper articles 
AYere Avritten in time devoted by others to sleep or relaxation 
They were usually dictated to his Avife, who AA’^as thioughout 
his life an incomparable amanuensis, during the hours folloAAung 
luncheon Again and again Avas a messenger despatched to 
implore the Sun postmaster to keep his mail-bag open a little 
^ Letter of 22nd December 1864 
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longei HI Older that the manusciipt might be despatched m 
time foi the moirow’s issue 

It is impossible to glance through the portly folios in which 
Lady Hunter has pieserved hei husband’s early contiihutions to 
the piess without amazement at the exuberance and liteiaiy 
gift displayed by them The laige majoiity tieat of sub]ects 
possessing local interest It Mas said a few yeais ago of the 
Parisians that they would prefer the stoiy of an accident to 
Saiah Bernhaidt’s lapdog on the Boulevards to the most har- 
lowing details of foreign earthquake and battle Europe is 
still a far ciy for the exile who is sated with home events 
reiterated in the avalanche of periodicals received by every 
mail His taste lies in the direction of current Indian history , 
and Hunter catered for it with an ability which pioved him a 
born ]ouinalist Commerce, legislation, currency, military and 
social events of moment were handled M'ith raie vigour The 
lapse of thnty yeais has not lobbed these trenchant columns 
of all then point, and many richly deserve lepublication. 
Amongst them is a truly admiiable senes of Country Sketches 
m the EnghsJmaii during the couise of 1865, whose interest 
was by no means exhausted by the appearance of the “ Annals 
of Rural Bengal ” Among Hunter’s many claims to the 
gratitude of his countrymen must be remembered the fact 
that he has left his mark on the Indian Press, and raised it to 
a distinctly higher plane. 

Nor must we overlook the effect on his own mental develop- 
ment of his early devotion to journalism We have seen that 
all his subsequent achievements are found in embijm in the 
‘nrilliant essays which were so eagerly looked for on Anglo- 
Indian breakfast tables thirty-five years ago The habit of 
wilting ‘^against time” and irrespective of mood was gamed 
during this apprenticeship It is hardly saying too much to 
aver that, but for the w^elcome accorded to him by the editors 
of Calcutta and Allahabad, the whole series of w'oiks which 
they suggested would have remained a dream of Hunter’s 
fertile brain Among the lessons of this strenuous caieei is 
that of the advantages flowing fiom a connection with the 
daily press The power of literary expression exists in all 
educated men and women, but in the vast majority of cases 
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it lemaiDS doimant until an age is reached \\hen new impies- 
sions and fresh pursuits can no longei be hoped foi India 
IS an inexhaustible held for every desciiption of reseaich, and 
an official stationed in the interioi comes in contact with many 
tiaces of a vanished civilisation, many quaint survivals of long 
past ages The example set by Sii William Jones filed his 
own generation to explore the history and aichmology of the 
land of then sojourn One cannot help regretting that this 
wholesome influence should have spent itself, and that the 
institutions Vhich owe their being to his noble zeal show few 
signs of vigorous life It is uiged in excuse for the existing 
divorce between journalism and the servants of the Govern- 
ment that the latter is now an exacting taskmaster I speak 
from long experience when I assert that this impression is wholly 
erroneous Hovever hard may be the tale of official work, an 
official Avho economises time his most precious possession 
can always find leisure for attempts to leave the world wiser 
than he found it His press- work vill come as a relief flora 
the routine vhich envelops him and tends to ciamp his powers 
It will enable him to bear the jealousy and injustice which dog 
the footsteps of every man who shows originality and energy, 
and it will pave the way for successful authorship when the 
Indian days are done The young soldier or civil officer whose 
lines are cast in the East will find lasting profit by following 
in Hunter’s footsteps 

In July 1865 he was torn from his beloved studies at 
Sun and despatched to Kushtia, then the terminus of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway which connects Calcutta with the 
rich northern districts producing jute and tea Here he* 
became responsible for the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in a densely peopled area of 558 square miles And, 
as if these duties were not sufficiently absorbing, he was 
appointed superintendent of the transport of coolies en loute 
for the tea gardens of 'Assam and Darjiling Society theie 
was none, and the sub-divisional officer’s residence was an 
island in a turbid sea, the overflow of the mighty Ganges, 
which has since well-nigh obliterated the Kushtia that Hunter 
knew In September malaiia was bred by the recedmg 
water, and the place became almost uninhabitable Hunter’s 
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constitution, which ivas nevei lobust enough to ansuer the 
calls made upon it by his intense eneigy, gave i\ay undei the 
stiain His neuialgic headaches giew more fiequcnt, and 
dysenteiy supeivened But he still worked on, suppoited by 
a highly- wrought nervous system, until a ceitain moniing in 
October, Avhen he fainted in couit, and iias earned home 
insensible This climax convinced him that lest was abso- 
lutely necessaiy He obtained tno months’ piivilege leave, 
and spent them at Sun. 

His high spirits soon returned amid congenial sfuioundings, 
and prompted him to resume a labour of love which was 
destined to bring undying fame. In the pievious April he 
had sent to a Commission engaged in examining the public 
records of the Provfnce, a memorandum embodying the result 
of his researches in the Biibhum archives This paper vron 
the thanks of the President, Mi W. S. Seton-JCan , and 
Huntei was thus encouraged to launch out on a larger scheme, 
which developed into the ‘^Annals of Rural Bengal” and the 
“ Imperial Gazetteer of India ” On the 24-th August he sub- 
mitted to the Government some obseivations on the ancient 
records of his district, a step which led to his being placed on 
special duty, in oidei to piepaie an official historj' of Birbhum 
He w^as directed to report progress in three months’ time ^ 

His fiist care on returning to Sun fiom Kushtia was to 
make a precis of all papers belonging to the period anterior 
to that great landmaik of Bengal administration, the^ Pei- 
manent Settlement, and to procure copies of the more valuable 
ones He then proceeded to verify the vernacular documents 
placed at his disposal by the leading native families, and to 
visit every place of note described in his narrative These 
tours were an unfailing source of delight, which would have 
been unalloyed had not Mrs Hunter’s anxiety on the score 
of her infant’s health kept her at headquarteis During one 
of them he wrote to her from Elambazar 

t 

T-he last twenty-four miles of the road hither runs thiough a 
dense wood The trees lay close on either side, and every now 
and then I came to spots Avheie the air ivas laden with peiiume 
precisely like that of the honeysuckle It was chaimmg, the full 

1 Letter of the Bengal Government, No 69M, dated 4th December 18G5 
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moon, the ancient forest, the cool steady bieeze, and the scent- * 
laden an I thought tendeily of you and the ■\vee boy nestling 
close together 

The Annals ■weie sufficieiltl}’^ advanced at the beginning of 
March 1866 to admit of then author’s fuinishing Government 
vith an abstract of then scope He made the little district 
with -which he was best acquainted an object lesson foi English 
readers, and enabled them to grasp the meaning of their posi- 
tion in India The history of Biibhum undei its native 
princes was yividly recounted their constant rebellions against 
the Viceioys of the moiibund Mughal Empire, then duties as 
Waldens of the Western Maiches, then poiveilessness to repel 
the inioads of the wild aboiigines from the neighbouring hills 
and the more dreaded raids of Maiatha bapds He told how a 
weak Government became anarchy -when the district -was depopu- 
lated by the famine of 1770, and the survivors -weie hemmed in 
at its centre by beasts of prey Then he levealed the first germs 
of the principle of oidei as evolved by the genius of Wanen 
Hastings and directed by an all-poweiful European chief luliiig 
with the full force of the military aim He traced the’ influ- 
ence foi good exeited by the commercial dealings with the 
East India Company, which slo-vvly weaned the hill tubes from 
lawdess pm suits The weaving villages ivhich clustered lound 
then factories were havens of lefuge for the peaceable aitisans, 
while the laige annual investments, the sumptuous residences, 
afforded suie guaiantees of the peimanence of British^ rule. 
Nothing escaped the chioniclei, from the complex system of 
land tenures to the modifications intioduced in the ryot’s mode 
of life by the neiv excise regulations Next we see the begin-, 
nings of the existing reign of law as established b}^ Marquis 
Cornwallis We are shown the effect of his Permanent Settle- 
ment^ orr the Company’s landed estate, and the w^ork closes 

^ This great measure was intioduced tentatively in 17S9, and became law 
four years later "[Inder the Mughals, whose sceptre we assumed, the soil 
throughout India was the property of Goveinment The zemindars, literally 
“landholders,” were hereditary faimers of the rei-fenue derived from land 
Lord Cornwallis, himself a territorial magnate, aimed at creating in Bengal a 
squirearchy such as he had seen in his nati\ e Kent, and he conferred on the 
zemindars an absolute proprietary right in the lands w hich they had farmed, 
subject to the payment of a quit rent calculated on the existing yield How 
little the English Collectors of that day knew' of their charges may be gauged 
by the fact that a native revenue officer, wlio afterwards posed as 'a gieat 
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with the yeai 1795, ^hcn his rcfoims ucie in full sv.ing 
Thencefoi\said chstiict iccouls lose much of theii mteicsl, for 
a highly ccntiahsed Go^e^nment, ^^olklng ^\lth tlic smoothness 
and unifoimity of a machine, icplaccd the peisonal swn} of 
Hastings’ lieutenants Siicli i\as tlie scope of Ilunlcr's hisloiv 
of Biibhuni, iiliich doliglitecl the English people tno jcai-, latei 
as the ‘^iViinals of Kuial Bengal ” 

The task of collecting nialcuals foi Ills gical ivoik took 
Huntei at the end of Apiil to Calcutta, nheic he was the gue^ 
of Di Noiman Cheieis, one of that sncce- ion .of able and 
kindly physicians nlio haie done so much to alleiiatc human 
iniseiy in India He told iVIis Iluntci in an undated 
lettei 

Yestcrd.'iy I h.id .v gicaL deal of knocking nbont in the sun, and 
was thoroughly tired out before getting home A luadndie m the 
evening, winch a long sleep has put right, and now, alter a dai’s 
rest, I am as well as jou could wish At ten o’cUuk jestenkn I 
went to Mr Long’s ^ He has a rare collection of Indian liooks m 
gie.it confusion, and almost useless, lx taiist jncked in huge deal 
boxes I found some interesting matter, and made a tunnbe r of 
extra^s on the spot Mr Long is most nnbkc a pnehr — fine, bold 
features, large head, bush) wlnskcrs and fiowmg beard, stout, 
immensely eneigctic, and latlicr below the middle height Then 
I went to the Bengal Secictanat, wJicrc J found Mr Geoglicgan," 
wdio read me a lesolution of the Lieiitcnant-Goi ernor approving of 
all I had done, accepting my jirojiosal of publishing it in London, 
and recommending a deputation allow ,incc of Us 100 jicr mensem, 

with retiospectue efiecl since December Is not tins famous^ 

✓ 

social reformer, was paid £10,000 for omitting a cvTihcr in the ‘.tatcnicnt 
of assets of a single estate History has belied the Marquis’s optmusni, 
which expected that the advantages conferred on the zemindars would be 
^ extended by them to the cultivators 'Ihe former, as a body, arc content to 
enjoy the unearned increment duo to British haws and the influx of British 
capital, and are generallj annuitants on the land 

^ The Bev James Long {1814-18SG) came to India in ISiC, in the sen ico of 
the Church Missionary .Society He threw himself into tho ryot’s cause, and 
fought their battle stoutly against the indigo planters In 1800 ho published 
a translation of a Bengali drama entitled “The Mirror of Indigo,” and 
brought upon himself a prosecution for hbcl , but his book became a sort of 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and led to drastic changes in tho relations between 
planters and natives He was also an early worker in a field which Hunter 
made his own His “Selections from tho Bccords of the Bengal Govern- 
ment,” published in 1855 and subsequent years, cast a flood of light on 
Anglo Indian life a century back There is material for lialf-a dozen novels 
in these forgotten volumes 

j ^ Ueoghegan, of the Bengal Civil Service, afterwmrds became 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India, and, but for Uis early death, 
would have earned the highest distinction 
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Your sweet lettei made me sad It also determined me to * 
give you a change of an We will spend ten days together in a 
beautiful Mila which has been lent to me a few miles up the 
Hugh The pait we aie to occupy consists of a handsome 
diawmg-ioom with a piano, a bedroom, and a dining-room, all on 
the fiist flooi, with delightful veiandahs, gardens and a bioad flight 
of steps leading down to the river’s edge The Longs are to have 
a bedioom on the same floor I enclose a list of things you are to 
bnng with you 

The catalogue included his MS. of the Annals, and “ plenty 
of music and Scotch songs” Mis Huntei vas pi evented by 
illness from joining him at this pleasant letieat, and at the end 
of the month he retpined to Sun 

On 17th May he leceived, quite unexpectedly, oiders appoint- 
ing him to officiate as Inspectoi of Schools m the South- 
Western Division, and twelve days latei instructions came to 
pioceed to Midnapur in ordei to prepaie the Annual Repoit 
on Education foi the pieceding year His loute thithei lay 
down the Hugh to Ulubaiiya, whence he wiote to his wife on 
the S9th May 

I started from Calcutta this moimng in a little native steam- 
boat, whose engines panted the whole way as if she were climbing 
a hill At eleven o’clock p m the tide ebbed , we put into shore, 
and the captain and crew turned in and went to sleep Not an 
inch did we budge till 4 am, when I Avoke the skipper and 
insisted on his going on I had spent the night at the house of a 
native biickmaker, a man veiy v/ell to do, and superioi to 
baUishish 

His impressions of Midnapui, which was i cached on the 
following day, iveie given in a letter of the 1st June 

It is a beautiful station, veiy green, AVith noble trees, a bioad 
rivei, noAv at a low ebb, and many picturesque diives The houses 
are larger than those Ave know at Sun, and there are a great many 
more of them Rents are Ioav, Imng is said to be very cheap, and 
the place is lemarkably healthy The people, about a dozen 
famihes in all, are by no means so sociable as Ave used to be The 
civilians in paiticulai keep a good deal to themselves, and station 
paities are of rare occuiTcnce On the pthei hand there is a 
geneial rendezvous every evening at the "Malet Tomb,” elected 

^ This villa belonged to Babu Jaykrishna Mukharji of Utfcarpara, whose 
life was a standing protest against Macaulay’s sweeping aspersions on the 
Bengali character His friendship for Hunter was inherited by his son, Raja 
PearA* Mohun Mukharji, 0 S I , whose suburban retreat was always at Hunter’s 
disposal 
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by an old gentleman in memoiy of Ins liorse, overlooking the nver 
and a forest-coveied valley, on the other side of nhich rises a hill 
Clowned by an old Maiatha foit It is altogether i ery green, cool, 
and pictuiesque, reminding me of a stretch on the Ilhme 

Midnapui stands, like Sun, on latente, and is one of the 
hottest stations m the Piovince, especially during the anful 
weeks which piecede the annual lains In his next day’s lettei 
Hunter complains bitterly of the suffocating atmosphere But 
his indomitable eneigy kept him continually active - 

Yesteiday I rode out to the ruined fort on tlie lull called Gop 
In returning I encountered a tcirific storm M\ noise's nerves 
gave way, and he appeared quite resigned to being sn ept before 
the blast This did not suit me at all, so I*xlismoimtcd, fastened 
the leins behind the stirrup-leathei s, in order th.it, if he bolted 
home, they might know that I was all nght, and held him firnilj' by 
the head The lain stung me thiough my linen coat like duck-shot 
My nag, poor fellow, had no idea of tipng to escajie, but placed 
his head hrst on my shoulder, then betn een m\ arm and breast, 
and so kept me up In an hour the nmd .ib.ited sufiiciently to 
get back, not much the worse, except for a deafness, the result of 
the lam beating on my eais 

I dm much out of sorts in this ■we.ither distuibed sleep, 'no 
appetite, a plague of boils I li.ave no strength for bodily oi 
mental woik, and can get on with my Education Re])oi t only b} 
the help of sips of brandy and u ater 

At the close of July he saw the effect on Midnapur of the 
awful famine which was devastating the neighbouimg distiicts 
of Oiissa It was due to the isolation of that outhiiig de- 
pendency of Bengal and to the optimism of the Lieutenant- 
Goveinoi, Sii Cecil Beadon, and his lieutenants, nho neie 
misled by the local officeis, and did not attempt to grapple 
'siith the situation till it had passed beyond the leach of human 
effort He lost no time in communicating his impiessions to 
the Directoi of Public Instiuction 

All around us the gieatest misery prevails Thiiteen hundred 
people m Midnapur are getting lelief hom the State one pound 
of lice once daily a head, but the pool creatures aie too weak to 
cook then food, or even to raise themselves from the ground, and 
they he munching the haid gram 

These, howevei, are not the worst cases An empty house has 
been turned into a hospital foi those uho are quite helpless, and 
as soon as a patient is able to stand he is thrust out to make room 
foi those who are lying on the roadside or in the drains 
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He leturned to Sun on 24th July with an assuiance that 
he would not* be disturbed in his new functions foi some time 
to come Eaily in the following month the little family bade 
faiewell to their Indian home and started foi Midnapur, the 
headquaiteis of the Inspectoi of Schools of the South-Western 
Division The journey was fi aught with fatigue and peril, and 
its incidents contiast strangely with the piosaic featuies of 
railway tiavel now univeisal throughout India The Hunteis 
journeyed by road in their own victoria drawn by a pair, then 
thud hoise being sent foi ward at alternate stages. August is 
the month least suited of the twelve foi a flitting, for it is a 
time of suffocating heat vaiied by downpouis of w'hich those 
who have nevei visited the tropics can form no conception 
On aiiivmg at the bank of the river Dst.mudar the luckless 
travellers found it a raging toirent The only means of transit 
was a ciazy ferry-boat, into which were crammed the victoria 
containing the mothei, child, and Poituguese nuise, flanked 
by the horses on either side Each was firmly held by the 
hea(3, while its master stood behind to manipulate a cunning 
apparatus of ropes, so devised that on either animal showing 
signs of fractiousness he would at once be foiced overboaid. 
Then a start ivas made to cross the Damudar at 8 a m , but it 
was past ten at night ere the boat was able to make a cieek on 
the opposite bank The hoises were lifted through the sea of 
mud left by the receding wateis by the help of bamboo leverage, 
and the family, now faiily worn out, made then way to the 
embanked high road and started for the lest-house Hunter 
was driving, and well it was that he retained the presence of 
mind vhich nevei failed him in times of stress The car-^ 
riage had not pioceeded far ere the drivei saw a bioad black 
line bisecting the road immediately in front This pioved to 
be a chasm made by the floods There w^as nothing foi it but 
to unhitch the horses, let the carnage down the bank, and drag 
it painfully to the summit of the road on the othei side of the 
gap The little paity arrived at the rest-house to find the 
thud hoise, which should have met them on the left bank of 
the Damudar The heavy luggage and commissariat still 
lagged behind, and a newly killed duck was the only suste- 
nance affoided by the very poor substitute for a hosteliy At 
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Bankura, the next halting-place, Hunter was invited to dinner 
by the head of the distiict police, who supposed that he was 
travelling alone. On learning that a forloin wife and infant 
were waiting hungiily in the empty lesi-house, this Good 
Saniaiitan sent what provisions he could niustei But there 
are no bakers’ shops in small Indian towns, and the only fmg- 
ment of bread available was not larger than Mis Hunter’s 
palm Broughton lived duiing that journey on biscuits and 
jam, contracting a life-long aversion to those dainties On 
reaching then destination, with so many pains and perils, the 
Hunters found an old Sun fiiend installed as Joint- jVIagisti ate, 
in the person of Mi W. H Veinei, and^ gladly accepted his 
offer of hospitality But the much-needed lest ivas denied the 
young Inspectoi of Gchools The Government v>as anxious to 
ascertain the effect of the Orissa famine on the schools of the 
neighbouiiiig distiicts, and he started at once foi the intenoi. 
On 28th Septembei 1866 he desciibed the appalling state of 
things encounteied at the old city of Bishenpui ^ in a letter 
addrecsed to the Director of Public Instiuction, iihich at- 
tracted the notice of Government - 


On arriving at Bankura I learnt tliat the distress iias veiy 
gieat, and accordingly came out here to see what effect it had 
upon the schools I found Bishenpur, once the most jiopulous 
place in Bengal, a city of paupers Between tiro and tliree thou- 
sand persons are fed every evening, and the officer in cliaige of 
e le le operations stated m his report for last month that 
cholera had broken out in its most virulent foim Both mi 

deputy-mspectois and teachers are fiightened, lestless, and ivithout 
much heart in their work I never knew that educated Bengahs 
ccould be such anant cowaids . The Ra^a of Balrarapui has 
given Rs ISOO in aid of indigent students in Pun schools Per- 
sona y, consider that this sum might have been more usefully 
employed, but it is better to refram from interfering inth pnvate 

benevolence at the present juncture 

Not content with doing his duty as an official, he levealed 
e sac results of administrative neglect in a pungent article in 

chroincler'wa<!*^mnro°if^* of Birbhum, and, according to a natne 
traces of its anpipnf abode of India in heaven ” Small 

huge cannon is shown remain, but amid the ruins of the citadel a 

from one of the nf tradition, was a gift to the Eaja 

the oX Benaal^nwnf i ® Pantheon Bishenpur and Calcutta are 

Eaynal’s “ Hiftorv of tho print in the map attached to Abbd 

-tiaynai s History of the East and West Indies,” London, 1776 
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the Englishman. Calcutta stood aghast at the thought that, 
barely one hundred miles away, thiity-five poor wretches ■\\ere 
dymg daily of hungei, and multitudes of deseited orphans weie 
roaming the streets and subsisting on worms and snails An 
attempt was made on the part of the District Magistrate to 
impeach the truth of the story, but the dauntless writer proved 
its accuracy up to the lult His sympathy went far beyond 
words He collected the starving little ones in a temporary 
orphanage, and expended £9.0 from his own resources in feeding 
them. 

The fatigue and exposure involved by these prolonged tours 
in a climate ivhich is the most trying in the world to the European 
constitution, exhausted Hunter’s scanty st9ck of strength. His 
old foe dysentery made itself felt, and on returning to Mid- 
napur he reluctantly took to his bed On 99nd October he 
developed remittent fever, with typhoidal complications, and 
would have succumbed there and then but for the assiduous 
nursing of his faithful wife, who was aided in her divme office 
by Mr Verner and Mr. Herschel,^ In the throes of delirium 
his mind constantly reverted to the statement as to the effect 
of famine on education which the Bengal Government was 
anxiously expecting His trembling fingers simulated the act 
of wilting on the bedclothes, and he murmmed, “My report, 
my report,” just as his uncle had thought only of his unfinished 
work when in the agonies of death. On 1st November he 
passed into a state of torpor, and Dr E C. Bensley, ivho 
attended him, felt it his duty to warn Mrs Hunter that 
the end was near When the patient rallied a little he was* 
told that he could not live more than twenty-four hours He 
received the news with calmness, settled his affairs, and bade 
farewell to those around him The future of his infant son 
was much on his mind at this awful crisis “Jessie,” he whis- 
pered more than once, “make Broughton a clergyman ” Soon 
afterwards came the turning-point m this strange malady. 
Mr Herschel described it in a letter written a few months 
later 

^ Now Sir William Herschel, Bart He was then in the Bengal Civil 
Service, and was stationed at Midnapur 
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Fiom Mn W. Herschel 

June 16, 18G7 

There was an hour in the night which "sse tliouglit Mas to be 
your last I was kneehng by your side, and you asked " how long 
the passage would take?” You had been quite still for many 
minutes, and certain signs in youi breathing made me think that 
but few moie lemained Then youi pulse ceased altogether to be 
susceptible, and the breath no longer came I had no more doubt 
that youi new life had begun than I had of my own existence 
Youi Mufe’s face was buned in your pillmv, and I did not venture to 
move lest I should disturb hei I daresay that j on m er.s not uncon- 
scious even then, for it was wondeiful hoiv gieat your composure 
of mind ivas all through We can but suripisc, by m hat ive see 
and learn in such lessons as this, that theie maybe lavs and orders 
issued of which we knoiv nothing but their results There is no 
reason why your recoveiy aftei that interval of suspense should not 
rank with that of the son of the Midoiv of Nam The one thing 
IS as much a miiacle to me as the other, neither more nor less 

An incident occuired during this piotracted trance which 
pioved that the sick man’s brain M’as even tlieii capable of 
leceivmg impiessions While those around him weie vaiting 
in patient despair for the end, a knock vas heard at the dooi, 
and a gaunt figuie enteied It was a Baptist missionary, a 
new-comei at Midnapui, who said that he had heard of 
Hunter’s dying state and ivished to speak to him of his soul 
“ But he is too ill to see any one,” objected the poor harassed 
ivife The intiuder strode past her to the bedside, sat down, 
shook his head solemnly, and said, “You are a sinner, yes, a 
miserable sinner < ” There was a moment of silence in the 
sick-room, and Mis Hunter saiv a glimmer of cold steel in her 
husbands eyes such as came theie when his gentle spiiit was 
stirred by cruelty or injustice She took the over-zealous 
stranger by the aim and led him forth 

At length Hunter’s immense vitality asserted itself On 
4th November, after thirty-six hours of death in life, he roused 
himself and took medicine and food But a second period of 
stupor supervened on the 7th, and was succeeded by others 
which occurred every third day and left the sufferer increasingly 
Meaker At the entreaty of Mr Verner, who had been trans- 
fared to Calcutta by Government, Di Joseph Ewart, a leading 
p ysician of that city, hunied to Midnapur on consultation 
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The concluding phases of this illness, which brought Hunter 
as near the grave as any one who has lived to see God’s sun- 
shine once more, are told by that excellent physician 

From Sir Joseph Ewart 

December 25, 1900 

When I saw him in November 1 866 , in consultation vnth Dr 
Bensley, the latter's diagnosis of enteric was confiimed We 
promptly decided that the best prospect of recovery, undei all the 
circumstances of the case, consisted m securing a sea-voyage to 
England Avith the least possible delay The patient was accord- 
mgly transferred m a comfortable boat to Calcutta in charge of 
Dr Bensley, but nulled exclusively by Mrs Hunter The P and 
O mail steamer was caught on the second day after his anival 
At the time of departure the forecast of the case was doubtful, 
but we recogmsed that during the journej’- from Midnapm the 
ngour of the heart and circulation was well maintained ^ 

Thus the patient, still insensible, was carried on board the 
Nubia, bound for Southampton, a year’s leave on medical 
certificate having been promptly granted by Government 

^ Letter to the author The writer has been repeatedly Mhyor of 
Brighton, and was knighted m 1898 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE FIRST TRIUMPH 

The sea’s ozone-laden air works wonders for sufferers fiom 
tropical disease, but its effect in Hunter’s case was not apparent 
till the N^ibia reached Ceylon The fiist^ sign of returning 
consciousness was a gentle pressure of Mrs Hunter’s linger as 
she was administeiin^ an orange She started, her eyes met 
his, beaming with love and gratitude, and she knew that her 
dear one was restoied to her. 

When the patient regained the pow er of speech, his mind 
gathered up the threads diopped a fortnight before in the 
Midnapur sick-room “Jessie,” he murmured, “don’t make 
Broughton a clergyman ” His wife could not repress a smile 
at the recollection evoked Another spell of obliMon followed 
Then Hunter awoke again to life and asked feebly, “Jessie, 
why did you laugh ? ” On learning the cause, he said, “ Was 
he leally a clergyman ? I thought he w'as the devil, and I’ve 
been chasing him ever since'” Fiom that moment he began 
to mend A relapse was brought on by the suffocating heat 
of the Red Sea, but his spirits rose again in the Bay of Biscay, 
where the foam-crested Atlantic waves recalled the joys of 
yachting on Northern waters. At Southampton, which was 
reached on New Year’s Eve, his father met the returning 
exiles , but he was horiified when the invalid demanded a 
large supply of sweet-stuff, and pioceeded to shaie it with his 
^^PPy Thence they journeyed to London, and, after a 

night’s rest, to St Anne’s Mount, Lasswadej ivhere the w^armest 
of greetings was given them by Dr and Mrs Murray Hunter 
was still unable to move without assistance, but much good 
was effected by a strychnine tonic, and moie by exeicise in the 
bracing air. His medical attendant recommended driving, 
and a horse and wagonette weie puichased, which gave the 
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invalid many a delightful expedition undertaken regardless of 
the wintry weather ^ 

l^hth returning health came the old love of literature. 
Hunter resumed his legulai contributions to the Indian Press, 
•WTiting, as an entry lecoids in one of the folio volumes in 
which the survivors ivere gathered by his "wife, at first sixteen 
then tv elve articles a month for the Enghshman and Pioneer 
He had looked forward vith some eagerness to an opening in 
the wider sphere of London journalism, and one vas offered 
him on the staff of the Day^ a daily paper aptly named, which 
made its bow to the British public on the 19th March 1867. 
It was founded b 3 '‘’the short-lived Adullamite paity which 
sprang from Mr Uobeit Lowe’s strenuous opposition to Lord 
Russell’s Reform Bill,- and edited by Ja O’B Saunders and 
James Hutton, formerly of the Indian Daily Nexes For the 
new venture Hunter viote a series of telling articles on the 
Orissa famine, which had profoundly stirred the public con- 
science at home Without attempting to minimise the catas- 
trophe he proved that Sir Cecil Beadon and his colleagjies in 
the Bengal Government did not deseiwe the diatribes hurled at 
them by newspaper critics who found it easy to be wise after 
the event He showed that they had done more than had 
been demanded of their predecessors in 1770 and 1838, when 
Bengal was swept by similar visitations In the North British 
Quarterly Review he discoursed as eloquently on the same 
theme Nor were official duties neglected, although they were 
works of supererogation for one who had come home to recruit 

^ 1866-67 was one of those old-fashioned winters which we now sigh for 
in vain The frost lasted for twenty-five davs without intermission , the* 
roads round Edinburgh were blocked with snow, and innumerable birds 
perished 

2 This faction grew out of the determined opposition evoked by an 
abortive Bill for parliamentary reform, the work of the Liberal Ministry 
Mr Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke (1811-92), led it, and never 
did he display more brilliancy and persistence in debate Thus he defeated 
the Bill and brought about the fall of his whilom associates from power , 
only to be overreached by Disraeli, who induced the Tories to bring in a 
measure of reform of their own, admitted by Lorfi Derby to have been a 
“leap in the dark” The knot of seceders from the Liberal camp headed 
by Mr Lowe, were dubbed “ Adullamites ” by Mr John Bright The Day 
was as ephemeral as its title suggests and as the party which it represented 
It flickered out at the end of April 1867, and Mr J O’B Saunders com- 
plained bitterly to Hunter of the selfishness and insolence of his aristocratic 
backers 
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his health. He furnished the Bengal Diicctoi of Public In- 
struction with a most inteiesting report on the efiect of the 
famine on the schools of the South-Western Division, ^\hich 
went to show that the attendance of boys actually increased 
during the months of the severest moilalitj Tins ivon for 
him the special thanks of the Bengal Govcinment ^ 

On the 23id Pebiuaiy he is as is ell enough to pay his 
father a visit at Lois Walker neai Ncis castle, and on the 25th 
wrote thence to Mis. Huntei, isho lemamed is itli her paicnts 

I 

To-nighi I go to a little party at Ness castle, and on Thursdni 
to the Oratorio intli half-a-do/en ladies , s^ j on maj is cll think 
that a change has come over the spirit of m^ dream 

A few iseeks later be isenl to the Bensicksbiic manse of an 
old friend of Di Muriay and obtained a glimpse of the un- 
civilised surroundings in is Inch so many of the Scottish clerg} 
were content to dwell 

Mis M says little, but at last ise got her to isakc up on 
the subject of the decease of a cois isorth £]0 from eating too 
many turnips Do you know this visit forms an iinjilcasnnt com- 
mentary on Dr Lee's sermon last Sunday It is all too true Mr. 
M - IS a successful minister, and 3 et the onl}' so<i]) in the manse 
is of the strong broivn sort ~ 

Brighter tunes awaited him at Glasgow, 11 here he spent 
some delightful days iiith the fi lends of his youth, James 
Bainhill, Feiguson, and Hutcheson. He iirote to Mrs Hunter 
on 7th April 

I do so long to be "with you again Whenever I leaie jou in 
'order to mix Avith othei people 5'oui image constantly presents 
itself, gentle, loving, and lefined I cannot help comparing 3’ou 
ivith other girls Amiable and piett}’’ though the3’’ are I alva3'S 
feel proud that it is you who are my uife You must not think, 
because my letteis are sometimes short, that 3fou are e\er long 
absent from my mind You know how many people I hai'e to call 

^ Demi-official letter |;o Hunter from the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, dated 27th J’ebmary 1867 

v i?j Lee, minister of the famous Greyfnars’ Church in Edin- 

burgh from 1843 till his death in 1868, was a pioneer in the movement for 
rendering the services of the Scottish Church more attractive He was the 
nrs miniver to introduce the organ and a printed liturgy His end was 
Hastened by the bitter persecution he endured at the hands of the “unco 
guid 
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on here Indeed I have not a moment to myself, and sometimes, 
in spite of the pleasuie at grasping so many fiiendly hands, I am 
tiled out by these repeated welcomes My work is at a stand- 
still, and I long to get back fiom this httle ovation to my sweet 
wife and the daily duties of home I attended the old church 

this mormng Many of the familiar figures aie gone, and their 
places are by no means filled The music is as good as of yoie, 
ivith a pretty, ’modest gnl as choir-leader The ancient dark cedar 
rafters and exquisite Gothic aiches as solemn and restful as evei. 
The lectuie, a disquisition on the conduct of the Isiaehtes after 
passing the Red Sea, was in good taste but cold and shallow in 
short, DeainStanley and starch I hope you are having yom new 
dresses well and fashionably made Hoops are almost out 

On 13th April lie returned to Lasswade by way of Airdrie, 
and on the 24th he started with his wife and child to attend 
at Newcastle his younger biothei’s wedding Aftei a fortnight, 
made pleasant by jaunts to gray old Berwick-oh-Tiveed and 
long mornings spent in the spiing sunshine, they migrated to 
Eyemouth, near Ayton, the Berwickshire home of Dr. Murray’s 
old friend, Mr Bell Then host and his wife weie most com- 
panionable, and the invalid enjoyed many a sea-picnx: and 
lamble on the toveiing cliffs But the task of preparing his 
official history of Biibhum for the English public soon called 
him to London, and the 13th of May found the tiio domiciled 
with Mr J O’B Sanndeis at 19 Phillimore Gardens Through 
the kind offices of Sii Proby Cautley,^ Huntei obtained access 
to the treasures of the India Office Library then stoied in 
Cannon Row Amongst them were two trunks of MS de- 
posited there many years previously by Mr Brian Hodgson, 
whose laborious life was afterwards written by Hunter He at 
once discerned the value of this mass of forgotten lore, bearing 
as it did on the ethnology and languages of Indian aboriginal 
tribes They gave him materials for extending his knowledge 
of the Santals an interesting race of hillmen described in 
Chapter IV of the Annals This discovery was also the basis 
of his second Avork, the “ Comparative Dictionary,” and it led 
to the closest and most fruitful friendship’ of his life But he 

1 Engineer of the great Ganges Canal, one of the few useful public works 
undertaken during the HEX Company’s rigime, during which it used to be 
said that when the English abandoned India the only traces of their stay would 
be millions of empty beer-bottles He was an original member of the India 
Council and died in 1871 
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also found time for the en] 0 }'ment of the inlellccUml feast 
affoided by London in the incny month of ]\Ia^ JIis diaiy 
for 18th May recoids 

Saw Tom Girble at Chelsea^ Disappointed with Imn His 
talk one long bitter cry against modern England Called at the 
India Office, and had a most inteiesting hour with Melville, Undcr- 
Secretaiy of Stale, who has directed the Kegistrai to give me 
every help with the Ilecords on inj return to J-aigland Then to 
the National Gallery Deeph impressed with the contrast between 
Claude and Tunier 


The intention alluded to of quitting England was the result 
of well-founded anxiety on the score of Igaltli. Neuralgic fits 
giew moie fiequent, and the se\ere lahoui of examining masses 
of discolouicd manusciipt led to a icciudcscencc of the extreme 
weakness wdiich liacl driven Hunter from India A medical 
attendant lecommended foieign travel as a means of giving the 
employment foi which a bus^ biain ciaved without the exhaus- 
tion piocluced by absoibing woik On 20th I\Ia}, therefore, 
the Plunteis left then little son in IMin jMurra^N care and set 
out oA a prolonged Continental tom It began with I’ans, 
then in the throes of the second Univcisal ICxhibition," and 
Huntei took gieat delight in showing his }oiing wife tlie scenes 
of the old student days Here they met i\Ii. Alfied Hnncastei, 
who was enjoying the uniivallcd ait tiaining that Tans affords, 
and wdio thus describes then first meetiim 


In the summer of 1867 I was staying at a small hotel near the 
Boulevard Montmaitrc Pans was vei;) full, and the company at 
mine inn was to say the least of it, rither mixed One evening, 
a e Kite, I saw a young couple who were evidcntlv new- 
<^omeis, and though they chanced to be sitting at the other ‘end of 
^ noticed them particularb because thc^ seemed to be 

So the'y had got into 

bo much did this impiess me that, after dinner, I went over and 

crony Carlyle 

iom, ana Uis son-in-law unconsciouslv imitated him 

remembM the month, and well do I 

glass The advantao-p of its scries of concentric ovals roofed with 

exhibit could bo gi'^aad-plan was the ease wuth which any 

and a feeline of unrp<;t Enipire was then hastening to its fall , 

exhibition Ene-lishmpr? Pans which reacted on the success of the 

ness of their dompstip much to learn from it — tho hideous 

beyond gainsay furniture and the vulgarity of their art were placed 
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spoke to the husband, and in less than a quarter of an hour we 
were friends During our stay in Pans we saw a great deal of 
each other We had at least one thing in common, ^^e were all 
young and had the world befoie us But, apart from that veiy 
big fact, there was to me an exceptional amount of inteiest attach- 
ing to Himter and his "wife As I look back I reahse, perhaps 
more fully than I did at the time, the singular charm of manner 
that he had in those early days and ah\ays kejit Fnendly, frank, 
waim-hearted are the adiectives that come most leadily to my 
mmd, and equally simple, unselfish, and devoted are epithets then, 
and now, most characteristic of Lady Hunter i 

From Pans they journeyed through the Vosges to Neuchatel, 
Geneva, 2 over the Simplon, vhere they tamed at the famous 
hospice, and the you?ig wife charmed the monks with her per- 
formance on the organ, to Aiona, Novaia, and Milan After 
a very brief stay amid the artistic glorioe of Florence they 
reached Rome at the height of the imposing ceiemonies 
inauguiated by Pius IX to celebiate the eighteenth Centenary 
of St Peter’s martyidom Huntei’s leverence for the past 
and the poetry which tinged his character veie deeply stiired 
by the grandeur displayed by the Papal Government, so >soon 
to be swept away. Nor ivas he less affected a few weeks latei 
by tha tale of a mighty civilisation entombed which Pompeii 
tells, and the relics of a still uider culture which suivive to 
mock the taivdry present at Athens ^ Constantinople was 
reached by sea, and there Hunter received especial kindness 
from the British Embassy, with ready help in his inquiries on 
the land tenuies and the press regulations curient in the 
Ottoman Empire Fiom pool, decayed Byzantium the pair 
travelled to Vaina, and so up the Danube to Buda-Pesth, 
returning to London in mid- August, by way of Diesden, Berlin, • 
and Hamburg The irapiessions left by these wandeiings were 
profound and lasting, and are seen in broadei views of human 

^ Letter to the author, dated 30th October 1900 Throughout this tour 
the mornings were devoted to journahstic work Hunter also made a collec- 
tion of the laws governing the Press in every country through which he 
passed (Diary) 

" He got some curious details of Swiss rural economy from a young 
proprietor whom he met at Geneva The rent of vineyards was then sixty 
francs per acre , of cornlands, eighty francs A labourer earned two francs 
a day with a dmner of soup, bread, and wine , mechanics four francs, finding 
themselves 

^ The Hunters sailed from Naples on 7th July in the Me&sageries’ steamer 
Pausiltppe, which is branded as “ most uncomfortable” in the Diary 
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nature and of the policy which guides alien communities. 
They now settled down in lodgings at 81 Cambridge Teirace, 
that haven of lefuge foi so many Anglo-Indians on furlough, 
and the delvings in the India Office Library were resumed 
But the fatigue and excitement of so prolonged a tour with 
the constant stiain of press-woik supeiadded, produced the 
inevitable reaction. On ISth August, Huntei was seized with 
high fever attended by constant vomiting On the 20th he 
had recovered sufficiently to enjoy an airing in an invalid 
chan, but the physical prostiation continued ^ To letuin to 
India in such a state was manifestly impossible, and he had 
no difficulty in obtaining an extension bf furlough for nine 
months The bracing air of the east coast of Scotland was 
prescribed, and on the 20th the family speeded by express to 
Eyemouth Here a pleasant and profitable month vas spent 
rn lodgings secured for them by the Bells. Health soon 
returned in the splendid autumn climate of East Berwickshire, 
and great progress was made in re-casting the history 

Amid his intense preoccupation in the Annals Hunter 
found leisure for treating subjects not directly related to that 
masterpiece His famine articles in the deceased Day and 
the North Bntish Quarterly Reviezo had been libeially dis- 
tributed among friends Amongst them were Sir Cecil Beadon 
who had resigned the thorny crown of Bengal, and Mr R 
Barclay Chapman, who had shared in the obloquy lavished on 
his chief for their failure to gauge the full measure of distress 
in Orissa The latter’s reply is interesting as a masterly 
defence of his action during the crisis of the preceding year, 
c and as revealing the gulf which separates the ideals of Indian 
administrators a generation back from those of Lord Curzon 
and Sir Antony MacDonnell. He wrote from 8 Choivringhee 
Road, Calcutta 

I have no doubt that your articles will let a little light upon 
the subject of our pioceedings which is much wanted I cannot, 
however, agree with you that Government could, by an alliance 
with the press of India, obtain any more justice at its hands, 
unless, indeed, some of the members of the Administration were 

^ During this illness the patient read five Waverley Novels, a life of Lord 
Cornwallis, Colebrooke’s “Indian Eaces,” and Hall’s “Kanoui Kings” m 
“Asiatic Eeseaiches,” 6960 pages in all (Diary) 
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admitted free of the confraternity of the pencil Even they, I 
take it, would find it haid work There aie conditions not a few 
that render it certain that the Indian Press will always be hostile 
to Government First, as it was quaintly lemaiked while we were 
■writhing undei some unmerited evisceiation, "people in India will 
have , curry with then iice,” and editors are continually on the 
hunt foi something spicy, legaidless of the fact that what is fun 
to them IS tortuie to then victims Secondly, the Government, 
disguise it as you will, is an absolute Government, a thing abhoired 
by Englishmen, no mattei how timoiously and caiefully it may 
exercise its powers Thank you foi your Noiih Bnhsh Quarterly 
Review article, which I daresay did good service Your Educa- 
tion Report was also most interesting I don’t know whether 
you aie luchned, or ima position to stem the torrent of abuse that 
IS likely to be poured on us over the Famine Report and the 
Government Despatches Both of them are most humihatmg, 
the latter especially The fact is, that the Government of India 
has meanly sacrificed its officers to an ignoiant outcry, and I fear 
in the hope of saving itself The truth about the famine may be told 
in a few words and needed, as far as the servants of Government 
are concerned, no elaborate investigation We did not know that 
the scarcity in Orissa would assume the proportions of famine 
We had, of couise, reports and suggestions of varying intensity, 
but, lightly or -wrongly, the judgment of the highei authorities 
■^vho were responsible for their action was not convinced of the 
necessity for abnormal measures This would not have been of 
much importance if nothing more had been required of us than 
had been undertaken in other famines in India We did all that 
But it is asserted that we ought to have attempted the extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented operation of feeding a whole popula- 
tion It IS the combination of these two points ivhich caused our 
failme, if we failed Had nothing more than what accorded with 
well-known rules been required, oui want of prophetical power 
would have been no harm at all 

Poor Beadon is, of couise, much distressed at the turn things^ 
have taken It is cruelly hard on him that the labours of a life- 
time should be ignored on account of a visitation of God ivith 
the origin of which he had nothing in the world to do, and to 
meet Avhich he did his best The officers of Government will take 
precious good care to incur no responsibility in future 1 myself 
witnessed a grant of £10,000 on that ground, though the gianter 
avowed that he thought it unnecessary ^ 

Sii Cecil Beadon’s acknowledgment of his young colleague’s 
generous help is heaity enough While smarting under the 

^ Letter from Mr E Barclay Chapman, of the Board of Eevenne, L P , 
dated Calcutta, 4th May 1867 
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stabs dealt him by ciitics ^\bo uould probably ba\c failed as 
signally bad they been as seseiely tncd, be ^\^ote 

1 have lead v.ith much pleasure jour defence of inj Govern- 
ment’s action in the N B Qiiartahj and the and I feel 

veiy much indebted to jou foi cndcavourniff to dispel the 
clouds of misiepicsentation and prcpubcc bj which the British 
public have been misled At present the tide is slronj^ against 
us, but eventually the tiuth will no doulit {itcvnib and instead 
of being lield responsible for tlic sad mortahtj wliicli occurred, 
we shall be thought entitled to no small degiee of praise for doing 
all that, under the circumstances, was possible ' 

Tins view was natuially optimistic, ebut Iheie was much 
truth m the plea put foiward by the Bengal Go\ eminent that 
they had attempted things iindieamt of by then picdecossois 
How the awful famine of 1770 was tieatcd is told with con- 
vmeing powei in the second cliaptcr of the Annals jMr. 
J O’B Saundeis thus dcsciibcs the incasuics iindei taken by 
the Noith- Western Piovinees dining a similai cnsis which 
occuiTed in 1837-38 

You cannot say too much of the apathy and neglect of the 
local Government of the day, noi of the cruel hcedlcssncss and 
oppression of the AlLihabad Iloard of Revenue and the majoritv 
of the distnct Collectors No one e\cc])t Mansel- thought of the 
necessity of chaiitable relief, or of risking his own reputation with 
Gov'^einment by pioposmg any broad measuics wh.itcvcr One of 
his brother Collectors remarked to me th.it no m.in dared to do 
what Mansel had done, and that it was only Ins great character 
that earned him through the storm unscathed Mr, now Sir 
Robert Hamilton, the Commissioner of Agra, opposed Mansel 
throughout At one of the meetings of the Charitable Relief 
( Committee he w'as m the chair, and actually' proposed to cease 
feeding the starving paupers in order that they might be driven 
to work, inasmuch as, in his opinion, they' weie malingering’ 
This w'as to condemn at least 90,000 pool wi etches to death 
Mansel rose to his feet, indignant at the hectoring of this Jack-m- 
Office, and said, ^'Sii, carry that language to your nursery, where 
you are an autociat Heie y'ou are among men who are consulting 

( 

^ Letter of 22nd August 1867 The writer’s failure to deal promptly and 
adequately with famine is paralleled by his blundering in Bhutan and the 
Assam tea districts He was one of the many Anglo-Indian officials who 
work in the Secretariat, but, knowing men only from dockets, 
showed impotence as ruler He retired with an irretrievablv damaged 
reputation in 1866, and died in 1881 

2 He was then Collector of Agra 
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on the most momentous question the life or death of myriads ; 
and we will not submit to such dictation " This was pietty 
plain speaking fiom a young Collector to his official superior^ a 
Commissioner of gieat influence The rains of 1837 failed, and 
the neAvspapeis of the day loudly warned the Govemor-Geneial, 
Lord Auckland, of the consequences We all pi cached to deaf 
eais , and the outcome was something fiaghtful At Agra and 
Mathura alone, where rehef raeasuies began to work in Decerabei, 
1200 died daily, and though 200,000 were fed, still the moitahty 
showed no signs of decreasing I wrote an appeal to the public 
m January 1838 in the form of a "Diary of an Invalid on the 
journey doAvH the Ganges from Mirat to Allahabad ” ^ This 
aroused all India, and Relief Committees were formed immediately 
in Calcutta But it Was too late, we had no railways noi rivei- 
steamers, and the affected districts were now cut off, as was Orissa 
twenty yeais later The tardy action of Government and the 
constant hope that things were not so bad as*they appeared to be, 
prevented all useful measures Lord Auckland, then on tour, was 
obhged to break up his camp to avoid dra^vlng the famine-stricken 
districts Wheat went up to seven seers pei rupee,^ and all who 
depended on fixed salaries felt the pressme But the blackest 
misery arose from want of employment for the agn cultural popula- 
tion There were gram and food in store, but the land wa^ hke 
stone, and neithei spade nor plough could make any impression 
in it Hence the awful misery of 1837 The cioAvds of starving 
Avretches Avho poured into our provinces from the native States 
added to our burdens 

In the famine the land settlement of John Thurston, the 
leno-wned one carried out by Thomason and Bird, broke 
do^vli and the new petty proprietors were mined by feeble 
Collectors who could not 'withstand pressure from Government 
The Commissionei of Aligarh ordered the district officers to 
sciew as much revenue out of the people as they could, and 
that those who could not pay were to be left as a residuum 
and dealt -with thereaftei Tyler, at Mathura, compelled all his# 
great zemindars to pay up, but was lenient to his small fry, ac- 
cepting his demands m mstalments Thus the spendthrift and 
the improndent escaped Avhile careful men were ruined, stock, 
lock, and barrel Mansel alone, at Agra, had the courage to 
notify that one-half of the Government demand would be remitted 
in the case of all, so long as the zemindars did their duty by the 
small farmers and ryots, to whom a corresponding allo'oance was to 
be made The Board of Revenue was confounded, but had the 
grace to submit Other districts •were not so lucky The small 
proprietors, screwed down and oppressed by zealous tahsildars,^ 

^ Mentioned in a note at p 41 of the ‘ Annals of Eural Bengal ” 

■ Bather more than IJd per lb 

^ Native subaltern agents emplojed in collecting revenue 
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involved themselves hopelessly in oidtr to meet the deinnntls 
made upon them Such wholesale ojijucssion %\as nc\cr per- 
petrated in India, and in compaiison uilh it the stor\ of Onssi 
reads like one of sympathy and hcncfKtncc 'Ihe mdd, kmd- 
heaited Lord Auckland never p:ras])cd the truth I heard him 
say in Maich oi Apiil 1888 that the countr\ vas imlhnt,^ round, 
and he uent chcci fully on his China expedition I don't knov 
what the Mutiny did for this landless class, hut I tinnk that sonic 
of them retrieved their own alter imndeinif( the niterloperi But 
the Noith-West Pro\mces base not jet recovered from the 
calamity of 1887 Thousands ol small jirojinetor-, arc now labour- 
ing coolies 01 professional bad mashes ^ , 

So convinced was Hunter that lie liad praspccl tlic lesson of 
1866 that he sent tlie I^ISS of the Annals which dealt with 
the Orissa famine to ]Mr George Cam]ibellj who was President 
of the Commission appointed to inquire into the causes of that 
catastiophe Tliat these view s were distasteful to Mi Camp- 
bell is shown by hli R B Chapman'’s letter, but it is 
lefieshing to find fiom his leplies to Hunter that he appre- 
ciated the labour given to a thoinj subject, and had the 
candour to send a copy of Huntei‘’s famine nanatne to the 
Government of India - 

On 1st October the splendid air of Ejemouth had done its 
w'ork, and Huntei, lestoied to health and vigour, left it for 
Lassw'ade, wheie he took possession of a house named Broom- 
hill, near Dr Munay’s lesidence at Ehnbank His manner 
of life theie is thus recorded in his diarj 

As soon as it becomes light a cup of tea and a slice of toast are 
served with the Scotwian in bed Thereafter I use, bathe, and 
jSet to w'ork on eithei tlie Annals or an article for the Indian Press 
This lasts till noon, when we have a Continental dtjeuucrj and 
then I drive wutli my wife and son, or ride on the mountain or sea 

^ Badma’ash, a useful Persian word wlucli deserves naturalisation It 
means “swashbuckler” and “professional criminal” Mr Saunders’ letter 
IS undated 

2 pp 45^55^ “Annals of Eural Bengal ” Sir George Campbell’s work as 
Lieutenant Governor of^ Bengal has never received the credit which it 
deserved Darkness is often thickest under the lantern , and Bengal, in 
spite of its proximity to Calcutta, the seat of the Supreme Go\ ernment, was 
the most backward of satrapies before his vigorous and far-seeing rule He 
gave the Lower Provinces primary education, a tolerably efhcient police, and 
the means of creating a netwoik of roads But he was pachydermatous, and 
wanted humour, and these defects told heavily against him when he entered 
Parliament after retiring from India 
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shore till three Then woik again till five, when my wife has a 
cup of tea, then woik again till seven, our dinner houi Aftei 
dinner, music in the drawing-room while I am writing My Avife 
plays to me half the day on the piano or haimonium, Broughton 
building castles on the flooi with Benares bricks Oui 

establishment consists of a footman, a gardenei at the lodge (paid 
foi m the lent), a cook, and a housemaid, who is also nuise One 
horse and a wagonette like a mail phaeton ^ 

Ml Lancastei, who spent a few weeks with his fiiends in 
December and January, desciibes Bioomhill as 

A pleasant house shaied by the Hunteis with a large hoise, 
which hved in a coal cellar, but did plenty of woik He geneially 
diove out foi houis evfeiy afternoon The concluding chapteis of 
his gieat work were then floiving lapidly from his pen ^ 

So lapidly indeed that on the 20th Notembei Hunter was 
able to send John Purves of Balliol the fiist two chapters 
for revision The task was a heavy one, foi his friend 
wiote 

A sweet youth you are, fiist to send me such a pile of^stuff, 
and then to demand it back immediately, just as if no one else had 
anything to do here ' I find it extiemely mteiesting, but be on 
youi guard against an excess of the sentimental, and lemembei 
that the lepiessed style goes doAvn best in England ® 

On 25th Novembei Messis Smith & Elder, to ivhom Hmitei 
had been introduced by Mr J O’B Saunders, agieed to pio- 
duce a small edition of the Annals on the half-piofits system 
Nine days later the fiist hundied pages of manusciipt ivas in 
the hands of the piinteis, Messis Muiiay & Gibb, of Edin- 
burgh^ Thencefoi ward the double task of recasting the 
official naiiative and collecting pi oofs Avas inteiiupted only 
by periodical attacks of neuialgia, the lesult of oveiAioik So 
determined Avas the authoi that his book should embody the 
latest fruits of linguistic reseaich, that he cancelled two entiie 
chapteis aftei they had been set up in type His diary shoAvs 
the laboui and vexation involved , 

1 Diary of October 15 and 20, 1867 

“ Letter to the author, dated 30th October 1900 

® Letter of 22nd November 1867 

* The firm was founded by Hunter’s father-in-law, Dr Thomas Murray, 
who held the office of Queen’s Printers for Scotland 

I 

e 
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20th Jaimaiy 1868 John Puives, who is staying here, is 
coaching me in the latest lights of Geiman philology Schleicher 
and Cm tins ^ 

21^/ January Re-wnting Chaptei III The sheet to be 
broken up — a sad loss 

22>rd January Re-wiiting Chapter IV, the philological pait, 
in accordance with the new hglits A disheai tening business, 
aftei the whole thing had been punted off 

He found solace, however, in the keen mountain air and 
liteiatuie combined “ Don Quixote ” m as a constant favourite, 
and on the 26th he had , 

A long solitary ride to Habbie’s Hone Delightful hours 
among the hills, reading Reuter’s "In tliC Year 13,” from the 
Platt Deutsch,2 ^^y hoise grazing by my side 

At length, on 7di IMaich, the task was done, and Hunter 
marked this pause in his labouis by a dinnei, at vliich his 
fiiend Ml Thomas Giibble, then at home on fuilough, vas not 
the leasi, honouied guest A few days latei detailed instiuc- 
tions weie given to the publisheis as to the distiibution of 
“ advance copies ” 

The fiist volume vill be out in a fei\ days I am undei an 
obligation to the Bengal Goveinment to fuinish 190 copies to them 
at cost price But, fortunately foi us, tliese cannot be sent to India 
for SIX weeks or two months, so that they v ill not interfere mth 
the sale of the ivoik at home I ivish it to have eveiy chance, and 
to this end suggest that it should be libeially distributed to the 
leading reviews and v eekhes, besides, of course, the London daily 
papers It taps unexploied mateiial, and gives a neii interpreta- 
tion to Indian history The scholars ivho have Hatched its progress 
and seen the pi oof-sheets believe that the senes of hIiicIi it forms 
^ the introduction will render important semce to the Empire 
Whether that senes will be pioceeded with depends in no small 
degree on the amount of recognition hIiicIi the present volume 
receives Hie first edition consists of 675 copies or there- 

abouts , but the work has been stereotyped, so that if it obtains 
any success a second edition may be brought out on the chance of 
selling even a small number of copies 

^ Sobleichei wrote u " Compendium of the Grammars of Indo Germanic 
Languages,” Weimar, 18G6 , and Curtius the "Elements of Grfeek Ety- 
mology ,” Leipsig, 1866 “ From their perusal,” wrote Hunter in his Diary, 

‘ dates a new era in my life ” 

In a list of books read, entitled “Good company I keep,” this work is 
criticised as “wanting in constructive art, but touching, with a few strokes 
of real humour ” 
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Having done for his bantling all that labom and foresight 
could accomplish, the haiassed authoi felt the necessity of a 
little lelaxation This was obtained by a iiding toui, undei- 
taken in the 303^ous company of Thomas Giibble Leaving 
Lasswade on the 16 th Maich, the pan visited Dunfeimline, 
Dunblane, the Budge of Allan, and the Tiossachs, revelling 
in the sceneiy and the lelics of the past olFeied in such pio- 
fusion by Western Scotland The convalescent paid a penalty 
for these exeitions in a seveie attack of neuialgia, which pios- 
tiated him, at a wayside inn But, disregaiding his com- 
. panion’s adnce to taiiy a vhile, he pushed on, breakfastless, 
in a blinding stoira,''to find that his old enemy yielded to exei- 
cise and change of scene The fiiends sepaiated at Glasgow, 
and Hunter lode back to Lasswade, to gwait the impiession 
pioduced by the Annals 

The fiist man of maik to acknowledge the leceipt of the 
book was Piofessoi Max Mullei, who wrote fiom Paik End, 
Oxfoid 

April 10, JS68 

I have to thank you foi the "Annals of Rural Bengal/’ which 
I have lead with great inteiest It is a mighty undei taking to 
write the histoiy of a people lather than then ruleis It is so in 
civilised countiies, even in England How much moie in India ' 
A woik of this kind will not, peihaps, inteiest jieople who cannot 
beai hxstoiy unless it is bi ought befoie them in the foim of a sen- 
sation novel/ but it will be of great advantage to the political 
economist and the statesman The Santals, of vhora you give so 
interesting an account, haie puzzled me foi a long time Then 
language is not Diavidian, noi is then physical appearance, as far 
as I can judge horn somces accessible to me That an agglu- 

tinative speech may become inflectional seems to be proved by 
thens It is quite e\'TLdent in Tuikish and Finnish, and in this* 
lespect I considei Schleicher as far behind Humboldt Languages 
aie not, fiom the fiist, cast in moulds, but they pass on thiough 
successive giammatical latitudes until then growth is arrested by 
liteiaiy culture 

The great critic grasped the true inwardness of this epoch- 
making work Its authoi broke ground in an untrodden field, 
where he was followed by John Richard Green ^ The Annals 

1 This IS, I am afraid, an allusion to Macaulay’s "Hisfcoiy of England ” 

- The "Short History of the British People,” by Mr Green (1837-83) 
appeared in 1874 No one can compare its general plan with the ‘ Annals of 
Eural Bengal ” and deny the influence of the earlier work 
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' Aveie much moie than a catalogue of the deeds of public men 
in whose shame and gloiy the masses had no sliaie With the 
divination of genius the authoi penetiated tlic innci life of the 
obscuie myiiads boin to toil and suifei He depicted the 
anarchy which blooded ovei India aftei the uttci luin of the 
Mughal Empiie, the gi oping eflbits to lestoie law and oidei 
made by the Biitish adventuieis w'lio assumed the fallen 
diadem Mistakes bied of ignoiance, and calamities the bittei 
fiuit of chaotic social conditions, weie un&paiingly disclosed 
The aboiiginal laces of India, spumed and oppressed by the 
pioud Aij'an invadeis of a long past age, found in him a s}m- 
pathetic advocate When the histoiiafr descends fiom the 
realms of jihilosophy and stateciaft to poitiay the strange 
human types evolvec;! by Western civilisation as undei stood in 
the eighteenth centui}', w^e iccognise the hand of a mastei who 
clothes these antique fossils with vigoious life And this 
piegnant mattei is couched in a style which shows no tiace of 
immatuiity, no note of piovincialism, which rises at times to 
the Ivghest eloquence, and is ahva}s lejilete with giace and 
dignity Right well did Huntei’s hist plunge into the arena 
of authoiship redeem the eaily piomise of his life to bung 
India closer to the English heart The book came indeed as a 
levelation to home-staying Britons foi whom then Eastern 
Empne was a meie absti action Within a few^ weeks of its 

appearance the general apathy lecened a cuiious illustration 
in the House of Commons, w^heie 25S membeis divided on the 
question of foieshoies, but not twenty-nine lemained to discuss 
the Indian Councils Bill ^ But the great lessons taught by the 
Annals of Ruial Bengal” weie taken to heait by a nation 
which is slow to act on new' impiessions It is not enough to 
give oui gieat dependency jieace and equal law's, to conquei 
pestilence and famine We must teach our fellov -subjects to 
protect themselves in the intensified struggle for life to w'hich 
the very blessings of oui rule have exposed them 

The Annals w'eie published in London on 4th April 1868, 
and a week later the Glasgow Heiald led off the chorus of 

^ Letter of Mr James Hutton, dated 16th June 1868 He had been 
editor of the Indian Daily News, and was afterwards a lournalist of note 
at home 
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piaise with which it was gieeted by the entiie pi ess This 
initial notice moved the admiration of Di John Muir, by 
leason of the laie knowledge of the subject shown by the 
wiiter, who was none other than Hunter’s old college friend, 
Ml Richard Vaiy Campbell ^ His good opinion gave ]oy to 
the young wiitei as a piesage of greater successes to come On 
the 17th Apiil he paid a visit to Hawick, spending some days 
at Heion Hill, the residence of his favourite uncle. Mi George 
Wilson Here his mother was staying, and her inbied reti- 
cence was conquered by the piide she felt at her biilliant son’s 
success The wainjth of the maternal greeting impiessed 
Huntei as did the luxuij’- with which his relatives suiiounded 
themselves 

To Mrs Hunter 

April 20, 1868 

What I especially admue is the substantial way in which my 
uncles set up then families If a son mauies, a house is built for 
him Foi the young medico a piactice is bought, foi the civil 
engineei a connection must be foimed, to mercantile sons pfyitnei- 
ships aie given They have a full house here, a dozen or fouiteen 
grown up people round the breakfast table My uncle George 

seems to be perpetual Piovost of Havuck He is now in his thud 
period of three j'^eais His place, Heion Hill, is a noble specimen 
of domestic architecture , the stone and lime cost £12,000, besides 
a beautiful conservatoiy with a laige palm-tree m the middle, 
vineiies, &c The bilhard-ioom is a gem, with Leech’s spoitmg 
pictures m water-colours and other punts of the yoimg man style 

The broad cuiient of family life at Hawick evidently sug- 
gested Oaken Holt, the beautiful home which he made foi 
himself near Oxford, and which witnessed the last scene of his 
laborious life * 

It was duiing this stay at Heion Hill that a recognition 
came of the high value of the Annals which stirred then iviiter 
to his inmost depths This was a leview which appeared in 
the Spectator of 18th Apiil from the pen of its editor, Mr 
Meredith Townsend, which began , 

^ The very ■voluminous correspondence for 1868 discloses some curious 
secrets of the reviewers’ trade in the happy times ere the periodical deluges 
of hterature set in which swamp so many woiks of merit One wiiter told 
Hunter that a certain London daily paper made it an invariable rule never to 
notice Messrs Smith & Elder’s publications Another informed him that a 
Scotch journal reviewed books only when specially requested to do so by the 
author or publisher 
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Ml W W Hunlei of tlic Ikn^fal Cm) Service i^ a most 
impertinent and piesiimni" poison Uliat ri^ht Ii.is In, n nine 
compctition-vvallah ^ of some seven years' slaiulmp:, without Indian ‘ 
conncetion or a grandfitliei in the India IIoiisi, who won Ins 
appointment by an e\amin ition open to aiiv conipi tent lilaclv- 
smith, to wiite Indi in Insloiv witli the nisiglit ol Colonel Tod 
and the lesearch of Mr Ditfl^^ m prose almost as '^ood ns that of 
Ml Fioude^ It IS a most nnwarraiilahle pioceedintr, one fatal to 
all the traditions of a service winch has hitlieilo be bevel, with 
some leason, that eloquence and schol.irsliqi w'rt monopolies of 
the elder and more exclusive c.isle, the caste v, itli ,(nusms and 
grandfathers If Mr Hunter tloes not ullimateh coinjiel 

lecognition from the world as an historian pf the verv fiisl class, 
of the class to v. Inch not a scoie of Knerhshmeii h ive he longed, we 
entnely mistake our liadc We nevei reniembei tei hive hcaid 
Ins name before in oip lives, he h.is no admmistr itiv e reputation, 
and he can scarce!} he tlnrt} or thirtv-two vears of age,^ hut, 
unless the hook is, as occ isionall} hajipens, .m exeejitional or 
accidental effort. Mi IIuntcTs nime will one dav he a housediolcl 
word among those who are interested in Asiatic hislorv 

This lieaity appieciation of his lahouis leachcel Ilunlci, as 
he wrote in a folio volume containing the rev lovv s of the Annals 

While I was at a public meeting on Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment with my uncles Waltci and Gcoige It fiirlv took awav m} 
breath, and forced me to huii} out of the room, and w ilk up and 
down in the dark lani} street foi several minutes before I could 
recovei myself 

Ml Townsend showed leinarkable piescience in his public 

utterances, w^hich he lepeatcd in a lettei addressed to ]\Ir 

John Sheier, one of Huntei’s colleagues on the staff of the 

Enghslman 

( 

I have not a shadow of doubt that Mi Hunter will one day be 
a historian of the first class No book on Indian Jnstor} an} thing 
as good as his has been issued for many yctirs * 

^ Mr Townsend alludes to Sir George Trev clyan’s brilliant sketch of a 
young Indian civilian’s life, “ The Competition-Wallab,” which appeared in 
1864; 

® Colonel James To<k (1782-1835) was the author of four bulky quartos 
entitled “ The Annals and Antiquities of Kajasthan,” which were published 
in 18^9-32, and are now more frequently quoted than read He was one of 
the able men who have been driven from India by a jealous and narrow- 

James Giant Duff (1789-1858) wrote a “History 
Tj ” (182b) His fame has been eclipsed by that of his son, the 

Right Hon Sii M E Grant Duff 

® He was only twenty-seven 

^ Letter of 20th April 1868 
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The note stiuck by the Spccfaioi was that of the entiie 
piess The Times gave two special ai tides to Ins book, the 
Wcstmmstei Rcvicxo made it the text of a luminous discouise 
on Indian requiiements nhich extended o\ei thirty-six pages 
Ml Robert Gilfen^ pioclaimed in the Foiinighily Revicto that 
he had applied the philosojihic method of niiting liistoiy to a 
new field The monthly maga7mes discouised of the Santals 
as of a newh discovered race, and brought the honors of an 
Indian famine home to a public which vas profoundly ignorant 
of then distant fellou -subjects The French lenevs vere as 
laudatory as our own Nerei was a literal y triumph so sudden 
and so complete 

There is no better indication of character than the manner 
in which a man comports himself under tfie stiokes of fortune. 
Hunter’s first thoughts on “ waking up to find himself famous ” 
were for the helpmeet to whom he owed life itself 


To Mas Hunter » 

I am afraid you over-estimate my talents, but, as you say, oui 
success in life is now a fait accompli The Spcctaioi review vas 
most favourable, peiliaps the most favoinable tliat has ever .ippeared 
of the fiist woik of an unknown man I certainly have seen 
nothing like it But I know the faults of the book, my love, and so 
the kindness of ray ciitics in not spjnng them out will do me no 
harm Yes, sweet, you had a hand in the book But foi you it 
would never have been written , but for you it would nevei have 
been published The writer would by this time be a thing of 
the past 

He returned to Lasswade on the 23rd of April, and, after ^ 
short stay among his admiring friends in Glasgow, went south- 
wards to visit Mr T Giibble at The Frenches, Redliill His 
letters to Mrs Hunter are full of natural exultation at the 
continued pmans sung by the press 

, May 7, 1868 

I have just seen Mr John Slieiei, who is going to give a 
hterary party at the Club,2 and Mr John Muii who has ivritten a 

^ Now Sir Kobert Giffen, K 0 B , one of the first statisticians of our time 

^ The Oriental Club to which Hunter had been introduced by Mr J O’B 
Saunders In those days it was a sleepy hollow where superannuated “Qui 
Hyes” dragged out an existence embittered by regrets Thackeray used to 
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The leseaiches alluded to in the pieceding letter weie con- 
nected with a task<» yet moie laboiious than the Annals 
Among the documents found in Mr Hodgson’s tiunks at the 
India Office weie diveis vocabulaiies of Indian aboriginal laces, 
illustiating a pet theory of their compilei *that the Himalayan 
tribes weie lacially identical nith then congeneis of the plains 
An examination of this mateiial inspiied Huntei with a 
lesolve to make it the basis of a woik compaimg the languages 
of Asiatic peoples which it was then the fashion to call ^Non- 
Aiyan He obtained from Hi John Muir an introduction to 
the old scholaij and asked his sanction to the pioject The 
reply was a cordial affirmative 

From Mr Brian H Hodgson 

November 1, 1867 

I have your letter of to-day, in which jmu tell me that you 
have compared the MS and printed papers in the India Office, 
and that you think that the whole of these ojniscula deseive 
repubhcation in a collective form You propose to bung out an 
octavo volume of 500 pages, containing such of my papeis as 
relate to Himalayan ethnology, with some additions from mde-* 
pendent sources, and you add a sketch of the plan of your woik 
under foui heads I have nothing to object to eveiything to 
appiove I think myself very fortunate m obtaining so good an 
editor of my Himalayan reseaiches, and tiust that the same care 
may be apphed to the other departments of my labours labours 
in Avhich for long years I spared neither puise nor peison, and 
which, neveitheless, have been plagiarised and ignored in the 
same bieath, too often in a way which would not have been 
ventured on but foi the obscure methods of then publication 

Haidly weie the Annals off Huntei ’s hands than he threw 
himself with characteristic ardour into the new project. He 
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found an eagei and consislcni fiicnd in Tvli. n(Klf^‘'On, aUio 
piocined foi \w pjoRgi the incmbcislnp of the Iloyal A‘'mtit 
Society, and pcisuaded that liody to inleivenc ofiicmll} so that 
Huntei might not be tom]iellcd to lca^c Bnglnnd ior India 
with his lingiiislic lesearclics inconiplele ^ 

He intioduced liini to Hi II. Jlosi,- ^\ho lenducd essential 
seiMce to^^mds the compilation of the Dutionni), and to 
many othei scholais ^\ho ucic cqimll} helpful in then dcgiee 
On leaining that his friend contcinplatcil pipchuing the 
Hictionaiy fioin his own icsoinccs, he tinderlook to shnic the 
expense undci ccitain conditions and bombnided the India 
Council with apjihcations foi its patioiuigc" The hccietniy 
of State could not withstand pics->iiie fiom so constant a 
suitoi, and Hunter ‘leaint to his jo} that In'! fuiloiigh would 
be extended for foiu months in oidei that he might bung out 
his Dictionai), and that a goodI\ mimbci of cojnes of the i.oik 
and of the Annals would be pm chased by the State 

Thus lehc^cd of appichcnsions which weighed lieaMl^ on 
his spiiits he was able to en]oy the noontide of success His 
letteis to Mis Huntci fioni London enable us to follow the 
emotions called foith by a tiiuniph which comes to few men so 
eaily in life 


Minj 10, ISGS 

The disappointment about the Salurdny Revun usterdaj has 
been amply atoned foi by to-d.ii’s Icttcis There ’w<is first Mr 
Fiske’s ^ note about the Amcriciu edition, which has drawn forth 
fiom me twelve jiages by retina of post 'I'hen a note from Sir 
F Cuuie, Member of the India Council, saiing tbit the Oflice 
had taken the largest number of copies of the Ann.ils the} e\er 

^ This was an honour for which there was but one precedent — that of 
Sir Henry R-iwlinson, the Assyriologist (IS 10-1 SO j), in whose case the Iloyal 
Asiatic Society petitioned for an extension of leiic to enable him to publish 
the result of his exploiations 

- Dr Remhold Rost (1822-1S9G) w is afterwards Librarian at the India 
Office He stood second only to Sir William Jones ns a linguist 

® Hodgson wrote on 16th Noiombci IbGS to Sir F Curnc, Member of the 
India Council “If I had a son going out in the Ci\il Service, I would put 
the Annals into his hand as the surest method of interesting lus head and 
heart in the people of India To know' them is to loie them, but to know 
them is very difhcult ” It is much to he regretted that this admirable book 
has never been prescribed as part of the special training of selected candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service, wrho still waste their time in cramming 
masses of useless information 

* Mr Stafford Fiske was then Consul for the United States at Leith 
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take 1 He was so pleased with the book that he had made Sir 
StafFoid Northcote 2 promise to lead it, and he hoped to get the 
Council to puichase a laige number moie for ciiculation in India 
Befoie the week is out I shall be able to Older a second edition 

Do you know we are on the eve of a great success ^ Yesterday 
I was closeted with Sii F Cuirie, Mr E B Eastwick, and Mi 
Kaye foi several houis These men, especially the Members of 
Council, deal with me as with one fiom whom they expect gieat 
things, and of whom they intend to make something 

Ma^ 13 

This morAing I bieakfasted with Wylhe,^ Undei-Secietaiy in 
the Foreign Depaitraent At two, Sii Cecil Beadon is to call foi 
me at the Club I l?ave a confab , too, with the Head of the 
Biitish Museum, fiom which great lesults may come On Thurs- 
day I bieakfast and spend the foienoon with Sii Bartle Fieie^ 
and then call on Heeley ® In the evening I (dine ivith the Waltei 
Bagehots, who have asked a number of notable Anglo-Indians to 
meet me On Fiiday I bieakfast with a famous Oiientalist, Mr 
Hyde Claike Yesteiday I attended a meeting of the Asiatic 
Society Lord Stiangfoid in the anniversary addi ess twice alluded 
to me in the most flatteiing terms My work has been given a 
paragraph to itself in the Annual Repoit 'S 

[Y D] 

Only a moment to say that all goes on well I spent a couple 
of hours with Lord Stiangford® this morning He seems anxious 
to help me in the Comparative Dictionaiy, and the countenance of 
so distingmshed a scholar would be invaluable 

On 20th May he wiote fiom the Biitish Museum 

To Mrs Hunter 

1 am engaged here to-day and hope to add to the value of my 
Dictionaiy by acting on hints given me by Mi Watts, successor to* 
your Papa’s friend Pamzzi I am to employ a German scholai to 

^ They eventually purchased 120 copies * 

2 Secretary of State for India, afterwards the Earl of Iddesleigh (1818- 
1887) 

3 Mr John Wyllie, a brilliant young Indian diplomat, died at the age of 

thirty -four in 1870 Hunter edited his “Essays on the External Policy of 
India,” with a memoir, in 1875 ° 

^ Sir Bartle E Erere, afterwards Governor of Bombay, &c (1815-1884) 

® Mr Wilfred L Heeley was one of the knot of very able men who gained 
Civil Service appointments at the first open competition The high promise 
of his career was cut short by his death, to the lasting regret of his fiiends 

® The eighth and last Viscount Strangford (1826-1869) was a philolo- 
gist of high merit His friend. Sir M E Grant DufF, wrote of him that he was 
“unique,” and that he ‘ deft a place in journalism which has never been supplied ” 
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diaw up a Compaiative Dictionaiy of six 'lurani.in languages, 
which IS to he incorpoiated with othei vocabularies 

Do you know I have visited all the sweet spots near the 
fountains and undei the elms in Hyde Paik 11111011 you and 
Broughton made so doubly de.ar to me? I even looked for tiaces 
of oui dear boy’s wee fire that he made on the glass last August, 
but the spring verduie had obliterated them I have not had 
time to visit Cambridge Tenace, but I often look fondly up the 
entrance to it fiom the Paik This moimng aftci breakfast, the 
Lancasteis took me with them to Kensington Gardens, iiherc 11 e 
came to anchor in arm-chairs But, after a little, I said good-bye 
to them, and walked on alone to the chaiTnnig slope by the 
fountains wheie you and I and Bioughton used to sit I le- 
membeied how good you A\eie to me in those daik da3's, and ho^\ 
feebly I used to crav I about n ith my chair A sense of iny old 
weakness came on me, and I shed a nee jnivate tear 

jl/ay 21 

I bieakfasted this moining nitli Sii Bartle Frcrc and his 
daughteis He has asked me to submit a scheme foi an Indian 
official paper like the French Momlcur, which he is to shon the 
Secretary of State and then send on to the Viceio}’^ 

Tlie fiuit of tins inteiview was the folloi'ing lettei 
To Sir Bartle Frere 

May 21 

You have asked me to put on paper the infoimation I collected 
last yeai, legarding the organisation and norking of Goveinment ^ 
journals in Europe In England, nhere Goveinment is con- 

ducted by paities, each has its own organ to announce its policy 
and defend its action The only thing appioaching a govein- 
mental mouthpiece here is The Times, and it pai takes of that 
charactei only inasmuch as its editor is able to gathei infoimation 
fiom the principal actois on both sides of the House It is this 
cncumstance that gives such m eight to the first leader in The 
Times during a political ciisis The lest of Europe is 1 tiled by 
highly, centiahsed bodies, and each has its representatives among 
the pi ess Eveiy where the lesponsible and visible unit of Govern- 
ment has, and must have, a means of interpieting itself to the 
people In India, as on the Continent, that unit is the cential 
governing body, butiit is at piesent destitute of any inachineiy 
for explaining its policy, defending its action and collecting mis- 
conception Moreovei, even in India there exist the ludiments 
of that government by parties ivliich Englishmen cany with them 
wherever they go Not only, therefore, is the Indian Administia- 
tion unrepresented as a Government, but it is also uniepiesented 
as a party in the State The native inteiest has its organs, the 
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Anglo-Indian interest lias its oignns, tlic Goveininent has none 
Indian ruleis, in fnct^ labour under t^\o sets of disadvantages, 
those ^^hlch the Fiench Goveininent Aioiild experience -without a 
Monilciir, those Inch an English Ministry '\\ouId expeiience 
•without the organs of tlie paitj to vhich it o^\es its de^otlon 

The Indian Go\erninent has cndea\ouied to remedy this defect 
b}' various devices I shall afterwards have occasion to ad\ert to 
the plan adopted during the 3 ears jirccedmg the Mutin3- , at pre- 
sent I will brief!} enumerate the methods I ha\e seen in ojieiation 
since India passed dircctl}' under the Crown Mi James Wilson 
e.irricd -with him to the East a piacticil acquaintmce with the 
hterar} requirements of an admmistr.ition It seemed to him 
that an official oigan was a ncccssit}'^ of our jiosition in India, and 
he gets the credit fo^ having given, for a time, some degiee of 
efficiency to the two half-measures by which the Government tries 
to make up foi the absence of an acknowledged mouthpiece One 
of these -w as the “ Editor’s Room,” an apartment m w Inch State 
papers of general interest w eic laid out for perusal b}' gentlemen 
connected with the pi css The othci was the publication of such 
documents still effected, after a fashion, b}' me.ins of the pajiers 
printed at the end of the Gazette Both of these jilans were 
inadequate fiom the first, and both became useless, and woise than 
useless, w'hen the strong will that had for .1 time overcomy the 
traditional lelicence of the Sccretaiiats ceased to be felt Editois 
gave up going to a room wheic tlic}' found nothing but depart- 
mental reports <ind tabular statements of merely local importance 
Judging from the samples which used to appear at the end of 
the Ccdculla Gazelle, one would suppose th.it the most intciesting, 
if not the only State papers known to the Bengal Goveininent 
were the letinns of chmehona culliv.ation It is difficult to con- 
ceive how either of these methods could be made to w'ork satis- 
factorily The peculiai disadvantage attaching to them is that 
when Goveinment, with the means of intei preting itself, says 
nothing, journalists conclude that it has nothing to say 

A third method has been to countenance, or at least not to 
discouiage the comiection of Government servants with the pi ess ' 
My owm expeiience of this mode, and I have been engaged 11101 e 
01 less permanently as a leadei-wiitei upon seveial Indian publica- 
tions, leads me to believe that, wdiile pleasant and piofitable to 
junior civilians, it is utteily useless as a means of inteipietmg 
policy No Government could tiust its motives to uniecognised 
and mesponsible waiters, and veiy few seniois would deign to 
make use of such channels for teaching the public While, theie- 
fore, the practice tends to introduce temperance in discussion and 
fiiendl)’^ relations between the public sei vices and the pi ess, the 
ai tides aie generally written in haste and with a half-knowledge 
of the facts 
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A fouith method is to peimit Govcinment scivants to send 
letteis to the daily papeis Dunng the last fev' } eais this piactice 
has obtained an alaiming frequency, for the necessity of finding 
some authoiitative means of expiession lias been making itself 
moie strongly felt Secretaiies and minoi officials of ever)' class 
have put themselves at the merej^ of cditois, for, hovcver forcibly 
a newspaper coiiespondent may Miite, the editor has power to 
reply, and to leply not merely once but again and again, .ifter the 
impiession created by the con espondent’s arguments h.is passed 
off, by damaging sneers and indirect allusions, by changing the 
point at issue, and -with all a lead ci-w liter’s artillery of fiesh 
piemises, unveiified statistics, unsifted evidence, quotations with- 
out refeiences, a show of public sjiirit, and the loj.il and editorial 
pionoun We ” ^ 

A fifth method remains It consists in furnishing infonnation, 
such as telegiams, public news, and occasional Sbitc pajiers to 
the press 'Ihe same causes winch icndci the first two jilans 
ineffectual depiive t'nis of any piactical iitilit} as a means of 
mteipietation, and to these causes aie added othei sources of 
embarrassment peculiar to itself In jioint of fact it stimulates 
without satisfying a jouinahstic .ippetite of a ^ery inconvenient 
kind The moie important periodicals in India have inichinery 
of thCir own foi obtaining State papeis, machinei} which tends 
to demoiahse those who set it in motion and to m.ikc ti.iitors of 
the pool tools by means of whom it is worked It is not long 
since a whole Secietaiiat was threatened with dismissal in conse- 
quence of the publication of a document w Inch I hav e reason to 
believe leached the editor thiougli a channel quite different from 
the office on which the blow would have fallen, and the ease with 
wdiich whole sets of papers, conspicuously those connected with 
the lailway, could be obtained is a standing loke with Calcutta 
journalists I cannot make use of information communicated 
in confidence, but I can iiositively asseit that as long as it piys 
the Indian Pi ess surreptitiously to get possession of State papers, 
the Indian Pi ess will obtain them It is no e\aggeiation to aver 
<^that all the efforts of the Indian Goveinment to explain itself 
have less effect upon the Indian public, whethei native oi 
English, than the petty laicenies of cleiks and compositors, the 
misiepiesentations that are pieced togetliei fiom an Undei- 
Secietaiy’s waste-paper basket, and the sweepings of the Public 
Offices 

Aftei descnbing the diffeient methods adopted by the 
Continental Governments in influencing the public piess, 
Huntei proceeded to apply the mass of infonnation acquired 
by him to the problem in India He uiged that the Govern- 
ment of that dependency should found a weekly official journal, 
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fuinisliing literai}’^ mattei and intelligence of the highest 
01 del 

Its Mell-consideiedj aiiihoiitalive^ somc^’lh<lt leticent, 

but at the same time bright and atti active, its information firesli 
and tiustvortliy The first requisite of an official oigan is 

complete dependence on the Goveinment This c<in be seeured 
by appointing one of the secictaiies as editor, if such a man can be 
found i\ho possesses the necessary qualifications and Mill accept 
the Mork as his staple emplojment in life The Indian authorities 
have had some expeiience of Mhat h.ippcns Mhen a louinal possess- 
ing a quasi-official charactei breaks a-way During the decade 
before the M’utiny of 18^7 a certain peiiodical Mas supposed to 
occupy this position, and public lumoiii still speaks of its editoi’s 
inteiMCMs Mitli high officials But diveigence of inteiests aiose in 
eouisc of time, and the tempoiai}’^ connection only served to Miden 
xhe bleach The second requisite is that the chaiactei of such an 
organ should be plainly avoMcd All Govertiments mIucIi do not 
stand on a populai basis make use of mouthpieces in the pi ess 
That the Indian Goveinment should do so is but an acknoMledg- 
ment of the groMung poM'ei of the fouith estate and of the non- 
official public The thud requisite is that its htei.iiy organisation 
should be that of a fiist-class lournal Eveiy reqimement may be 
met without invoking an}' staithng novelty, but by means of-IjMst- 
ing machineiy offered b}' the official Gazettes 

Theie Mas a sound basis foi the vievs so lucidly expiessed 
The Indian Government’s lelations with local newspapers weie 
a suivival fiom the times when the pi ess M'as secuiel}' muzzled 
by repeated ukases from Leadenhall Street, which had a mono- 
polist’s dread of unfetteied public ojnnion It affected to 
Ignore a vast and gi owing influence, but its attitude was tem- 
pered by a fear of stinging criticism and of the furious agita- 
tions which periodically lash the Anglo-Indian community 
Ml Barclay Chapman’s letter places the situation thus created' 
rn a clear light ^ I may add that Hunter’s letter was destined 
to bring about a better understanding between the Indian 
Administration and the public press It came into the hands 
of the Secietar}' of State for India, who wrote 

Fiom Sir Stafford North&ite 

Juhj 31, 1868 

Sir Battle Fiere has given me a very good letter of youis on 
the subject of newspapers Would you have any objection to my 

^ See p 124 
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sending a copy to Sn John Lawrence ^ You must also a]lo^v me 
to thank you for a veiy interesting book on luial I3eng.il I have 
learnt a good deal from it 

Huntei, of couise, desired nothing bettei He wrote 

August 3 

It gives me much pleasure that any effbit of mine should have 
attracted your appioval The lettei to iihicli you refer is entirely 
at yom disposal, and it will be a souice of lasting giatdication to 
me if it should, m hoivevci humble a degiee, contiibute to the 
lemoval of a souice of incessant vexation to Indian idmmistr.itors. 

Hunter’s masterly plea for the cieation of an official oigan 
was duly considered by the Viceroy, and TIi W S Scton-lCarr 
was sounded as to whether he would fill the editoiial chair 
But Loid Lawrence’s “inasteily inactivity” led him to shehe 
the thorny sub]ect ^ On the advent of Loid IMayo the pioject 
was again revived, and its authoi i\as accepted as the mouth- 
piece of Government with the press of Uppei India In this 
difficult capacity Huntei was piiMleged to render splendid 
service to his chiefs without sacrificing an iota of that inde- 
pendence which is the bieatli of an honest louinalist’s nostrils 
Fiom his day dates the unwritten pact between the governing 
body and the Indian Press, wdiicli prosciibes captious ciiticism 
and insists that the public shall be taken into the lulei’s con- 
fidence on matters affecting then interests 

Hunter now paid a shoit visit to the beautiful city which 
afterw^ards became his home The diary contains the following 
entries 

23rd May Yesterday I came to Oxfoid Was met by John 
Purves, and dined at the High Table at B.alhol with New man ^ 
Und otheis Rather a dull and pedantic company To-day Purves 
took me ovei the colleges and then libiaries All Oxon m a stii 
about the new Bill which has j ust come dow n 2 Colei idge, Roundell 
Palmer, Bob Lowe,^ and others in the towm Balhol is a gieat 
centie of the Refoimers, and Jow'ett is giving them a large paity 
Spent two houis wuth Max Mullei 

^ W L Newman, FeUow of Balliol College 

A Bill for the extension and improvement of the University, brought in 
by Coleridge It was discussed the same afternoon by a meeting held at the 
Clarendon Hotel, but was eventually dropped 

3 John Taylor Coleridge, Judge (1790-1876) Eoundell Palmer became 
Lord Chancellor and Earl of Selborne (1812-1895)- “ Bob Lowe ” was after- 
wards Lord Sherbrooke 
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24:th May Balliol is being rebuilt, so I have to sleep at the * 
Randolph, taking my meals in college Aftei breakfast Max Muller 
called, and I ivent Avnth him to Moberley’s Bampton Lecture 
Struck Avith the Bidding Prayer for the Dead ^ 

Fiom this seat of learning Hunter went to his new friend 
Hodgson’s retreat at Aldeiley Grange, Wotton-under-Edge, 
and Avrote thence to his AAufe, Avho Avas established in a pretty 
seaside villa at Dunoon, in Aigyllshire, 


■’ To Mrs Hunter 

May 26, 1868 

I have just finished a memorandum on an Indian official organ 
foi Sir Bartle Frere We shall ‘^ee if anything comes of it But 
A\hether or no, it is ahvays satisfying to have done a piece of diffi 
cult Avork I am conAunced that aac have a bnght futuie before us, 
but the more I see of men avIio haA'^e made a great success the 
more Avilhng I am to be contented AAuth a small one This is a 
charming place, and the people are equally delightful We he 
high up m a dell , above us is a ridge beyond Avliich stretch the 
uplands of Gloucestershire, and beneath is the Golden Valley, as 
it is called, through Avhich the Severn AA'inds amid forest^, iich 
Avheat fields, and pastures studded aa itli noble elms My host, the 
old ambassador,^ is a tall, slender, aristociatic man, Avith an air of 
distinction even in his moustaches, a great hunting man, and hence 
4in earty riser We breakfast at 8 30, and then he and I retire to 
SI summer-house and smoke our pipes for an hour From ten to 
one I AA'ork in my room, he in his Then Ave lunch. Colonel 
Gordon and his Avife (Indian people Avho are near neighbours) 
often di oppmg in, and I sometimes go to their house Avith her for 
an hour’s music From half-past tAVo to five I am again at my 
Avritmg-table At five my host and I go for a long iide, or accom- 
pany a carnage full of the house paity on hoiseback We get 
home just in time to dress for dinner at eight General Scott is 
the next person to be described An old Waterloo man, cetat 
ninety, unable to Avalk, and Avheeled about in a chan Grieves 
perpetually for his lost Avife and children, and clings mournfully to 
his son-m-laAv, my host A sad rum He Avas so handsome once 
that William IV constantly invited him to dinner simply on 
account of his good looks Number three is Mrs Embrechts, 
the "Lady DoAvagei,” as hei letters are addressed, or "Kitty,” as 

1 The only clause in this prayer relating to the dead runs thus — “Finally 
let us praise God for all His servants departed this life in His faith and fear, 
beseeching Hun to gi\ e us grace to follow their good examples, that, this life 
■ended, we may dwell with them in life everlasting ” 

2 Mr Hodgson had been our Eesident at the Court of Nepal 

K 
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' Mr Hodgson calls liei, a young Dutch widow^ daughter of the 
Commandei-in-Chief in Indian waters , of fair looks and warm 
sensibilities^ who spends her life in flattering and spoiling hei male 
relatives, and gets duly snubbed by them in leturn She is the 
kindest ivoman I have ever met, veiy musical, and a great hand at 
leading poetiy ^'Cousin Jim” is Number four An Irish parson 
with white hair and a parish in Deny which gives him £1200 a 
year An earnest, eloquent man, who gives us an extempoie dis- 
course after morning prayers, and, according to Mis Embrechts, 
ought to have been a bishop long ago 

On 2nd June Hunter joined liis ivife at Moir Place, Dunoon, 
and settled down to his Comparative Dictioiiaiy The labour 
involved was untold, foi philology iias a< new science in his 
case, and he had eveiy thing to leain His struggles aie ait- 
lessly told in a correspondence vith Sii Erskine Peny, then a 
Membei of the Indik Council ^ This good man’s sympath} 
with the peoples of India diew him toiiaids one vho had 
shown such profound knowledge of then characteis and needs 
On reading one of the copies of the Annals pui chased by the 
India Office for distiibution at home, he viote Hunter a few 
Imes of hearty approval, and added a tactful lefeience' to the 
somewhat illogical giant of foui months’ extension of fui lough 
without pay This wholly unlooked-for tribute fiom a strangei 
touched Hunter’s responsive nature to the quick. 

To Sir Erskine Perry 

July 5, 1868 

Your generous appreciation of my book has gratified me 
exceedmgly It is the first official or demi-official recognition of 
a work which has cost me moie than its readers will ever know m 
health, toil, and money I am at piesent engaged, not upon the 
second volume, for which, indeed, much of the materials have yet 
to be gathered in Bengal, but upon the languages of the multi- 
tudmous and almost wholly unexploied aborigmal races of India, 
races wth whom we are constantly quarrelhng, because we undei 
stand neither their habits nor their necessities, and whom we have 
very often leason to admonish in the rough tones of musketry and 
artillery from ignoiance of any other language m which to address 

^ Sir Thomas Erskine Perry was the son of the well-known proprietor of 
the Morning Chionicle, who suffered much for a fettered press He was a 
barrister, became Chief Justice of Bombay, and, on his retirement in 1852, 
entered Parliament, where he championed the claims of natives of India to 
share in the administration He died in 1882, aged seventy-siv 
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them My work, now grown into a quarto, furnishing dictionaries 
of neaily 150 languages, will add, as it has been said, 125 new 
tongues to recognised speech But its true value in my eyes will 
be the practical aid it will afford to fiontier administrations, and 
the annual saving in blood and money it is capable of effecting I 
began my reseaiches very shortly after I reached India, my 
attention having been riveted by those melancholy and invaiiable 
sections in the Administration Reports which i elate oui deahngs 
with fiontier and other aboriginal tribes The most eminent 

Tuianian scholars in Europe, both Germans and English, have for 
some time been assistmg me Mr Brian Hodgson, formerly 
Resident in* Nepal, has contributed his whole MSS and linguistic 
hbiaries, the work of thirty yeais , and the Royal Asiatic Society, 
both officially thiough its secretary and privately by means of its 
most distinguished members, is contiibuting lists of woids I have 
arranged the work in Enghsh, Fiench, German, Russian, and Latin, 
with keys and indices in each of these l^guages, so that it may 
form an imperial present fiom England to the scholais of the whole 
Avorld This book and the Annals have involved an outlay of 
between one and two thousand pounds, besides my unpaid labour 
and rmned health This is exclusive of about £100 which the 
Bengal Government contributed for ceitam specified expenses 
Had the State done the work by a Commission, it would hftve cost 
many thousands Indeed, the Buchanan reseaiches (1807-14), 
not more minute, and, I may say without piide, neither so reliable 
nor piactically valuable for administrative pui poses as my own, 
cost a lakh and a half ^ Everything J possessed has been expended 
on the undei taking, but when it became known that for want of 
funds I should have to return to India without finishing the 
Dictionary, many scholars interfered, and the Royal Asiatic Society 
officially exerted itself to piocure my continmng in this country, 
foi the fiist time, I believe, since Sn Henry Rawlmson’s case many 
years ago When I learned that no pay would be given, I 
hesitated for some time, but eventually sold my hoise, cairiage, and 
whatevei Avould fetch a puce, broke up my establishment, and 
came to cheap lodgmgs in this i emote part I have at present 
SIX persons employed as assistants, some of them highty paid, but 
pecuniary help I have neithei sought nor obtained fiom any one 
Youi kind suggestion about pay, therefore, renders youi apprecia- 
tion of my book even more gratifying Personally, however, I 
should piefer going on -without pay, and that Government should 
effect its generous intentions by presenting igae mth such a sum as 
it thought fit For donations there aie many precedents, but foi 
a fixed lule to be relaxed m my particular case would place me 
in a very invidious and peisonally disagreeable position towards 
men of my senuce to whom a similai favour might be refused 

^ Equivalent to £15,000 As a matter of fact they cost more than £30,000 
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Sir Eiskine Perry earne'.tly lecommcndctl an application foi 
a subsidy to the India Council, and promised his liearty 
co-operation.^ This couise, hoivever, did not commend itself 
to Hunter’s native independence of character. He replied * 

To Sm Erskinf Pnnn\. 

Jxthj 8, 18G« 

It vould give me much greater jileasurc to announce spon- 
taneous assistance from Goveinmcnt in the preface to mj 
Dictionary than such encouragement v rung from il, so to sjitah, 
by a formal request - 

Finding it impossible to induce a rcconsideiation of this 
decision, Peny took a step vhich did infinite credit to his 
heart Aftei rendering justice to his conespondenl’s sturdi 
self -1 el lance, he viotc 

From Sir Erskjnb Pfrri 

Juhj 23, I PCS 

In the meantime, if you Mill alloM me, as belonging to the 
miter caste by birth, to show some little sympathy with your 
pm suits, I would ask yon to diaw' on me for tlie sum of £200, to 
be refunded wdien you become a District-Collector ^ 

Such timely help, proffered by one who knew Hunter only 
fioni his first gieat woik, was not to be despised. A loan of 
£*145 was accepted wnth giatitude, and it leheved the stiuggling 
author fiom pecumaiy difficulties which, aboie all otheis, tend 
to deaden energy and destioy cieative power It was the more 
welcome, for Hunter had again “given hostages to foitune.” 
Eis second boy w'as born at Dunoon on the 1st July, and was 
named Brian, after Mi Hodgson 

One of the many mdiiect lesults of the Annals was a 
deteimination on the pait of the Bengal Government to do 
foi the entile Piovince what Huntei had done foi a single 
district On the 28th May Mr. Heniy L Harrison, Undei- 

^ Letter of 7th July 18G8 

® Huater’s diary for that date put the matter more forcibly “ It is a 
national ivork, and, if paid for at all by Go\ eminent, must be paid for, not 
at my suit, but for its own honour ” 

® The loan was repaid the following year 
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Secietary in the Home Department,^ wrote that it was in 
contemplation to compile a Historical Gazetteer of the Lower 
Pi evinces, and that he had mentioned Hunter to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor as a possible dnector of that entei prise The 
good news was confirmed by an official letter intimating his 
Honour’s approval of the Annals, and calling for a detailed 
scheme for the compilation of a Bengal Gazetteer ^ On 7th 
July Hunter submitted one which forms the basis of the 
greatest desciiptive work undei taken since the Doomsday 
Book It concluded 

To the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal 

July 7, 1868 

I beg to assure his Honour that if he sees his way to appoint 
me to the duty my whole endeavour -will be to pioduce a work of 
official value In my volume now before the Government I have 
not devoted a single paragraph to populaiity seeking Had I 
done so I should not be the heavy losei I am But with an ascer- 
tained power for picturesque ivntmg I have lestncted irjyself to 
subjects from which administrative experience may be gained 

The Dunoon villa was too expensive for the family’s 
exchequer, and, as soon as Mrs Huntei was fit to tiavel, they 
migrated to a cottage at Auchenhui, near Lamlash, on the 
coast of Allan Three salaiied assistants weie baiely able to 
cope with the clerical labour entailed by the Dictionary The 
author sought to obtain the co-operation of scholars versed in 
the different tongues by circulating among them specimen 
pages of his work vith lists of English woids for which he 
sought equivalents Although he Mas careful to obtain intro- 
ductions in eveiy case fiom Muir, Max Mullei, Hodgson, oi 
Host, he did not escape rebuffs But most of the specialists 
cheerfully gave him the assistance he lequired, and some of 
them that which he valued more highly tfieir coidial sym- 
pathy. Mr Malan wrote ^ 

1 Afterwards Sir Henry Leland Harrison, Chairman of the Calcutta 
Corporation at a time when native factiousness and verbosity made the post 
quite impossible He was over-prone to dialectics, but was a kindly, amiable 
man, and his tragic death from cholera, with that of his daughter, was 
sincerely regretted 

- Letter from the Bengal Government, Ho 2668, dated 1st June 1868 
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Fioin the Rf\ Cisaii Malan 

ScpUmlcr 12, 16G8 

You must be a bolder man tlian I am to undertake a book for 
winch you are necessauly so much dependent on others I com- 
mend you much for your patience and perseverance, for jou 
requiie a large stock of both 

The Basque \ocabulniy was supplied b} Ikinco XiUcien 
Bonaparte, cousin of the reigning Emperor of the French, 
who gave the same ardour to linguistic pin suits as Ins uncle, 
the gieat Napoleon, had shonn in the arena of conquest Ills 
letter forwarding it casts a curious light on the difliculUcs 
encountered by Basque students a generation back 

4 

From PnmcE Luens Bonapautk 


htpit-nht) 2, ISeS 

I have taken advantage of the first free dav left me to com- 
plete the list of Basque words which jou have asked for It has 
been founded only on Sarramendi's authority, and I should not 
wish to be held responsible for its correctness I regret not being 
able to send you a fuller and more accurate list, for S irramendi’s 
work is W'antmg m very many words, though it is full of s^nonjms 
invented by him I shall have great pleasure m ofienng vou a 
copy of my Dictionary as soon as it ajipears , j ou w ill be better 
able to grasp the difference between the dialects, as well ns the 
wealth of a tongue, which though it is noii-Aiyaii, differs essen- 
tially fiom all the otheis which we call, for convenience' sake, 
“Turanian," meaning thereby nothing more than non-Semitic 
The more one studies the so-e,illed Turanian languages the more 
one is convinced that they differ as much as those styled "Arj’an ” 
To consider all the former as belonging to a simple C4itcgor5', as 
irf the case of the Semitic or Aryan languages, is to see a resem- 
blance between things which have nothing in common For 
example — I speak vntli many apologies to the Ar3anists — the 
Basque and Finnish dialects are mfiniteb' more dissiniilai than the 
Keltic languages and the Sanskrit I do not attach much w eight 
to the opinion of philologists not thoroughlj' versed in Sansknt 
and the Asiatic tongues when they discuss those which thej' term 
Turanian but which are merel}’’ non-ArJ^'ln Thank jmu for the 
very inteiesting specimen sheet which you have had the kindness 
to send me, and I earnestly hope that j^our Dictionar}'^ m.iy soon 
appeal, for we have had nothing wdiich treats of the non-Arj-an 
dialects on the scale which you have adopted. In six months 
I shall have more leisure than at present, and if I can then be 
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useful to you in anything which concerns Basque studies, I shall 
ask nothing better than to oblige you ^ 

Such a task was lepellent to a spirit ’imbued with romance 
and a love of the picturesque, but Hunter set his teeth firmly 
and earned it through at a vast expenditure of nerve-power. 
His diaiy shows pathetically enough the struggle between high 
resolve and an intense dislike for his self-imposed labour. 

14ik A 2 igust Still the monotony of dry-as-dust dictionaiy- 
making Found an hour for Macaulay’s hfe (Milman) In the 
evening began an article for the Pioneei on the new science of 
Language » 

15th August Fmished Pioneer article Have been getting up 
too early and sitting up too late, fauly bioken with the terrible 
pain of Thursday’s headache thirty-three hours "Without food, 
sleep, or a moment’s rest. My teeth feel as if they were dropping 
out, but I have to slave at my Dictionary and my articles all the 
same 

4th September I walk regularly and live very carefully, but 
the Dictionary keeps me just one degree above positive illness 
Had I known the work it involved I would have thought twice . 
before commencmg it 

"When at length the linguistic section was completed the 
choice of a publisher presented fiesh difficulties After many 
negotiations, Messrs Trubner consented to launch the Dic- 
tionary on a guaiantee of the actual cost, which Hunter, with 
his friend Hodgson’s help, readily furnished 

Messrs Munay & Gibb were again the prmteis, and the 
work of correcting the pi oofs began. But a Dissertation on our 
political lelations with the autochthonous tribes of India was 
an essential part of the scheme, and here Hunter had much ±0 
animadvert upon which was not likely to be palatable to the 
authorities On the other hand, her Majesty the Queen had 

1 Letter of 2nd September 1868 The writer was the third son of Lucien 
Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, brother of the exile of St Helena On 6th 
January following, he wrote in grateful acknowledgment of a presentation 
copy, but declined to distribute the others sent hup for the benefit of French 
linguists He wrote “I know the savants of my country better by their 
works than personally Besides, from one in my position, any sort of 
preference brings with it a flood of odium Each individual whom I might 
not select as a recipient of your book would, rightly or wrongly, consider 
himself sbgbted Please remember that all savants, especially French ones, 
are very like pretty women, whatever their gravity or merit may be Such, 
alas, IS human nature ! ” 
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graciously permitted tlie Dictionary to be dedicated to her, on 
the recommendation of Sir Stafibid Northcote. Thus Hunter 
found much difficulty in sti iking the keynote m his dis- 
quisition. The sands of his time in England iieie i mining 
short, and day after day he paced the little study waiting for 
inspiration, which was long m coming. One morning before 
daivn he awoke Mrs Hunter w'ith a joyous ciy, “ Ihc got it ' 
and straightw'ay dictated to her sixteen quaito pages of the 
Introduction, w'hich ranks amongst -the most biilliant ncliieve- 
ments of his pen On the 22nd Septembei, he bade farewell 
to the spot which had witnessed so many ^leait-scaichings and 
letuined to Lasswade in order to see the completed work 
thiough the press Time was so shoit that the Dissertation 
was printed off without being read over by the authoi , and 
some of the pi oof-sheets w'eie levised by the pnnteis after 
inquiiies among missionaries residing in Edinburgh as to the 
spelling of the proper names 

The “Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Ai}an Lan- 
guage^ of India and High Asia,” wdiich was published m the 
first Aveek of November 1868, after its authoi’s departme for 
India, is a handsome royal quaito volume of 2S0 pages In 
3ite of the railway speed at Avhich it was compiled, theie are 
very fei/ typographical errors and no indications of undue 
despatch. Feiv printers or publishers of that da}-- indeed could 
have produced a work containing many thousand barbarous 
Avords in six iveeks^ The Dictionaiy proper gri'es the equiva- 
lents of 188 common English ivords in 134 languages and 
dialects of Asia, Avith the corresponding ones in Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Basque, Finnish, and Magyar or Hungarian A page 
is appropriated to each word, and is headed ivith the synonyms 
in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin, ivhile prefaces 
in these languages introduce the Dictionary to the scholais 
of the Avoild. It must be admitted that the general result is 
far from bearing out Mr Hodgson’s theoiy, on ivhich Hunter 
started, that all the aboriginal tribes of India have a kindred 

' Messrs Trubner wrote on 12tb February 18G9 in a strain which must 
have Ratified Hunter “While fully sharing the high opinion formed by the 
ijDglish press of the style in v, hich the book is got up, we must decline your 
compliments, as the honour is exclusively due to your own unaided good 

uaSl/6 
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origin. Rather does it minor the confusion worse confounded 
let loose by the Towei of Babel. But the value to students 
and administratois of this first attempt to give a bird’s eye 
view of so many obscure languages is not open to question. 
The Dictionaiy was alvays alluded to by Hunter half contemp- 
tuously as “a veiy bold enterprise,” but it was well leceived by 
the piessji and gained for him the Doctorate-in-lav of his 
Umveisity and Honorary Felloivships of the Ethnological 
Societies of London and the Hague It vould, indeed, be 
difficult to overrate the significance of the Political Dissertation, 
which, is a geneious plea most eloquently expressed for justice 
to the aboiiginal races of India Hitheito they had been 
known to us only by despeiate levolts against the authoiity of 
British officials, who were piofoundly ignarant of their speech 
and requirements We forgot that the aboiigines of the 
Carnatic were the Sepoys ivho enabled Clive to roll back the 
tide of French aggiession and to sound the death-knell of the 
Mughal Empii eat Plassy We neglected the best raw mateiial 
for soldiers that Asia can show, and filled our aimies*with 
Hindus and Mohammedans, banded togethei against us by 
fieice leligious hatied and pride of caste When we paid the 
penalty of this puiblind folly in the Mutiny of 1857, it was the 
aboiiginal Guikas and Sappers that stood by us At the 
piesent day, these self-same troops are the flower of our native 
army, but much remains to do eie we can be said to utilise the 
vast reserves of military stiength presented by the aboiiginal 
tribes While the evei-rising tide of philological reseaich has 
robbed the Dictionary of much of its worth in the scholar’s 
eye, the section which treats of our relations with these inter-^ 
esting races is as true to-day as when it flowed fiom Huntei’s 
magic pen He who leprints it will deseive well of his 
country 

On 15th October Hunter bade a cordial faieivell to the 
Murrays and went alone to his parents’ house near Newcastle 
As might have been expected, he was piostrated foi some days 
in utter collapse On the 21st neuralgia confined him to his 

^ The Times of 20fcli November 1868 gave a leading article to the Dictionary, 
and the Saturday Review styled it “a prodigious ivork, the conception of 
■which -was courageous, the execution laborious m the extreme, and the rapid 
completion marvellous ” 
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room, and his mothei, in deep distress, sat quite silent liy liis 
bedside the livelong day On the moiiow his unconqueiable 
vitality asseited itself He vas able to meet Mrs Huntei and 
the little ones at Carlisle and accompany them to Alderley 
Grange. It was a house of mourning, for his host’s venerable 
father -in-law had passed away since the visit in jMay.^ But 
Hodgson found solace in his aflhction by entering vith vest 
into his friend’s designs. The diary of 26th October i elates 

Long talks every day ^\]th poor H Urging him to edit Ins 
scattered works Felt cut to the heart at Ins sohtarj and un- 
heeded state I'lis researches, the foundation of a noble edifice, 
are now turned into a vast quarry out of^ uhich scholars surrep- 
titiously build their own fame, pist as mediaiv'al barons erected 
palaces fiom the temples of ancient Rome 

f 

The fate of the book mIiicIi had cost him so dearly r\as 
very much on his mind Fame, not profit, being the goal 
before him, he instructed Messrs Titibner to bestov it liberally 
among philologists and learned societies No fewer than two 
hundred copies of the Dictionary and one hundred of the 
Dissertation, separately bound, were thus distributed, and 
the actual cost of the publication swelled to .FIGOO- The 
diary for 28th October records 

I intended to have had a w^eek’s rest, but find that the labour 
and anxiety of issuing a book into the w’orld is even moie exhaust- 
ing than its composition Terribly weary of the whole thing 

The concluding scenes of his fruitful stay in Europe are 
related in the diary 

Slst Octobei Yesterday took a sonowful farewell, and started 
'€iom the station at 11 3 All came down to see us off Spent 1^^ 
hours at Bristol, and saw the city At Bath the flags w'eie flying halff 
mast high on the abbey toAver, I suppose foi Primate Longley, Avho 
lies dead Reached Southampton at 6 p m , and got everything on 

^ General Henry Alexander Scott, K A , died 1st August 18G8, in his 
ninetieth j^ear Hodgson announced his loss to Hunter on 10th August in a 
strain inspired by the dark shadows of a lonely old age “ I feel terribly the 
sundering of this last link, three having already been broken in the deaths of 
my wife, son, and daughter Tney were my dearest friends on earth, each 
admirable and lovable in their own way Of the old man just gone I never 
knew his equal in truthfulness, trustfulness, and self-denial except his 
daughter ” 

^ Letter from Messrs Trubner to the Government of Madras, dated 
30th October 1868 
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board At noon to-da}'^ -we embarked on the Ceylon Busy A\nting 
letteis, in spite of a blmding headache, until the tug left us at 
5 PM. 

Bay of Biscay, Srd Novcmhci A complete copy of mj poor book 
only reached me at Southampton an hour and a half before coming 
on board I leave it to go foith to the Yorld without friends, and 
probably ivith my best friends, the Ar}%'m scholars, set against a 
York winch exposes the one-sidedness of their present scheme of 
languages Yet somehow I have no fear If it is good it will live 



CHAPTER X 

FRIENDS AND FOES 

“There is nothing moie leposeful to a busy man,” i\iite« 
Hunter in his “Life of the Eail of Mayo,” ^ “than the \o)age 
acioss the Indian Ocean. Except during the monsoon months," 
that sea seldom knows anything but pel feet 'v\eathei , noi 
could any bettei cure be suggested foi the ^\earmcsb of self and 
disgust Mith one’s 'effoi ts to iihich men who habitually stiain 
then brain aie subject If the remedy were more geneiall} 
tried it would, I believe, affect the percentage of suicide among 
the professional classes ” 

yhe panacea succeeded in his own case He landed in Cal- 
cutta on 9th Decembei 1868 in perfect health, and wuth the 
brightest anticipations for the futuie What manner of gieet- 
ing did his colleagues mete out to the }oung author in whose 
ears the piaises of Europe and America were ringing? It is 
told in a letter to his mothei 

December 27, 18G8 

Since we landed I have had a busy time We had quite a 
public welcome, and have been living so far wutli Dr Chevei's, 
the gieat piomoter, and indeed the inventor, of Indian sanitation, 
and a kind friend of ours in a bj^gone day Unfortunately all the 
members of the administration wdiom I had served A\itli such 
success during the famine are either out of the country or out of 
power Sii Cecil Beadon is keeping Chiistmas under lus owm vine 
and his own fig-tree in Gloucestershii e Mr Steuart Bayley has 
been disposed of,^ as has Mr J Geoghegan, the Under-Secretary 
People hinted to me that I might expect tiouble precisely in 
pioportion as I have been loyal and successful in my efforts for 
Sir Cecil Beadon at home, and that the natural jealousy which a 
close service like ours feels tow'aids a member wdio has distin- 

^ The “Life of the Earl of Mayo,” 2nd edition, 1876, vol i p 155 
The monsoon begins about the middle of June, and extends over July, 
August, September, and part of October 

® Now Sir Steuart 0 Bayley, KGS I He was afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal 
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guished himself outside the legular hue would be used as the 
instrument of my discomfiture I answered that Government had 
twice sent me out its pubhc thanks at home,^ and that I could not 
believe that it would stoop to the meanness of thus flattenng me 
when I had the power to injuie and was beyond its jurisdiction, 
and turn round again when I was under its powei again 

The head of the Government of Bengal, Mr Wilham Giey, is 
a man of twenty-eight years’ service, and about foity-seven years 
of age 2 He is lather above the middle height, his features well 
formed, forehead small, oi lathei compressed, manners reserved, 
or, to put it more forcibly, uneasy, but with an affectation of calm- 
ness His life^ has been* spent in Secietariats, so that he knows 
haidly anything of the people, or indeed the countiy, outside Cal- 
cutta Of lural life and the necessities of the agricultural popula- 
tion he IS profoundly ignorant, but in the loutine of a great office, 
in the art of steeling thiough pohtical comphcations, and in all 
that appeitains less to doing good work than to making work look 
well done, he is a past master Seldom earned away by passion, 
and invariably soft and correct on papei, he sometimes loses his 
temper in conveisation, and never forgives the man who has caused 
him to do so But such scenes rarely occur with Mr Grey, 

who is a thoroughbred official with a sound, clear head, and a sharp 
eye for the man who can help him My only apprehension is*hat 
he has not been long enough in office to make enemies oi to 
require the help of friends The pubhc I mean the English 
pubhc here with whom the Bengal Government sooner or later 
always comes into collision, so fai only grumbles, and the news- 

^ Hunter had received the thanks of the Bengal Government for his 
report on the eflEects of the Orissa famine on education, and again for the 
Annals (Government letter, No 2668, dated 1st June 1868) 

^ Mr (afterwards Sir William) Grey, K G S I , was born in 1818, and was 
therefore in his fifty-first year at the date of this letter He was the son of a 
bishop and grandson of Earl Giey, so that family influence obtained him an 
appointment in the Indian Civil Service and pushed him upwards with great 
rapidity After a Secretariat career, he became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in 1867, and retired in 1871 with the reputation of a ]ust but unsympa- 
thetic ruler It is only fair to his memorv to state that differences on official • 
matters never influenced his conduct towards Hunter, and that he was always 
ready with advice and help In 1874 Sir William became Governor of Jamaica, 
an island smaller than most Bengal subdivisions He had an adventure in 
this Lilliput which must have made him sigh for the absolutism of Belvedere 
His Excellency was superintending the hanging of his pictures at Government 
House some days after arrival, and was much provoked by the crass stupidity of 
a negro carpenter His natural warmth of temper showed itself m a light cut 
administered to the sable craftsman with a switch ffhe latter at once de- 
scended his ladder, deliberately gathered up his tools, and, looking the mag- 
nate in the face, said, “You tink you’s a mighty great bnckra, but I run you 
in I” And sure enough, the following day came a summons for the Gover- 
nor s attendance at the Kingston Police Court on a charge of assault > He 
was glad to effect a compromise through his aide-de-camp’s agency on pay- 
ment of £10 In Jamaica Sir William Grey laid the seeds of a malady which 
carried him off in 1878 
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jDapers are eitliei fiiendly or indifferent Mr Grey, therefore^ 
does not lequiie any help in this resjicct^ and so lie affects his 
favourite ina\im that one should do nothing outside ofiicial routine 
However, the piesent Government h.is recently sent me its 
thanks, and stood pledged to carrj' out the scheme of the Rural 
Annals Di Cheveis pressed my hand verj' tenderly -when I 
started, the day after my ariival, to see Mr , Chief Sccretaiy 
to Government, and told Jessie that ivhatevcr happened I vas not 
to be downcast I vas in lather good spirits, and confident of <i 
friendly reception Judge of my surprise when, instead of sa) mg 
something nice about my Annals, Mr began a long tirade, 

and wound it up nith an offer of a Calcutti appoirtment inferioi 
in pay and position to the one I held t\\ o and a half j cars ago, and 
even below my standing m the service ' »If I did not accept this, 
he added, I might expect to be sent back to a subduision, the 
post I had occupied m 1865 I pulled a ^ ery long face, and merely 
said that it would be my duty to accept any post for 11111011 the 
Government might think me fitted 

Ineednotiepioduce the colloquy which followed Suffice it 
to say that the Secietary lost his temper, while Hunter kept 
the guard on his tongue which he invariably maintained in a 
difficult position The pair sepaiated with a show’ of amity, 
and subsequent developments were entirely in the young official’s 
favour The lettei pioceeds 

I did not in the least know what hne he would take, so, in 
oidei to be ready foi w’ar, I w ent home and wTote out a prdcis of our 
conversation But m the evening came a civil note from Mr 
saying nothmg about the offer he had made me in the morning, 
and forw’ardmg certain papers in wdneh the Imperial Government 
of India had designated me as the man to draw’ up an Official 
Gazetteer of Bengal He furthei asked me to put my new s in 
wilting as to my future emplojonent, in order that he might submit 
’ them to the Lieutenant-Governor Meanwhile they put me 

into an office — that of Superintendent of Stamps and Stationer} — 
which IS worth £1800 a yeai , but as I am only officiating for 
another man I shall not draw more than £1400 


To His Mother 

‘ January 19, 1869 

Several mails have gone by wuthout my finding time to finish 
this note The Bengal Government have gone on wearing me out 
ivith its delays, and tr 3 Ting my temper But I have steadily kept a 
cold and respectful attitude so that they can find no excuse for 
throwing me over The}’ have a quarrel with our common supeiior. 
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the Goveinment of India, and aie detei mined not to set the Gazetteer 
scheme going until the Viceioy, Sn John Lawience, goes, so that the 
poor old man may not get the credit of it He has been very kind 
to me, and the Supreme Government have recommended the 
thanks of the Secretary of State in Council, and a grant of £2000 
for my “ distinguished services ” It has also proposed to take me 
over altogethei from Bengal This, howevei, the latter has objected 
to in the absence of a formal older, which the Viceioy does not 
like to give, as it would leave a quarrel behind him The Bengal 
Government wishes for the honour of havmg the work done under its 
orders , and I am resolved neither to lose my temper with these 
people, nor to pretend any cordiahty until they make up their mmds 
to use me well Please keep all this private, especially about the 
pioposed grant of £200Q If it got ivind at home, it might do me 
infinite harm with the cntics , for the most fatal reputation is that 
of being a too fortunate man 

This substantial acknowledgment of* Huntei’s literary 
deseits i\as announced a few weeks later in a letter to the 
Viceioy 

Fiom the Duke of Argyll 

March 4, lf^9 

The despatch of your loidslnp’s predecessoi m Council dated 3rd 
January 1869j recommending the presentation to Mi W W 
Huntei, of the Bengal Civil Seivice, of a donation of £2000 has 
been considered by me in Council I entirely concur with the 
Government of India in their sense of the distmguished merits of 
Mr Huntei I consider that by his two works the " Annals of 
Rural Bengal ” and the “ Dictionary of Non-Aryan Languages,” he 
has supphed a most valuable contnbution to ethnological and 
philological science, and has reflected honour on the service of 
which he is a membei It is -with a feelmg of cordial satisfaction 
that I accord my sanction to the pioposal of the Government of 
India in favour of Mr Huntei 

* 

Othei evidence of the high value of the Dictionary, which 
had cost him so heavily in purse and peison, came to gladden 
his heait The Government of India pmchased 200 copies, 
that of Madias took fift}'^ , Sii Donald M‘Leod,^ the scholarly 
Lieutenant-Govemoi of the Punjab, wrote officially through his 

1 Sir Donald Friell M'Leod was one of the little knot of resolute men who 
saved the Pun]ab in 1857 He became Lieutenant-Governor of that- 
Province in 1865, and retired in 1870 He was a man of deep religious 
convictions and great ability, but was prone to over polish in letters and 
minutes Hence he was dubbed by Sir Herbert Edwardes “Cunctator ” 
He was killed in 1872 on the Metropolitan Railway 
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secretaiy, in announcing that his Govemnient had subscribed 
foi eighty copies 

December 8, 1868 

As the Dictionary deals foi the first time in a really practical 
and enlightened manner with a subject the importance of which 
has foi many years past been stiongly impressed on his Honour’s 
conviction he attaches to the volume a special value, and 
will lejoice if any contribution of importance towards the elucida- 
tion of the momentous questions dealt with can be supplied from 
this Province 

The journalists who had offeied so heaity k welcome to 
then colleague now uiged him to lenew his connection with the 
piess But on learning that the Bengal Government objected 
to his writing for the newspapers, he reluctantly declined their 
overtures On Mt J O’B Saunders’ arrival in Calcutta, 
which closely followed Hunter’s, he obtained the removal of the 
interdict The influence invoked was that of Mi Saunders’ 
old friend and kinsman Mi John Strachey,’- who after gaining 
a reputation as the ablest District Officer in Bengal, sprang 
at unbound to high command undei the Cential Government 
At this time he was Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and all 
powerful with the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, ivho was closing his 
great Indian career Mi Strachey already knew Hunter from 
his books, and the favourable impression was heightened by a 
close personal intercourse Avhich dated fiom this period and 
lasted during the remainder of his stay in India He espoused 
Hunter’s views as to the necessity of concluding an alliance 
between Government and the local press, and obtained Lord 
Lawrence’s sanction to an informal arrangement under which 
'the young leader-writer became the channel of communication 
between the two forces The position thus secured was strength- 
ened by the accession to power of the Eail of Mayo, an event 
which proved the tm ning-point in Hunter’s life and enabled him 
to convert his splendid dreams into realities 

Richard Southwell Bourke, sixth Eail of Mayo, had long 
been known to the public as an aident foxhunter, and to his 
fiiends as a man of uncommon energy and still larei kindliness 
of heart His political reputation was confined to lush affairs, 

^ Now Sir John Strachey, G C S I 
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a topic even moie unpopulai witli Englislimen of the last 
generation than it is at piesent While Chief Secretary foi 
Ireland he had so dealt ivith the Fenian Conspiiacy of 1866 as 
to impress the Queen heiself, and when the Piemiei, Mi 
Disiaeh, biought his name before hei Majesty as a possible 
successoi to Loid Lavrence, she gladly assented to the 
nommation But the public announcement vhich followed 
in November 1868 raised a storm of indignation in the 
Liberal press 

The Vice\oy-elect, keenly as he felt the torrent of abuse, 
was not deteried fiom attempting to fit himself for the gieat 
position by mastering the problems which it presented His 
heart yearned foi his beloved Iieland, on ivhose gieeu hills he 
was destined never to gaze again, but ]re devoted the last 
few weeks of his private life to inteiriews wuth Anglo-Indians 
and to gaining a knowledge of the Empire fioni the files of 
the India Office Tlius he leaint the chaotic state of the 
Indian lecoids, a subject which appealed with foice to one 
w^ho had devoted gieat labour to the reorganisation of theTiish 
archives Huntei’s name w'as mentioned to him as a w'ould-be 
reformer, and his “ Annals ” w'eie among the mass of literature 
winch the future Viceioy eagerly assimilated The burning 
question of governmental relations wuth the pi ess w^as studied 
with equal care by Lord Mayo On the eve of his departure 
he discussed it with the Secietaiy of State, Sir Stafioid North- 
cote, and Hunter’s remarkable letter on the establishment of 
an official organ was mooted at the interview Thus on Ins 
arrival in India to assume the high office laid down by Lord 
Lawrence, he came prepared to utilise the brilliant gifts 
possessed by the man horn whom he had learned so much The 
scene presented by Calcutta on 12th January 1869 is described 
in the biography of Lord Mayo as Hunter alone could portray 
an historic pageant 

The reception of a new Viceioy on the spacious flight of steps 
at Government House and tlie handing over chaige of the Indian 
Empire which immediately follows, form an imposing spectacle 
On this occasion it had a pathos of its own At the top of the 
stairs stood the veteran Viceioy, weaiing his splendid harness for 
the last day, his face blanched and his figure shrunken by foity 
years of Indian seivice, but his head erect and Ins eye still blight 

L 
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with the file that burst foith so gloiiously in Inch.i's supreme hour 
of need Around him stood the tried Councillors Mith whom he 
had gone through life, a silent, calm semi-circlc, in suits of blue 
and gold, lit uji by a few scailet uniforms At the bottom of the 
steps the new Governor-General lumped lightly out of his carnage 
amid the saluting of troops and ghttei of aims, Ins l.irgc athletic 
form in the easiest of summci costumes, and a face icd with health 
and sunshine As he came up the tall flight of stairs w ith a sjii ingy 
step, Loid Lawrence, with a visible feebleness, made the customary 
three paces forward to the edge of the landing-place to receive him 

Huntei was among the group of ofTicinls wlio followed the 
illustrious pan to the Chamber, wheie 

Loid Lawrence and his Council look then usual scats at the 
table, the Chief Sccietanes stood loiind, a crowd of ofliccrs Idled 
the room, and the silent faces of the Englishmen w ho had w on and 
kept India in times past looked down Irom the walls The clerk 
read out the oaths m a clear voice, and Loul Mavo assented At 
the same moment the Viccioj's band broke out v\ith "God save 
the Queen” in the garden below, a gieat shout came in from the 
people outside, the lort thundered out its lojal salute, and the 
196 millions of British India had passed undei .1 new ruler In 
the evening, at a State dinner given by Lavirence, Lord Mayo 
appeared in his Viceregal uniform, the picture of ladiant liealth 
His winning courtesy channed moic than one oflicial, who had 
come with the idea, derived from the attacks m the English 
partisan newspapers, that he would be unfavourably impressed 
by the new Gov’^ernor-Geneial As Lord IMajo moved about in 
his genial strength people said that at any rate Mr Disraeli had 
sent out a man who could stand haid viork, and it viould be a good 
thing to set a precedent of an English statesman going through 
the Indian Viceroyalty w ithout dying of it At least this formed 
the talk of one httle group as they loitered homewards after dinner 
across the great Calcutta plain , Gov^ernment House, still ablaze at 
all its windows behind, the fort and forest of tall masts on the 
light, and on the left the long hne of mansions stretching stately 
and white in the starlight till they lost themselves among the 
fohage, topped by the cathedral spue at the far end of the 
expanse ^ 

The countenance shown Hunter by the new Vicerov^ pio- 
duced a radical change in his relations wuth the Bengal 
Government Undei pressure fiom above, the question of 
compiling a provincial Gazetteer was taken up in earnest, and 
he saw a luling ambition of his life within measuiable distance 

^ The "Life of the Earl of Mayo,” 1 177 
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of leahsation The histoi}' of pieMous atlempts to produce 
Gazetteers of India is instiuctne, if only because it slio\ss the 
enormous ^^aste of tune and eneig) icsiilting fiom tlie absence 
of a directing mind The luleis of India had not been un- 
mindful of the duty of placing infoimation as to its histoiy 
and lesouices Mithin leach of the officials called on to administer 
it As fai back as 1807, Di Francis Buchanan nas icquestcd 
by the Go^elnol-Genclal to compile a statistical account of 
Bengal He nas the best man a%ailable foi the aiduous task ; 
the instiuctions gnen him neie n ell conceived, the lemuneiation 
was moie than adequate, and his opeiations i\eie not damped 
by any hard and fast lules limiting the peiiod of Ins labours 
Yet the net result nas that, after se\en years of exhaustive 
inquiries, not a single page nas availably for publication, and 
aftei thii't}^ 3 eais the statistics of nine distncts only could be 
disinteiied fiom the mass of mateiial which Buchanan had 
left behind His failuie was due to no want of conscientious- 
ness on his part It was jiioduced bj thiee ladical defects in 
his scheme of work No attempt was made to estimate the 
space which could reasonably be allowed to each distiicl, the 
number of \olumes which a single author could write or the 
public assimilate The data already in existence were not 
utilised, nor was the help of existing departments of Govern- 
ment asked for Dr Buchanan had to learn every district 
for himself And lastl}', it was not thought necessary to 
publish each completed part of his surrey as it was obtained 
Thus it w'as not till 1838 that three volumes desciiptne of the 
fifty Bengal districts saw the light Inadequate as were the 
results of an expenditure wdrreh amounted to ^6*30, 000, they 
attracted a large share of public notice, and induced the 
directors of the East India Company to attempt the com- 
pletion of Dr Buchanan’s w^ork In 1854' Mr Thornton 
prepared an alphabetical Gazetteer of India under their 
authority, and two years later an inteijeaved copy of Ins 
book was sent to the local governments, w'lth instructions to 
collect materials for an enlarged edition But the Mutiny 
intervened to transform the map of India, and give its states- 
men something else to think of than statistical survey And 
Thornton’s Gazetteer was utterly unfitted to serve as a basis 
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for a Doomsday Book of an Empiie extending ovei 1,500,000 
square miles, with a population of 240,000,000 Its author 
had never set foot in India, and was dependent on others for 
the local colouring, the special knowledge of which alone could 
make such an undei taking live He wiote, too, befoie any 
of the gieat questions of oui time had taken loot on Indian 
soil The capitalist, eager to exploit the resouices of a countiy 
which was still an abstraction to home-staying Biitons, the 
intending investoi in governmental oi railway loans might 
seaich its pages in vain foi any mfoimation which i^ould enable 
him to shape his action On the mineial vealth, the climatic 
conditions and the ethnological distiibu^ion of the countiy 
Thornton was judiciously silent Data existed in abundance 
on each of these points, the fiuits of the geological, levenue, 
and archasological surveys which had been conducted in the 
tiue scientific spiiit But the plan of all pievious Gazetteers 
excluded technical mfoimation, and no one had thought of 
focusing the lights thiown by pievious leseaich to foim an 
authofitative desciiption of the Empire and its lesouices The 
persistence of the home authorities weie not without useful 
results It led Sir Bichaid Temple, w^hile Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, to render an accounr of his steward- 
ship, which showed raie liteiary powei and a piofound insight 
into the countiy and its people It produced, too, a senes of 
district Gazetted s, compiled under his auspices, which proved 
that the task of portraying the myriad aspects of India w'as 
not beyond human skill Encouraged by this partial success, 
the Secretary of State in 1867 suggested that similar work 
should be attempted in othei provinces, and the various ad- 
ministrations were called on “to take steps for the compilation 
of a Gazetteer, in accordance with the wishes of her Majesty’s 
Government^ The Bengal Government at once applied foi 
leave to appoint a special officer to superintend these opeiations, 
and, as was seen m the previous chapter. Hunter’s name was 
suggested as that o^ a possible compiler The success of his 
Annals, and the steady support of Lord Mayo, rendered it 
clear to the Bengal authorities that no other choice could be 

^ Despatch to the Viceroy, No liO, dated 23id August 1867, and orders 
thereon of the Goi eminent of India, dated 19th October 
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made, and at the lequest of the Lieu tcnant-Goveinoi, he diafted 
pioposals, which coveied the entire scope of the projected woik ^ 
The Gazetted of Bengal nas to be a single octavo volume of a 
thousand pages, affoiding a birds-c}o new of the Province in 
its histoiical, geogiaphical, and statistical aspects Hunter 
was to he placed* in chaige of the compilation on a salaiy of 
^^1200 a yeai, with a s^iecial cleiical establishment, and an 
allowance foi local leseaich and liteiaiy hel]! On the com- 
pletion of the Gazetted of Bengal, which was to come in two 
j^ears’ time,’ it was suggested that a bonus pioportionate to 
its value should be aw aided to the authoi 

The Indian Gov^eiiinient accepted the bulk of these proposi- 
tions, but piefeiied a consolidated salai}^ of cPlSOO to the 
rathei vague device of a bonus Tlie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, owing to Huntei’s influence with its secietaiy. Mi. 
H Blochmann, had mged the necessity of a systematic plan of 
execution foi all the piovincial Gazetted s, and of a unifoim 
method of spelling piopei names The Viceioy in Council 
directed that Huntei should asceitain what had been ddne by 
eveiy local authoiity, should foi w aid a scheme foi utilising the 
mateiials alieady collected, and foiniulate the piincqiles on 
wLich all the Gazetteeis weie to be compiled.^ This decision 
filled Huntei withjoy He found himself, foi the fiist time in 
his life, fiee fiom vexatious inteifeience, and wuth abundant 
scope foi his marvellous oiganising powei and his love of 
sustained laboui Noi was he less delighted with the piospect 
of associating his name wuth a scientific method of lendeiing 
Indian words into the English language The “ Hunteiian ” 
spelling, which evolved luminous oidei out of chaos, took its 
biith in July 1869 His feelings found expiession in a letter 
to Major Owen Tudoi Burne,® Mihtaiy Secietaiy to Lord 
Mayo, with whom he had stiuck up a fiiendship destined to 
grow closer till it was se\eied by death. 

^ Letter of the Government of Bengal to that* of India, No 455, dated 
2nd February 1869 

- Letter from the Government of India, No 3056, dated 3rd July 1869 
On 28th July Hunter was gazetted as “ on deputation in the Home Depart- 
ment and compiler of the Bengal Gazetteer " 

® Now General Sir Owen Burne, G C I E 
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To Major 0^\en Burnt 

Juhj 20, 1800 

I am exceedingly gi.iteful foi tlie .nrangcmcnts nliich Ins 
Excellency lias made mth regard to the Ga/eltccr , .ind I mil do 
ni}'^ best to make the results justify his kindness I believe 

that the vvoik, if jiroperly intcijiietcd, and pei formed mtli fidelity 
and insight, is capable of being icndered one of the most 
conspicuous memorials of the Queen’s government in India ^ One 
luler aftei another has tiicd it and filled, .ind not less tlian £7 1,000 
has been spent during the past centurj nithout producing a 
complete or anthoiitative nork Yet I am convinced that it can 
be done fiom beginning to end nithin five je.iis, and ',it not much 
moie expense to Goveiiimenl than the ji.!}' of a district judge 
You can understand, thercfoie, hon giatcfiil'i am to his Excellency 
foi the oppoitunit}’’ he has given me of maturing m\ jilans 

The Compaiative Dictionaiy had made Iluntei a iccognised 
authority on the languages of the belt of savage laces inhabit- 
ing the highlands which separate tlic Empne fiom llie lest of 
Asia He was asked by the Bengal Govcinment to advise as 
to the wiitten chaiacter which sliould be adopted in mtercouise 
with 'the hill-tiibes on the eastern fiontiei I-Iis leply is, I 
think, conclusive on a subject which had long exeieised men 
belonging to the laige class who find an outlet for the 
redundant energies of our lace in pressing Utopian schemes on 
Government and the public Among these movements is one 
which aims at supeiseding the wiitten character of the vaiious 
Indian veinaculais by English, oi as they aie commonly styled, 
“Roman” letters 

To THE Secretary to the Gov'ernsient or Bengal 

April 21, 18G9 

‘ The question arises from the desji e of Gov’^einmciit to educate 
and cmhse the peoples on its eastern frontiers The civihsation 
which it IS prepared to give them is not to be of the self-developed 
soit, but It IS to be introduced fiom without Fiom what side will 
this civilisation arise, and what alphabet and language aie best 
suited to conv'^ey the new thoughts, influence, and modes of life 
which it will bring jn its train ^ The tubes he between Bengal 
and Burma, and are subject to Bie Biitish Government Ihe 
papers accoidmgly disclose three distinct vuews, the fiist of winch 
inclines to the adoption of the English or Roman chaiacter, the 
second to the Burmese, and the thud to the Bengali as a primary 
vehicle of education, where the people do not possess an alphabet 
of their own The objections to the Roman chaiactei aie twofold 
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Fust, it inll not enable the tubes to liolcl communication with the 
comparatively civilised people on either side of them the people 
from Av horn then new habits and ideas will necessarily be derived 
The anticipation that these savages will take their civilisation mth 
their letteis from a few English administrators is neither supported 
by experience nor within the oidiiiary piobabihties of history 
The distance, political and social, is far too great for a single leap, 
and the admmistratois who have exercised the most permanent 
influence on lull races have been most w ilhng to divest themselves 
of their English habits and view s of life, and to meet the people 
half-A\ay The cmlisation of the hill tubes of Chittagong must 
come from the slightly more advanced peoples who are their 
natural neighbours, and wlio constantly pi css upon them from 
w'lthout To teach •them the Roman diameter wmild simply 
involve their learning tw’O alphabets instead of one The second 
objection to the Roman character for such tubes is that, even if it 
weie not ill suited to attain the political results sought foi, it has 
serious educational diawbacks People aigiie as if the Roman 
alphabet of the linguists was identical wuth oiii ABC, and w'ould, 
therefoie, save all trouble in leaining the English charactei to 
those wdio should eventually prosecute then studies in oui tongue 
Tins is not the case The Roman alphabet of the linguists is 
simply a lude but convenient dence for printing foieign languages 
m oui English type, and diffeis from our own both as to the 
number of its letters and the nature of its sounds Thus the English 
alphabet has but tw'entj'-six charactei s, the Roman has neaiei 
forty, while not a single vowel has the same sound as the coiies- 
ponding vow el of our owui It is but a jiooi makeshift to exjiress 
an Indian language a makeshift which the cheapness and 
abundance of vernaculai types in this countiy has now rendeied 
unnecessary It wmuld tend to complicate rathei than to simiihfy 
the subsequent pionunciation and study of English 

% 

The writer went on to demonstrate that the adoption of 
the Burmese characters was open to objection from a geq- 
giaphical and political point of view Natuie had imposed a 
bairiei of tiackless mountain between oui teriitories and those 
of Uppei Burma, which w^as then undei the sw^ay of a native 
king And, even if routes of communication existed to the 
east of the hill tiacts, could the ineit religion, the non- 
progiessive institutions of Uppei Buima be compaied with 
the leaven which was fermenting and bursting into new forms 
of national life in Bengal? The inference ivas that the 
characters in constant use m that Province was the fittest 
channel for civilising influences on our Eastern holders It 
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A\as accepted by the Govcinment, Avliicb, m Hunter’s -s^oids, 
“adopted tlie Bengali alphabet in spite of the local aiitboiitics, 
whose arguments weic fitter for a nuiseiy than for anj spheie 
of life that I know of.” 

One of the penalties attaching to success is the bitter 
hostility Mhich it eiokes in those mIio aie less able or foitunate 
Eveiything in life has its compensations, and the laggaids in 
the lace foi fame may find conifoit in reflecting that if they 
have achieved less they ha\e piobably suflered less than those 
whose lot they aie inclined to envy' We hate seen how 
jealousy dogged Huntei’s footsteps at^ the moment of his 
eailiest tiiumphs It vas e\ei piescnt to lessen the satis- 
faction caused by the steady gionth of his influence vith the 
new Viceioy. 

In the noble political Disseitation vhich prefaced Ins 
Comparatiie Dictionaiy he had cliamjnoned the aboiiginal 
races of India against the slandereis vhose utteiaiices, founded • 
on imperfect knov ledge, tended to poison public opinion and 
warpf the geneious impulses of the Biitish people He 
instanced an official lepoit on the Bhutias of tlie noithein 
fiontiei of Bengal, which bianded them as quaiielsome, 
drunken, and immoial In then defence he quoted the opinion 
of Ml Biian Hodgson, vho belieied them to be “not noxious 
bat helpless, not vicious but aimless, both morally and in- 
tellectually, so that one cannot vitliout distiess behold their 
caieless, unconscious inaptitude ” 

Let the leader (Hunter exclaimed) contrast tins touching 
poitraiture of the wildest of the unreclaimed tribes with the 
above uncritical denunciation of the w hole Bhutia stock, and from 
its successful calumnies on a people who ha\e foimcd an object 
of anxious sciutiny during many jeais let him judge of the bold 
flights of mahgnancy that are safely ventured on in delineation of 
less known laces 

This plain speaking caused deep offence to those who weie 
responsible foi the‘ingloiious Bhutia campaign of 1863-64, 
and the Bengal Government nas induced to tendei an -official 

^ Sir Antony MacDonnell, G C S I , while acting as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal at an unusually early age, said, “ Depend upon it, the happy man 
IS the obscure man ” 
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protest against the young writei’s view of its lelations 
with the hillmen The subject was discussed by the Viceio/s 
Executive Council, and the result was a signal vindication of 
the cause of tiuth and justice The Hon Mi. John Stiachey 
thought Huntei’s opinion in the mam coiiect, and expressed 
with due respect foi his supeiiois. Sir Henry Maine considered 
the Bengal Government’s communication better suited to a 
review than the proceedings of the Government of India His 
Minute concluded significantly 

We must lemembei that the peisonal staff of the Bengal Office 
has a giudge against Mr Huntei Rightly 01 wiongly some of 
them think that the authoi of the ^'Annals of Rural Bengal” 
and the “ Comparative Dictionary ” has been overpraised I 
cannot help suiinising that in tins lettei we have fuithei evidence 
of the feeling in question « 

The Viceioy was of the same mind He viote 

By malang Mr Huntei 's Dictionary a subject of official re- 
feience, the Government of Bengal makes itself a paity in a 
controversy which, as a Government, I do not think it can caiiy 
on with piopei legaid for its own dignity 01 advantage to the jf)ubhc 
service ^ 

• In those days Huntei was stiJI sensitive and prone to lesent 
injustice His annoyance at the treatment meted out to him 
on his return to India found expression in a letter to Mr John 
Strachey 

May 27, 1869 

The position I hold is liable to painful and even dishonouiing 
misconception, one in which any man would be heicely assailed, 
and one in which the incumbent requires a perfect belief in him- 
self and an indisputable locus standi I have as yet obtained none 
whatever, hence these paltiy attacks I walk honestly, and fea;^ 
no man For six years I have lived in constant intercourse with 
the journalists of India My character is known to them better, 
perhaps, than I know it myself, and I believe I state the truth 
when I say that not one of them would allow an attack on me in 
editorial columns This, too, in spite of then identifying me with 
a paper which many of them attack most bitterly I have broken 
silence because I ask myself, if malice has le*d my assailants thus 
to rush into falsehoods in print, what must be the hes they tell 
about me in a small cliquish society hke that of Simla, where I 

’ Proceedings of the Government of India in the Foreign Department of 
June and July 1869 Mr Strachey became member of the Viceroy’s 
■Executive Council in March 
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am almost unknown? Witlun five months all the leading 
newspapeis on this side of India have been brought into and 
have been kept in accord with Government, and the same couise 
has been taken with seveial journals at home This is no single 
man's woik Loid Mayo is a mastei most easy to sei ve as a leadei- 
wiitei, and I am confident that his action and youi vievs liave but 
to be fairly stated to secure the public on your side To tlie best 
of my abihty I have done this, using only mj’’ piivate influence 
backed by such poweis of statement as I possess 

His mental distress vas displayed m a reply to tire con- 
gratulations of an old Glasgow class-fellow on his receipt 
Iwnous cama of the LLD degree of that Unneisity 

t 

To Mn W. H Durr 

Zfay 25, 1SG9 

Your letter affected me in a pecuhai mannei It is the fate of 
eveiy man who does anything in a small community to be the 
object of excessive praise oi lepiobation I can only say that I try 
to do the work that has been put into my heai t to do, unelated by 
the former and wrlling, for the sake of the cause, to bear the latter 
in silence The good opinion of good men v ill always be grateful 
to m*e, and I hope by my life to disprove the numerous and most cruel 
falsehoods of my detiactors I did not know that om Alma Mater 
had conferred a degree upon me, although I had heard of some 
such intention It will give me great pleasure, but not <i greater 
one than I got from your letter, which is a regular piece of Scottish 
kindliness, and comes to me at a moment when my only three 
enemies in the world are attempting to do me a ciuel viong 

“What IS difficult?” asked the Gieek sage Cheiton “To 
employ leisure usefully, to keep silence on seciets, and to bear 
unjust treatment with patience ” Hunter was pursued through 
life by the ignoble herd who legaid merit as a reflection on 
'then own impotence But as years went on he steeled his 
heart against calumny While myself smarting under rviong, 
I lard my grievances before him, assured of the eager sympathy 
which he always lavished on his friends His reply was a 
quotation from a magazine which I have never been able to 
trace 

For the discomforts -which a man feels from friction with others 
he generally has himself to thank He should have disciplined 
his dehcacy of spirit, even as he has regulated in intellectual exer- 
cises A sensitive person must, in short, habituate himself to 
explain away the shghts, or what he conceives to be slights, that 
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he IS sure to receive in contact with the woild And really, the 
intellect is so pliable and sophisticated that he will, with practice, 
find this no such haid task Thus eventually it mil come to pass 
that calumny, vexatious enough to the haidened, will glance ftom 
his seasoned skin without causmg lum the ghost of a pang 

Nor was his attitude undei unmerited repioacli a passive 
one. He made it a lule to lequite good with evil Indeed, 
many of his fiiends weie inclined to think that he cairied Chris- 
tian chanty a little too far, and that his foes were encouiaged 
in their manoauvres by the certainty that he would never retaliate 

Like most of the clouds that beset oui hoiizon, this one 
lolled away and left Hunter as self-reliant as evei “ He who 
goes thiough life without a fiiend oi an enemy,” says Lavater, 
“ IS a very poor creature ” The one implies the other, and 
Hunter’s waim heait found responsive echoes from men whose 
opinions were worth having Mr C A Elliott, of the Civil 
Service,^ then Secretary to the Government of the North-West 
Provinces, stood forth as a champion in the Fioneer^ and re- 
buked the malice aroused by Hunter’s brilliant career , Su* 
H S. Maine,2 who was at the close of seven years of enduring 
work as a lawgiver, honoured him with his close friendship 
Among the many letters of this great man belonging to 1869 
I single out the following, which is characteristic of the rest 

From Sir Henry Maine 

June 23, 1869 

The accompanying papeis will probably explain themselves 
They will appear in the Gazette of India next published, and you 
will easily divine why they are sent to you, then discussion in the 
press being inevitable I am very anxious that they should be 
dealt with worthily, if not foi the sake of the exponent foi that of 
the subject, Yhich surely is most cuiious and interesting The 
growth of legislation, in spite of the wash of every one (myself 
included) to check it, is a phenomenon of the utmost importance 
I myself believe that, not only is an increase of legislation inevit- 
able in India, but that facility of legislation is the last relic of leal 
power left to this Government If it be distasteful to you to 
handle the subject, horn your having formed an adverse opimon or 

I Now Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K C S I , chairman of the London School 
Board 

- Sir Henry Sumner Maine, author of “Ancient Law” (1861), was India’s 
greatest jurist, and it may be said with truth that he touched nothing without 
adornmg it Ho died m 1888, aged sixty-six 
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fiom any olhei cause, pray don’t think of it I make the ‘5Uggcs- 
tion to you because I think tlieie aic ten people competent to 
write on the mattei, least of all the mcic Liivyer I htuc to th.ink 
you foi a very able paper on Indian Finance ^ 

Sii Joseph Dalton Hookci, F.ll S , supeinilenclent of the 
Royal Guldens at Keu, had sought Huntei''s acquaintance 
aftei the publication of the Dictioimiv, and maintained a most 
fiiendly coiiespondence with him He uiotc legaiding their 
common fiiend, Mi Brian Hodgson 

f 

From Sm Joseph D Hookpu 

* March 13. ISO*! 

I ceitainh’’ uas and am pleased uith join acknou Icclgmcnt of 
Hodgson's labouis, and told him I thought the}' a\cic ample I 
Mas suipiised to find him inclined to difiu, the fact being that he 
looked for some ackhoulcdginent of Ins sen ices as an ulinmis- 
tratoi, and having, as he said, taken up the stud} of natnc char- 
acter ivith the same news and ends as join self 01 course I am 
no judge of such a inattei .is tins As a scientific m in I rcg.ardtd 
Ins philological labours as of fu higliei meiit, interest .md promise 
thandns politic.al careei, uhateiei that might h.avc been He has, 
no doubt, told j'ou of his appioaching mariiagc to .i }Oung lad} of 
tiventy-si\ He is m gie.it excitement, but haidl}, I think, in 
high spiiits about it His life is not a happ} one, and I feivcntly 
hope and believe that this sleji mil turn out to Ins comfort 

It IS pleasant to find Sn Josepli’s auguiy confiimed by 
events Mi Hodgson, in leply to ]oint congiatulations fiom 
the Hunteis on his mauiage, wiote 

Jxmc 28, 18Gn 

The good ivishes of yourself and your deal m ife are, thank God, 
already m such a course of iealis.ation .is jn onuses u ell foi the futme 
It was a bold step foi one of my age to take, but it m as t.aken deh- 
beiately on both sides, and in my mfe’s attachment I h.ave the 
best foundation foi the biight di earns m uliicli I am fain to indulge 

I am the most domestic of cieatuies, and cannot live uithout a 
loving and sensible companion I veiily believe tli.at one has been 
found by me, the disparity in oui ages notwithstanding - 

Huntei’s laige heait found loom for all soits and conditions 
of men Among his Indian fiiends weie Di Sambhu Chandia 

^ A pamphlet on “"The Uncertainties of Indian Finance,” published 1869 

” ^™ter’s “Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson,” 1896, p 328, lecords that 
®-°^gson was “deioted to her husband with the perfect affection Mhich 
noble natures inspire and feel ” 
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Mukharji, a Bengali journalist and administrator, Avho aftei- 
waids became the editor of the most influential of Calcutta 
Aveeklies, Rets and Rayyet He wrote on 29th July, after a 
visit to the Noith- Wes tern Provinces 

I pioflted httle by my sojourn up country in point of health 
The heat was so awful that I was glad to escape with life Theie 
were scores who weie not so fortunate The last two nights have 
been sultry enough in Calcutta, and lobbed me of my sleep You, 
of course, m Chowringhee did not perceive it, but matters are 
different in the bakeries, which we natives style sleeping apart- 
ments, and winch are constructed to guard oui women from a 
strang-ei’s graze, and ourselves from the advent of fresh air or 

O O ^ ^ 

breeze ^ 

In the great task assigned to him by Lord Mayo that 
of supervising the pieparation of Gazetteers by every local 
government Huntei had the fullest scope for his tact and 
knowledge of mankind In August he set out on a tom of 
iiispection in Northern and Western India, duiing which he 
learnt what each authority was doing, and moulded then 
efforts by the sheer foice of his personality The letterk to 
his wife dming the latter half of 1869 aie full of the impres- 
sions left by the new scenes with which he came in contact 

To Mrs Hunter 

Axigukt 28, 1869 

I am in capital health, and missed my headaches both this 
week and last If I had you and the darling boys with me I 
should be perfectly contented, for I feel that I am succeedmg 
everywhere My last happy thought was that, if the Gazetteer 
IS properly handled, it will be a lecoid of progress and admmis- 
trative success that no other country can show Did I tell you my 
plan for eliciting an accord about the spelling of native proper 
names, especially those of places, among the heads of departments ^ 
It seemed impossible to induce each to give up his own paiticulai 
fad, but I think I have got them all into my net at last It is 
tickhsh work holding such big fish, however, and I have to play 
them very gently and patiently Won’t it be an achievement to 
impress one’s mdividuahty for ever upon the country, and to leave 
behmd a monument of skilful management in a stei eotyped name 
for every person and place throughout the length and breadth 
of India ^ ® 

^ For further details of this most remarkable man of letters the reader is 
referred to my memoir of him, “An Indian Journalist,” Calcutta Thacker 
and Spink, 1895 
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At Luckno^v he was the guest of Mi (now Sir Ileniy) 
Davies, K C S I , Chief Commissioner of Ouclh , and at Nairn 
Tal, the hill capital of the Noith-Wcst, he had a glimpse of 
the family life of Sir 'William Muii, Licutenant-Go\eiiioi of 
the Fiovince 

To Mas Hunter 

Septa, iber 12, 1809 

They aie really good and hosjntable jieoplc I do think that 
lefined, highly educated Scotch people h.uc a deeper sense of 
religion than Englishmen of the same rank It is Ijcautiful to see 
so large a family, fiom Sir William, aged fifty, down through a 
widoived daughtei of twenty-eight, a bright }oimg giil of twenty, 
and a Comet but a little older, to a whole bc\y of children and 
giandchildren, the youngest of whom is pist Broughton's age. 
All aie in perfect health, and .with genuine English “go” in them 
The daughters of sev^n and nine arc just like school-gnls at home, 
and drum away at their scales in the same maddening manner 
Lady Muir is verj-^ nice Sir William mamed at twenty, and thej 
have gone thiough all the gradations of our sen ice from assistant 
up to Loid-Sahib The longest time she was e\cr away from her 
husband was two and a half months I tliought, d.irlnig, that you 
weie just such another wife I have managed to settle about 

the Gazetted for the provinces At my last intei \ lew (on Frida} ) 
the difference of opinion between Sir \^llllam and the other 
Lieutenant-Goveinois was so maiked that I began to desjiair I, 
therefoie, resolved to study his character caiefully for a few dajs 
befoie opening the siege again This morning, I am thankful to 
say, I have succeeded 

October Is; 

Last evening we lode up to the top of Chmi, a lull which 
towers above Nairn Tal's blue lake When w'e got theie the peaks 
weie enveloped by the mists, so we lit a fiie undei great difiiculties, 
and each made coffee among the clouds My memo on the Board 
of Revenue's records in these proinnces is going to be a much 
bigger affaii than I thought, and w ill be useful to the officials 
I now begin to see the scope of the w'ork befoi e me It w ill be 
a great national enterprise, and, in spite of financial deficits, 1 
think that it wall be in the interest of Government to persevere 
In fact it is because we have to boriow money that my work is 
now especially necessaiy, and the woise oui financial position, the 
more important it is to show wdieie the money has gone We 
have been converting a miserable Asiatic despotism into a fiist- 
class admimstratiofi on the Euiopean model, and in the process 
we have been compelled to invest immense sums in the plant ” 
of a civilised government — roads, laihvays, canals, jails, baiiacks, 
and ofhceis This outlay is not really expenditure, but capital 
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infill ectly pioductive, and this my work ivill piove Theie is a 
new field spiingmg up undei oui feet The necessity of boiroiving 
large sums, peihaps eighty milhons, in the next twenty-five yeais 
mil completely alter the lelations between the Indian Government 
and the people It must couit the public and win its confidence; 
and the cieeping things, hlce , and the rest, who have battened 
in Secietariats and other daik holes, wheie public opimon is not 
allowed to enter, mil find that then time has gone by We are 
getting a new stamp of men, and Loid Mayo and Mr Stiachey aie 
the first of them The othei night, aftei a dinner at Government 
House, Simla, the Viceioy took me into a coiner and talked to me 
foi thiee quari^is of an houi His conversation was exactly that 
of an intelhgent and highly educated mei chant, ivho had a large 
landed estate to managh in addition to his tradmg concerns He 
discouised of com, coals, factories and, above all, the people of 
the land, and his great scheme foi securing them against famine 

* October 2nd 

Last night I reached Lahore, and dined mth Mr Lepel 
Gnffin,! who is just lecovering horn a dangerous lUness Fever 
and dysenteiy, my old enemies, aie his, but he has no good wife 
to tend and save him as I had I think I shall be the last 

man to tiavel from Ambala to Ludhiana in an expiess dak I 
started on SOth September, theday befoie the new railway opened 
It IV as sad to think that another old institution had come to an 
end, and that all the energy and inventiveness which had been 
bestowed on the gieat mihtaiy highway weie no longei to be of 
use to the Empire The halting-places are doomed to decay, hke 
the mus on the coaching roads m England All through the night, 
as I was whirled along m my post-carnage, I passed gioup after 
group of beaided men cowering lound then camp-fires, and wonder- 
ing what soit of a new woild was to be ushered in on the monow 
The railwaj’^ was in every one’s mouth, and the idea seemed to keep 
them awake It was a cuiious sight the congregations of bullock 
carts with huge canv’^as tops, drawn up in a circle, the oxen keeping 
up a constant tinkling with their bells as they placidly munched 
their foddei, while some story-tellei held foith to the tall Sikhs, 
whose beaids and w^ell-cut featuies stood outhned in the fire-light 
In a few days all this will be a thing of the past Will the world 
be the happiei ^ 

October 10th 

It IS cool enough here m Poona to allow’ one to ride in the 
imddle of the day without absolute danger, though m Bombay the 
heat was intoleiable The Western capital is a city which shows a 
good deal of busthng life, but it wants the stately solidity of 
Calcutta The natives there really seem to have wakened up, and 

1 Now Sir Lepel Griftn, KC S I 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FIRST BEREAVEMENT 

The machinery for producing the piovincial Gazetteer was 
now in full swing As described in a leport addiessed to the 
Supieme Government, ^ it commands our admiration by the 
grasp which it displays of a highly complex subject, and the 
practical common sense exhibited in dealing with a ciowd of 
heterogeneous agencies The administiafive unit throughout 
Biitish India is the Distiict Magistrate-Collector, who is 
responsible for the executive and levenue woik of an aiea 
larger than an aveiage English county He is a diudge who 
selves many masters, lepoiting the statistics of his charge to 
the vaiious heads of departments at the Presidency capital 
To them Hunter had recouise foi data relating to the 
branches under then control The District Office! was asked 
only foi facts and flguies which were otherwise unattainable, 
and his task was lightened by the issue of a set of questions 
relating to the revenue, the distiibution of land, the history 
and geography of his little kingdom 

No Gazetteei could have much practical value unless it 
reproduced Indian proper names with uniformity and precision 
The preliminary lepoit, theiefore, laid down the principles of 
the system afterwards known as the “ Hunterian ” Three 
divergent methods of lendeiing Eastern names had been in use, 
and each had its champions, who proclaimed their views with 
a vigour which it is now difficult to comprehend The oldest 
was evolved by eighteenth-century adventurers, ivho wrote the 
names of Indian persons and places as they would strike the 
uneducated British ear Thus Siraj-ud-daula was often 
tiavestied as “ Sir Roger Dowler,” and the Nilgiris became the 

1 “ A Plan for an Impenal Gazetteer of India,” foho, dated 29th November 
1869 
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“ Nelly Gray Mountains.” Sir William Jones’ instincts as a 
philologer weie outraged by such monstiosities of diction , and 
m 1790 he fiamed a system of tiansliteiation, mIiicIi was 
adopted by the learned societies of Europe and the East By 
a flee use of accents, italics, and diacntical maiKshe eiideavouicd 
to make the English ABC do duty for the more copious 
alphabets of the East The pedantry of the Jonesian system 
was most nutating to the unscientific eye, and piintci-> rebelled 
against the expense and delay in\ol\cd in its multiplicity of 
strange symbols In 1820 a Mell-kno\\n teachoi of Hindu- 
stani named Gilchiist published a scheme based on phonetic 
methods. “A” shoit became “U,” and long soi^els verc 
leduplicated Woids thus spelt had a most uncouth appear- 
ance, and they weie invanably inispionounced by leaders 
unacquainted with Eastern languages The Battle of the 
Spellings raged for half a centuiy with fuiy, and the outcome 
was a chaos whicli became moie mischievous as India w as di awn 
closei to hei Suzeiain. 

Kuntei proceeded on eclectic methods, and hit upon a 
happy compromise between the claims of science and piactical 
utility Sir William Jones’ system had leceived the imprnnatui 
of science. It was, therefoie, adopted as a basis for the neiv 
spelling, but was puiged of the complexity and pedantiy which 
unfitted it foi the uses of eveiyday life No attempt was 
made to earraaik consonants haMiig similai sounds Long 
vowels and diphthongs weie distinguished by acute accents, but 
these weie used as spaiingly as possible. A concession was 
made to the populai piejudice by steieotyping the spelling of 
all pioper names wdiich had obtained histoiical fixity.^ Such 
aie, briefly, the canons of the Hunteiian spelling Its devisei 
encounteied enoimous difficulties eie he succeeded in inducing 
the authorities to sanction its universal adoption In the end 
his peitinacity w'on the day, and it may be tiuly said that had 
he done nothing more for India than infuse common sense into 

^ “Plan for an Imperial Gazetteer," secs 76 81 , also a “Note on the 
Spelling of Proper Names," dated July 1873 Hunter s struggles against the 
VIS incrtim of the Supreme Government and the determined opposition of that 
of the North-Western Provinces continued for four years In a letter 
to Sir Henry Thuillier, Surveyor-General of India, dated 23rd October 1873, 
he wrote “ This spelling question is the bane of my life ” 
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the tiansliteiation of jiropei nameSj liis o^ni vould deserve to 
be long leniembered. 

In India, as else^\bele, led tape is a fetish, and the nulls of 
the gods guild slovly Some months elapsed between the issue 
of ciiculais calling foi infoimatioii and the leceipt of re 2 ihes 
Huntei vas not the man to waste a single day, and this 
breathing-sjoace vas de\oted to a task vliich he icgaided ns a 
continuation of the “Annals of Ruial Bengal ” He did foi an 
outl}ing poition of that pioMnce vhat he intended to accom- 
plish foi the V hole of India thus jnesenting an oh]ect-lesson 
to his felloA\-voilveis ,on the Ga/etteei and a samjile of the 
vaster voik to the Biitish jiublic This tiatt was Oiissa, in 
aiea and population onl} little infeiior to the v hole of Scotland, 
and cut off fiom the satiapy on vhich it djipends by shoals and 
svamps vhich A\eie main factors in the fnnine of 1866 The 
outcome of the inquiiies upon nhich he enter ed in 1870 was 
seen tvo years later in “ Orissa,” ^ a vork which describes this 
unknown land as one where 

Nature, long grown cold and inert in Eurojic, here toils as 
wildly at her primer al labour as if the work of creation still lay 
before her She discloses hci ancient secrets of l.md-making and 
admits us as spectatois to the inii.icle of the Thud Day 
Within the single jirovmce of Orissa she has bi ought togetlier, as 
in a gieat museum, specimens of all her handicrafts, from the 
half- foi med amphibious region around the nvei mouths to the 
chaos of primitive rock which w'alls out the seaboaid from the 
inner table-land 

Upon the delta and among the niountams which use behind it 
w'e come upon endless stiata of laces, dynasties, and cieeds, from 
the latest alluvial deposit of Bengalis, w ith their soft Hinduism, to 
the aboiiginal peoples and their haid angular faitlis In Europe 
the piimeval tribes have disap2)eaied from the range of observation 
into the twnlight of hypothesis Scholars stand like Hamlet in 
the Elsinore giaveyaid and see the bones of foi gotten nations 
thrown up at their feet They muse ovei the hollow skull, 
measure the facial angles and laboui to leconstiiict the lost 
speech But the tongueless jaw and empty socket yield to them 
much the same conclusion as they did'^to the moiahsing pi nice 
that there has been a fine levolution if we had but the tuck to 
know it Oiissa exhibits a profusion of such piiinitive laces, not 
in a fossil state, but warm and bieathmg, living apart in then owm 

^ “Onssa,” by W. W Hunter London Smith & Elder, 1872 
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communities amid a world of suggestive types and links that have 
elsewhere disappeaied ^ 

Noi IS this wondrous land less iicli m mateiials foi a history 
of Indian religions To find a paiallel to the fervour uliich 
animates the Hindu we must look back to the age of faith, 
when art and liteiatuie had no inspiiation save Chiistianity. 
For him the gods and the heroes with whom they deigned to 
consoit aie living things, and the tiaits of biaveiy, unselfish- 
ness, and womanly devotion i\ith which his legends teem aie 
giaven deep in the national chaiacter Now OiisW is for tno 
bundled millions of Hindus even moie Jhan Jeiusalem is foi 
the Chiistian and Mecca for the folloveis of the Piophet. It 
IS the earthly abode of Jaganiiath, the ‘^Loid of the World,” 
the people’s God, to be adoied and piopitiated with a devotion 
unknown in the fiigid north Fiom eveiy pail of India a 
stieam of pilginns flous to the sacied city of Pun, and many 
thousands peiish fiom disease and exposure, content to prove 
their devotion by sui render mg life itself. 

Hunter sailed foi Oiissa on S6th January 1870 The 
incidents of the toui aie described in daily letters to his vife, 
who tamed at Sun with the two boys 

To Mrs Huxter 

January 28, 1870 

Here we are still m the Hugh We have been delayed in 
the most ndiculous mannei, first by the wheel ginng vay and all 
the spokes flying just befoie we left om mooimgs, secondly by 
losing the tide, and now by the daikness setting in just as the 
tide was most favouiable The net result is that, after a thnly- 
one hours’ journey, v\e have done just five hours’ viork I 
was perfectly satisfied, for, while the other passengers were 
giumbhng yesterflaj”-, I buckled to and wrote an article for the 
Pioneei, and so made five sovereigns foi my dear wife and boys. 
To-day I have been reading Loid Derby’s tianslation of Homer, 
resting brain and body the ivhile We ariived at False Point on 
the 2Sth, after a dehghtful lun from the Sandlieads Eveiy hour 
I regretted that yo'u and the banns were not with me Nothing 
can be more charming than the Indian ocean in Januaiy Scarcely 
a breath of wind, and the air so soft and cool as to make the act 
of breathing a pleasure We shall reach Gopalpur to-moriow The 
passengers are few in number — only two captains, one with his 

^ “Onssa,”rol i p 3 
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and family I am sincerely giateful that we are not in the 
army The domestic details of a soldier’s life aie really teiiible 
Mrs has no nurse and tliiee children aged eight, si\, and 

eighteen months respectively The eldest has his aim in a shng, 
and cannot help his niothei, and the jioor husband has to do all 
mannei of things, down to feeding the baby and changing its 
wrappings They are nice jieople, howevei, he awfully delicate 
and going home on sick leave, and she a brave little woman iiitli 
plenty of fun in hei, though teinbly worn and thin 

February 2nd 

I arrived iTt Puii at 12 30 p M , and aftei a haid day's work at 
the lecoids, sit dovn to vrite to 3 '’ou I had a bad headache 
3 '^esterday, piobably becTuise I voiked too hard and too soon after 
the Sunday attack But to-day I am myself again, and I only 
allude to my health to prove that I have no seciets fiom j-^ou I 
started from Chatiapur on Monday foi Rambha, on the great 
Chilka Lake ^ I passed through the deserfed village of Ganjam, 
once the capital of the Madras distiict of that ilk, but dejiopulated 
by a terrible fevei in 1815 The Government v as doubtful as to 
its fitness to continue a district headquarteis, and sent two doctois 
to repoit When one died and the other tuined lunatic, it ac- 
cepted these facts as conclusive, and transfeired the cajiitJil to 
Chatrapur Then we entered a glorious mountain pass in a legion 
of bamboo jungle, and peacocks •which weie so tame that they 
strutted by the wayside, daintily picking up food and spreading 
their tails in an unconcerned pride Then through a noble avenue 
of banyans wdiich formed a coveted way of foliage wuth the stars 
peeping thiough, down to Rambha, where I found the Government 
pinnace, the Maid of the Lake, w'aitmg for me We started at 
8 pm, and crept along thiough the night at about a mile an hour, 
and next morning sailed slowly among stately mountains and 
rocky islets on the frontier line betw'een Madias and Bengal By 
4 pm my headache passed off, and I enjoyed sweeping through 
tlie shallows seawards, and the deep channel communicating with 
the Bay of Bengal, steeling myself and tacking against the wand 
About 7 AM I landed at the point neaiest to Pun and found a 
palanquin waiting to take me there 

Febmaiy d,th 

I could not -write yesterday, being tiied to death with the 
piecedmg foity hours’ woik We staited frojn Pun at 1 a m on 
Saturday and reached Kanaiak at daylight I spent the day 
minutely investigating the ruined temple of the Sun, and I shall 
nevei foiget the passionate sculptuie of that famous shnne On 

1 This IS a shallo-w depression, the result of a battle between sea and 
river, separated by a narrow spit of sand from the Bay of Bengal It is 
slightly larger than Huntingdonshire (207,000 acres) 
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my leturn to Pun on Simtlay evening I visited the spot where the 
dead bodies of pilgiims aie burned— a sandy slope facing the west, 
suiiounded on tlncc sides with temjilcS; slnincsj and inonaslcries, 
and the sea lolling in on the fourth A })oor old woman was 
biouglit theie foi ciemalion She had started from Iiuloi about 
four months ago, and of liei party of twcntj-fi\c, three are tdriads 
dead The corpse was first moistened with sea water and then 
placed on the pyre Tlie pait^ had already paid 2 'JO rujiees to 
the priests, and .is all their moiie\ was sjient the leader has ijiven 
a bond foi eighty rupees, to be repud on his retuin home This 
evening we dine with the Magistrate and plaj whist I am sick 
of these late lioins Men are simj)!} fools to waUe their time 
over caids Would that }ou weie with me, for I should have an 
excuse for not joining them, but as 1 aid a bachelor pto tan I 
should be churlish to lefusc 

Fthniary P/A 

Yesterday I inspected the District Jail, a clean, tid\, health} 
and hard-working establishment with capitil \egelable g.irdens 
Among the prisoneis wcic tlnrt} -seven hill-meii, the relics of 
forty-eight sent here m December ISGS Elesen dead nlread} 
and two more smlung My blood boils to think of the wa\ we 
bully these poor tribesmen Their onl} offence was obejing their 
chief’s behests Tins morning I have been h.ird .it w ork making 
extracts fiom the old iccoids, but snatched an hour to refresh 
myself by reading the “Winter's Tale,” that most lom.mtic of 
Shakespeare's comedies Then the M.ih.araia of Khurda c.alled 
on me He is a boy of fourteen, .ind was laden with jeweller} 
and attended by a motley throng of follow cis with elephants, 
caparisoned horses, bands of musicians, &.c His \akil, or repre- 
sentative, told me the story of the sunken fortunes of the faiiiii} 
It was touching enough 

Fcbmary \2th 

We started from Puii(the District M.agistr.ate and mjself) on 
Wednesday evenmg by palanquin, and leached Khandgiri, forty 
miles north, at daybreak It is an ancient Buddhist shrine, with 
temples, caves, and monasteries cut from the solid rock, some of 
them 2000 years old Next d.iy we moved to Bhuv.inesw <ar, a 
great city of temples dedicated to Siva the Destioyer On the 
same evenmg we parted, the Magistrate leturmng to Pun and I 
wending my way to Cuttack My w ork is getting on famousl} I 
■will write a leallygfeat book, at least I have all the materials for 
one I feel every day that it is the fiist gi.and chance I have had 
in hfe , and I hope to prove equal to it 

Fehniary 20/A 

Here I am again m comfortable quarters after thiee days’ travel- 
hng through highland jungles The forest was sometimes so dense 
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that my palanqmn fairly came to a standstill, and the bearers had 
to break a passage thiough the thicket Once we had a terrible 
alarm caused by a tigei which was said to have carried off a bullock 
tethered behind my tent I am sceptical about this as w’ell as 
othei minor alaims by the way At any rate there is no fear of 
your precious husband’s life, foi we maich in a gieat band thiough 
the jungle wuth torches blazing befoie and behind my palanquin , 
and accidents never happen to Europeans ^ In point of fact I slept 
as comfortably as in a feather bed, except for the incessant rubbing 
of overhangmg blanches against my littei giving out sounds like 
the rattle of musketiy This eventually lulled me into a deep sleep, 
from which I was every now' and then awakened by a ferryman’s 
demand for haklislmh when w'e crossed some rivei I visited 
three of the semi-indejiendent Ra]as and w'as received ■svith much 
pomp elephants, swoidsmen, matchlock-men with then fuses 
burning accompanied me in all my marches I arrived at Cuttack 
on Sunday morning and attended the Baptist Chuich I am now 
starting for the temple of the Brahmo Samdj wuth then chief 
apostle, who has come to conduct the sei vice , and in the evenmg 
I ivill go to the Roman Cathohc Chapel 

March &th 

I was greatly taken with the Cathohc Schools here (Bolasor) 
The principal is a Belgian, a learned and courtly old gentleman, 
who is building his church with his ow n hands He diew the plans, 
made the model, and is now finishing the difficult masonry of the 
pillars He pays for nothing but labour, getting his woodwoik 
from the jungle and his bricks from a tank he is digging in the 
Convent garden The lime he brings from the dry beds of 
rivers He is like Ezra oi one of the old Jewish Prophets building 
the Temjile The little community consists of two Belgian Jesuits, 
as many old Westphalian nuns, and a pretty young Lady Supeiioi 
from Aberdeen It is dehghtful to see so many nations umting to 
do good to these poor famine orphans 

The middle of March found Huntei back in Calcutta, and 
settled with his family at 5 Elysium Row, a laige fur- 
nished house in the quietest pait of the city The hot 
weathei months were given to “ Orissa,” and maishalling the 
vast and undigested mass of materials which poured in from 
the host of collaborators] on the Gazetteer Some idea is 

^ This IS true of recent years, for tigers have learned by bitter expenence 
the deadliness of our -weapons of precision Things were different in the 
days of long, single-barrelled, flintlock pieces In 1780 Lieutenant Munro, 
who had landed with some shipmates fiom an Indiaman at Sagar Island, 
at the mouth of the Hugh, to shoot deer, was cairied off by a tiger while 
sitting with his friends round a fire which they had kindled as a signal for a 
boat to bring them off 
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given of the difficulties undei which he labouied by a letter 
fiom Mr John Beames, Magistiate of Balasoi, who, as a pio- 
found scholai in Aryan loie, was able to appieciate the 
magnitude of Hunter’s task 

From Mn John Beames, CS 

Noicmbtr 12, 1669 

I have just received the very interesting senes of questions 
relating to the histoiy and geogiaphy of the Piovince destined 
to supplj'^ mateiials foi your Gazetteer For myself I can safely 
piomise that they shall be answeied as accurately and intelligently 
as possible Unfortunately Balasoi is a veiy uninteresting distnct , 
but I will endeavour to give you some mfounation about the 
httle known tributary Mahals of Nilgni and Muhrbhnnj, properly 
Mayurbhanj, or “Peacock Country” I only Mish I Mere still in 
Purnia I was four years Collector theie, and made many notes 
upon it Purnia is interesting because it illustrates, bettei than 
any district in Bengal, the old Mughal imperial system of giving 
laige grants of land in remote jiarts of India to importunate 
ummadivars'^ and its evil lesults The great Persian zemindars 
of Pijrma still keep up their connection with Isfahan, and are in 
every way an inteiesting set My object in mating, honever, is 
to notice a point which has piobably occiuied to jou eie this 
Peisonally I may venture to call myself a bi other of the craft, 
as my tolerably numeious contributions to the R A S of London 
and its Calcutta offspimg testify But how many Collectors in 
Bengal do you think will caie a sixpence for youi Gazetteer? 
How many of them will be boied by the nhole thing and hand 
it over to Babu Ghose or Bose to expatiate upon ? Hon many mil 
have time foi it, oi the taste and learning ivliich fit them to be 
youi collaborators ? If you want to see the lesult of the combined 
knowledge of the Lowei Provinces on the subject of caste, 
foi instance, please look at the Apjiendix to Di Mouat's report 
on Jails for 1868, where you will find a mass of ciudities, absurd- 
ities, and eriois which is positively astounding, with a few valuable 
facts ran nantes in gurgite va^lo, and those geneially supplied by the 
Doctor Now I would venture to suggest that, instead of leaving 
the important task to Magistrate-Collectois, you should appfy to 
Goveinment to make it over to a European assistant specially 
selected for each district They would be youi subordinates for 
this work , and many of them have knowledge and the necessary 
love of the subject I speak disinterestedly, for, as regards Balasor, 

^ A Persian word -used by Anglo-Indians to connote the greedy horde of 
office-seekers with which everyone rn a position of power is beset It is 
derived from the exordium of postulants, who, when asked what they want, 
reply Banda ummadwar hat, “ Your slave is hopeful that ” 
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I mean to ansA\ er j our questions myself It "will be an amusement 
for me m the camping season, for I don’t shoot and am more in- 
terested in human beings than in tigeis Theieis no jiait of India 
of which Ave know less than our oldest possessions, Bengal, Behai, 
and Orissa I declaie that when I went to the Punjab, though Me 
had only held the piovmce for nine j'eais, I found more information 
m the office about caste, historj', and geogiaphy than I have ever 
seen in Lom er Bengal M’liich has been ours foi more than a cen- 
tury I do not Mish to dispaiage my old Haileybury chums, Mdio 
have many and gieat meiits , but I Mas one of five book-M'oims 
at college out of my mIioIc term of tlnrtj^-tM'o men The com- 
petition-M'allalis are certanil}'^ moie suited for your M^ork than their 
seniois, and I tremble to think of the avalanche of fact and 
fiction Mdiich Mill be shoVered onj^oui devoted head if the Gazetteer 
be left to Distiict Magistiates in other woids, to the Ghose and 
Bose party 

His pieoccupatioiis Meie inci eased b'^’*the birth of a thud 
son, which occuiied on his oivn biithday, the 15th July ^ As 
soon as the young mothei had passed safely thiough the 
perilous M'eeks which folloued, Huntei staited on anothei of 
those lapid tours of inspection M'hich enabled him to give so 
much life and coloui to his desciiptions of sceneiy His objec- 
tive M'as the distiicts of Eastern Bengal and the southern 
portions of Assam, not yet a separate administiation Taken 
together, they are to the full as cuiious as Orissa itself The 
rain-clouds which SM'^eep inland from the Bay of Bengal during 
the monsoon burst on the mountain wall Minch bounds India 
on the noith-east and discharge their contents in a deluge of 
which inhabitants of the temperate zone can form no conception 
The flood is swelled by the netMork of rivers which drain the 
Himalayan slopes Thus, during the lainy months, the travel- 
ler’s boat passes thiough a chain of temporary lakes, termed 
Jnls, which are fringed by villages raised on the debris of past 
generations above the flood, and by crops M^hich struggle Muth 
it successfully Darwin’s eyes would have been gladdened by 
the instances seen on all sides of the workings of that great 
natural law which gives all living things the power to adapt 
themselves to their environment The human denizens of this 
submerged tract and then cattle aie almost amphibious, w^hile 

1 Now Captain 'William Chevers Hunter, of the Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry, serving in a staff appointment in India 
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the iice-piant grows with the curient which seeks to drov/n it, 
and IS leaped in watei fifteen feet deep Jute, which has worked a 
revolution in many of oui textile industiies, has heie its habi- 
tat, and shows an equally stubborn deteimination not to be 
submerged Further noithwaids the outlying spurs of the 
Himalayan system stretch into the distiicts of Silhet and Cachai, 
and have been compelled by Biitish enterpiise to yield a tribute 
of tea Eastern Bengal exhibits as peisistent a struggle foi ex- 
istence as any part of the world Huntei left Calcutta for a 
few iieeks’ sojourn in this unique tiact on 1st August, and has 
left his impressions by the way in letteis to his wife and a pencil 
diary hastily written up at the tlose of each eventful day. 

To Mbs Hunter 

<s Avgust 7, 1870 

After a delightful week of rest and fi esh air, I am now ■within 
two hours of Silhet I arrived at Dacca from Kushtia on the 2nd, 
and changed into this rivei steamer On the 6th we cast anchor 
off Chatak, whence there is an exquisite view of the hills, with 
waterfalls tumbling fiom crag to ciag for hundreds of feet Be- 
tween Kushtia and Dacca the scenery is much like what we saw in 
our river trips on the Ganges, except that there was even less land 
and more water After Dacca we launched foith on the mighty 
Meghna, with a wide horizon of water on every side From this 
point we proceeded upwards through vaiious channels First came 
cane-brakes and chaotic swamps, then a land of tall grasses and 
long-stemmed rice struggling to keep its head above watei By 
degrees the banks on eithei side lose higher, and the rice meads 
were divided by the strips of tuif usual in Bengal Then solid 
giound appeared, ivith bamboo and plantain gioves and orchards of 
the dull green mango Duimg the first two days of our trip the 
villages stood on little mounds rising from the waste of the water 
To-day they are overshadowed by the clumps of palms, tamaimd, 
and mango which we know so well 

Diary, lAth August Here land grows faster than population 
The ancient piospenty of Bengal, which made it the treasure- 
house of the old Mughals and gave hs the means to conquer India, 
was due to the fact that numbers ivere kept down by war, rapine 
and floods, while the land-forming process went on apace Com- 
pare the high lates of rent curient in old settled districts with the 
loAv ones met with in tracts where the battle between iivei and 
sea is still going on The Chatta btl, or lake, is a lovely winding 
stretch of deep brown water studded "with islands which aie a mass 
of foliage It IS bounded by tillas, or outlying mountain spurs, laid 
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out in tnm loivs of tea, -with red earth furrows between them 
They are topped by the planters’ bungalows, wlnle their coohe- 
hnes stretch lower dowm In the cold weathei the hil is mostly 
solid ground, Avith a sluggish stream meandering thiough it be- 
tween banks of reeds ten feet high When nding ovei it at that 
season, you can almost imagme one sees the land rising, and are 
reminded of the description of chaos m the “Morte d’Arthui ” You 
expect to see a megatheiium rollmg in the shme After the grass 
is burnt the whole is a brown expanse, with patches of vivid green 
which maik a fathomless bog These are called by the planteis 
“ nagtails ” (nag-tal, le , snake-plain) 

* ♦ 

Silchar, the headquaiteis of the gieat tea-planting district 
of Cachai, was reached on the 18th August It was the most 
interesting district which Hunter had yet lighted on, and he 
writes , enthusiastically of the fishing guilds, rural associations, 
and wild tubes to be found theie ^ Thence he went by iivei 
steamer to Silhet, the capital of anothei centie of the tea 
industry, wheie he met Sir William Grey on tour in his well- 
known yacht RJiotas He was most graciously received, and 
placed next to the Lieutenant-Governor at a dinner given by 
him. On the 24th August he started homewards as the guest 
of Mr. Davidson, a well-known tea-plantei, who like himself 
was bound foi Kushtia The diary and letters continue 

Diary, August 24-25 We left at 7 am, and our ciew of eight 
men lowed us merrily down the stream foi two hours, when we 
stiuck across the flooded country At four a storm-cloud swept 
over us from the south-west, and a hunicane arose, befoie which 
we drifted hopelessly At last We managed to drive a stake deep 
into the muddy bank and lash our craft theieto Davidson told 
me some curious tiger stories He said that a tiger will raiely 
attack a bufialo, whose neck is too bioad and fleshy behind to 
allow him to make his teeth meet m the spine his way of killing 
The huge retreating horns aie also a protection agamst his spiing, 
and when he tiies one he is generally huiled from his quairy’s 
back with a bioken iib or two The peasants sometimes iide a 
buffalo in the middle of a herd into a tigei -jungle and drive the 
beast out, and they piotect their cows by letting buffaloes giaze 
between them and the tiger’s haunts BoatiAg is the sole mode of 
conveyance in these paits, and childien leain to paddle their o-\vn 
canoes almost as soon as they can crawl I have just seen a 
boy of ten propelling an empty boat at five miles an hour ^vith 
a smgle paddle The great pnde of a village lad is his boat 

1 Letter to Mrs Hunter of 19tli August 1870 
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kno^\n staging village^ ■v\ho‘'C sticcts arc co\ creel ■with every 
variety of craft, from the light canoe to the floating liaj stack, 
carrying nee and lule Ihe fires, the eating, singing, and 
quarrelling make it a Inclj scene The \illnges are generally 
built on islands, sometimes veil laiscd and buried m a glor} of 
tropical foliage, sometimes on mounds from which the coltigcs use 
as naked as those of a new London subiiib The sticcts arc all 
canals, and the pathvajs watercourses, co\ercd with luxuriant 
lungle and forming green arcades The chief town is a Venice of 
mats and thatching, in which the Iwo-mastcd bo its discharge 

their cargoes at the shop doors 

% 

Diaux, 81 if Hundreds of square miles ire now under 

w atcr here, but the pcoi'^Jc take it qiiictl}* I n one house the cow shed 
w.is nearly submerged, and .ill the smaller buddings had collapsed , 
but the famih w ere seated on an island of ,i few feet square, the 
mother husking nee for the dinner, and the grand-dame investiga- 
ting the population of one of the little gill’s he.ids The men 
were out fishing A raft m ide of plantim stems was moored 
alongside as a precaution against a sudden rise In one case a 
laft of this sort had been left floating in the cowshed, and I saw 
the animals standing on it and calmly munching their floor 

Ivf Scpicmhci Jute has now druen indigo from Lastern Bengal, 
and one secs the ruined factories peeping out of aeies densely 
covered w'lth the usurjicr Enormous crojis of both weic got at 
first, but, under the s}stem emplojcd, the cultivation w.is fatal to 
the soil, except on the m.irgin of livers and swamps which icceive 
a dischaige of silt Indigo xiould be a most economic il croji if all 
the refuse from the vats w Cl c returned to the fields Its decay is 
m no small measure due to the wasteful ignorance of the planter, 
w ho took everj thing from the land and ga\ c nothing back The 
same prodigality continues in the ease of ]ute The long stems 
are cut and allowed to ferment m pools, emitting the foulest 
odours Then they arc beaten on the suiface of the watci to 
lemove the fibre from the fleshy coie The lattei is diied into the 
foiiu of white wands, gieat piles of which <uc sold as fuel instead 
of serving as manure Jute has tw'o great advantages ovci mdigo 
It will glow on lands exposed to heavy inundations, for the planta- 
tion intercepts the silt and glows xvitli the floods, and the manufac- 
tuie IS simplicity itself and needs no Euiopean supervision 

In the meantime the health of Huntei’s second son, Biian, 
w'as causing deep anxiety He w'as a beautiful and engaging 
child of tw'o, idolised by his parents, and the pet of the entiie 
household In August he was attacked by a high fever, and 
Mrs Hunter’s letteis giew so despondent that hei hnsband cut 
short his tour and burned back to Calcutta Duiing the hot 
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months it IS u lesidence winch tiies llic strongest constitution, 
foi the oppression of the hot, dninp, windless dnjsis unhoniable 
The only chance of saving the hltle flicUeiing life was to toml 
the cool bice/es which sweep down the gicat Eastern ii\ci-s. 
On Sepienibei the 7th, thciefoie, the Iluntei’s, with tlicii thioe 
childicn, went to Kushtia b^ lail, and thence b} boat to Dacca 
The lest of the sad stoiy IS told in a Ictlci despatched to his 
mothei, when all was ovei 

0(;tohrr 2, 1870 

We reached Dacca on tlie lllh September, and stn\ < d a da} 
with my tnend, Mr D.nid L}all The ,wee man, brian, was 
greatl} taken with a sm dl, while .Tajiancsc dog, and he ahsolutcl}^ 
got on his feet <uid tottered after it, with the liclp of a senant 
Ne\t day we started on a large sc.i-going ho.it, w ith tlirce apart- 
ments, and a cicw of jiine men, and another boat in attendance 
for our kitchen and sen ants For the first two da}s, as we 
appio idled the Ba} of Bengal, Brian improicd rapid!} But on 
the 14th we had to anchor alongside a tlnck jungle, as the river 
was twelve miles acioss, and running like a mill strenn I’lie 
night was insufFei.ibl} hot, and, although we sat uji, servants and 
all, in relajs, to fan him, Ins fever returned in the morning On 
the l6th he was almost exhausted, but was kept alive bv minute 
doses of brand} I h.id brought two lieav} bricks with me and a 
little coffin — a mournful jirecaution 

I need not follow the stiicken paients in their wanderings 
fiom place to place, evei}wheic leceivcd with sxmpathy and 
leady help, which were poweiless to sta} the Jiand of death. 
Biian daily giew woise, and on 1st October the beating of the 
heait was almost imperceptible But the pool child iccovered 
sufficiently to be brought back to Calcutta foi medical advice, 
which is laiely obtainable on the iivcis of Bengal The lettei 
pioceeds 

We leached Calcutta at 5 a Ji , and at 7 Di Ewait was with us 
Pool Ewait' He sat for neaily an hour with a face of dismay, 
slowly exti acting fiom us every fact of the last four w eeks He it 
was who saved my life, and he is a dear friend to us, while as a 
physician he has no” supeiioi in India In this countiy people 
struggle against visible death in a mannei unknown at home 
Every moment of respite is a present victory, and gives one more 
chance of ultimate triumph For thiee days Biian has been 
senseless — to all intents and purposes dead But we do not 
despair, although the sight of Ins fallen jaw and glazed eyes lends 
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our lic^irls Bn in still lingci's on, but oh, hoM cliantjccl ' 

E\en Ins little sweet Mn_\s that cnilcaied him to c\crj one h.i\c 
disapjicarcfl, and he lies .dnc and nothinix more \\ c used to 
man el at his beautiful intelligence, and while he had strenf^th to 
turn Ins e\cs he continued to show kindness to those around him 
liis lo\e for his new-born bi other was th it of a man for the child 
of Ins old ac(C, r.itlu r than the lo\e of an infant Here is a pai^e 
ofm\ diarj durmjx that sad rner triji — 

Isl October Brian is d\iiig lie do/es all da}, but is free 
from pain Champ igne is poured down his throat e\er^ hour, and 
chicken broth* e\er} hour and a half He has just rallied for a 
moment to m.ikc siixns for his b ib} brother to be laid beside him, 
and then he patted tlvi red cliubln checks with Ins skeleton 
fingcis It A>as a sight touching bejond words — the weird old 
face, with its ghostly pallor and sunken jaw, side by side with the 
blooming little ^VlllJ When the latter cried and was taken into 
the adjoining cabin, Brian niutcl} begged l« be carried iftcr him 
and placed by his side There he la} looking up at the hajip} 
unconscious infant at its mother’s breast 

Dr Ewart came this morning He gives us no hope Biian 
can no longer digest Ins food Still I begged him to call m Dr 
Fa}Ter,i the doctor w ho has the greatest rcputition in such cases 
Nothing suggested itself to Dr Fa^rel at the last consultation, but 
it IS gist possible that something ma} strike him now 

Since wilting as above, we ha\c been to sea and returned 
All IS o\ei Doctors Ewart and Fa}rcr thought on Satin day (8th) 
that theie was lust a ch.ince of saving our sweet one by going to 
England at once Tins w as at 8 SO r m , and the P and O mad 
steamer stirted it daybreak next moi iiiiig We huriicdly jiacked 
up I few' things, bioke uji oiii establishment, paid off the servants, 
and settled foi the sale of the horses It was arranged that Jessie 
should go with the ehildren straight to England, and Sir William 
Grey kindly gave me leave to accompany them to Madras or 
Ceylon So on Saturday w'e all left; the house at 7 am, and got 
on boaid the steamer Our dear little one seemed to revive as 
we appioached the open sea He made signs to be taken to our 
arms, and w'ould have none of the seivants But at 4 30 he began 
to sink, and half an houi latei, m the gloiious sunset, his sweet 
spiiit fled He breathed his last in my arms, and immediately the 
pain and caie passed fiom Ins face, and the fiesh, hapjiy look of 
infancy came back We put a nosegay in his hands, oiii gaidenei’s 
parting gift, and then he was prepaied for his funeial at sea We 
had anchored for the night at the Sandheads, and next morning 
the captain, with the consideration which is pecuhai to the P and 
O , steamed back to Diamond Haibour and landed us And so 
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the great ship, ■with hci tall masts and mightj engines churning 
the bioad liver, mo\cd nw.iy, stalely and bc«uitiful, ■with our dearest 
one lying <il lest under the union-jack He was to be buried out 
at sea, be} ond the Hugh currents 

This fiist bereavement sunk deeph into IIunlei\ lieait It 
ivas one of liis cliniactensLics in latci life to curtail tlic peiiod 
of mouining, to hide Ins soiiow fiom the world and even from 
his fiiends Bui we find him leeiiiring to little Biian’s death 
long aftei the first paiox}sms of giief had spent their force. 
He wrote to his niothei fiom Sun - t 

NoKmhfr 2 , 1^70 

We are here for ten d,i}s, and the e\rjmsitc c dm of the place 
has done us good in iiiind and bodv Our lost one is fonstnitlv 
in oui minds, w.dving ,iiid sleeping, though we know it was for 
the best His life li.ul been a constant slrimclc In ninnv 

things he was wonderhilh, even paiidullv, precocious, and in some 
he seemed to be moic advanced than ourselves IIis beauty was 
of a type so rare .iiid spiritual lh.it strangers noticed it, and even 
in a large pkice like Cilcutla it w.is talked of He seemed to be 
absolutely at home w itli iiatine, the fearless friend .iiid benefactor 
of the brute cic.ation Oui big, rough phaeton liorses, wliieh give 
no end of trouble to their grooms, were his confidants .ind tender 
companions On oui last sad rivci vov.age the le.ivcs of trees were 
his iavounte toys, and many .i time did we sto]) our boat under the 
dense foliage to pluck sonic of it for linn He would revive for 
half-an-hour to pl.vy with it, and then sink back into utter ex- 
haustion He had a most sensitive disposition, the least look of 
displcasiue made him weep, while his love for the beautiful was 
most striking He reminded us of the invstical child whom 
Novalis desciibes "Of these (the world scholais), some h.ive been 
but a shoit time learning, some longer One was still a child 
Scarcely was he come among us eie our teacher was for passing 
him without any fuither instiuction He li.id l.irge daik ejes 
with an avuie ground, his skin shone like lilies, and his locks 
were like little clouds when evening is coming on apace He used 
to smile with infinite earnestness 'One d.ay,’ said the teacher, 

' he will come again, and then oiii lessons w ill cease ’ " The idea 
of the German mystic w^as realised in our pool Brian After death 
he woie such a look of lelease and repose' And so, when our 
sons grow away fiqm us into the independent existence of man- 
hood, there is one w'ho wall be seemed to us for ever, and will 
continue in oui minds as a little child 

Those w’ho appieciate the pathos which finds its highest 
expiession in Elizabeth Barrett Biowning’s poetiy, will lecall 
those exquisite lines from “ Oui Head ” 
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“ How the children lea\e ns, and no tiaces 
Lingei of that smiling aiigel-band , 

Gone, foi e\ er gone, and 111 then places 
Weary men and aiixious n omen stand 

Yet we lla^e some little ones still ours. 

They liaye kept the baby smile n e Icnou , 

MHiich ne kissed one day and hid nitli floMCis 
On their dead white faces long ago ” 

On 16tli December, Hunter paid a flying Msit to Calcutta, 
and sought distraction fiom carking caies at the opera This 
was a highly exotic institution, kept in fitful existence by the 
advent of strolling companies fiom Italy dming the ivintei 
months His attention was iiveted by the baiitone, who sang 
splendidly in “Lucrezia Borgia,” in spite of evident physical 
weakness In souls of a noble caste suffering enlaiges the 
s3TOpathies As Madame de Stael wiote*in “ Delphine” “On 
pent encoie fane seivir an bonheur des auties une vie qui 
ne nous piomet k nous menies que des chagiins.” His heart 
w'ent out to a forlorn stranger cast on a society w'hich legarded 
him with something of the old-fashioned English contempt 
foi his class On letuining home he sent the singer pecuniary 
help, and a letter, w'hich the recipient valued moie highly 


To SiGNon 


December 16, 1870 

I was much struck with your singing last night, and the moie 
so because I saw that you had been in bad health, and I have since 
learned that you have been very ill I, too, know what it is to wake 
up from a great illness and to find the return to the living world chill 
and strange If the enclosed can in any way alleviate anxiety, 01 
promote your convalescence, I shall feel myself honouied by youi 
acceptance of it To you I am a meie name, and shall continue so 
To me you are an artist strugghng nobly against weakness and disease 


Chiistmas was spent at Sun, the Hunters’ first and best 
loved home His diary shows the labour devoted to weavmg 
the story of “ Orissa,” as well as the power possessed by strong 
and buoyant natures of stifling giief and viewing only the 
bright side of things 

Yitli December To-day I pieced together my evidence about 
the Yavans, and reconstituted that lost lace of wainors and kings 
lesuscitated, in fact, a buried dynasty ^ 

1 “ Orissa,” vol 1 p 20b 


N 
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9,5th December In the afternoon %ve drove out to the rums of 
Rajnagar and made a long excuision in the jungle, tracing the old 
city walls A rustic lunch in the heart of the foiest, and then I 
read aloud Keats’ ''Ode to a Nightingale” Then home m time 
for dinnei by the light of a beautiful young moon 

98th December This day seven years ago ue anived at Sun 
Happy and piosperous years has Jessie made them for me 

99ih December Very unwell this morning Throughout the 
night I nevei got the Yavans out of my head Had to pull up 
shoit and lesolve to write no more about them Read Conmgton's 
Virgil, JEn 9 and 10 Wrote a leader on the decentiahsation of 
the finances foi the Englishman, and a lettei to Ml John Strachey 
seriously broaching my ambition in connection with that paper 

This project was one of great importance to Hunter. His 
alliance with the Calcutta daily paper was of the closest, and 
he longed to cement if^ by gaining an interest in the propnetor- 
ship. The negotiations which followed with Mr J. O’B. 
Saundeis and Mr John Stiachey were conducted with the tact 
and business knowledge which weie among Hunter’s many 
gifts In the end pei mission was accorded to his purchasing 
a quarter share. Thus he gained a substantial inciease to his 
income, and the power to direct the Enghslman's policy His 
dream of founding an official organ on the model of the French 
Momteui was never fully realised, but the Englishman under 
his guidance took a position which it has never lost that of 
an impartial exponent of the views of Government, and an 
honest critic wheie animadversion was called foi The old 
spiiit maintained by the Indian Press towards the powers that 
be died hard Its last embodiment was in the Ohsenei, a 
weekly journal, staited on 4th February 1871 by some young 
lions of the Civil Service Its editor was Captain R D 
Osboin, one of the raie instances pioduced by oui Eastern 
army of military associated with literary talent^ The piin- 
ciples on which the new enterprise was to be conducted were 
laid down in a letter from the editor in acknowledgment of a 
kindly notice in the^ Englishman 

1 Colonel E D Osborn afterwards wrote “Islam under the Arabs” (1876), 
and “Islam under the Khahfs of Baghdad,” both regarded by students as 
models of the lucid and graceful treatment of a perplexing subject He 
was a red-hot Eadical and a perpetual thorn in the side of the Indian 
Government He died from syncope after lawn tennis in 1889 
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Fiom Captain R D Osborn 


February 10, 1871 

I apprehend, however, that yon and the Observer will disagree 
m many things, but Hei Majesty’s Opposition aie just as good 
seivants of the State as her Government My papei will, to a 
certain extent, lepresent the former I myself, without the 
smallest hostility to the personnel of the administiation, regaid its 
system with intense aveision It is an ahnost unmitigated evil, 
because it is opposed to all the lules which history shows to be 
conducive to leal progiess This is the special woik which I have 
set before myself to disclose the true conditions of political 
pi ogress, to show that our Indian ideals run counter to it, and to 
indicate the mannei m which the two may geneially be bi ought 
into harmony 

In a country ruled by a highly centBalised bureauciacy and 
possessing no classes coi responding with those which supply the 
lanks of journalism at home, a platform so uncompiomising 
was foredoomed to failure Sii George Campbell succeeded 
Giey as Lieutenant-Governor in March 1871, and his hard 
angularity made him the Ohser%ei's constant butt At length 
he w'as pilloried as Tiberius in a clever parody on Suetonius’s 
scathing description of one of the worst of Rome’s imperial 
tyrants It became dangcious for any servant of the State to 
take in the paper , to wiite for it was professional ruin After 
a brave struggle against a dwindling subscription list, the pro- 
prietors brought their venture to a close Hunter’s greeting 
to his audacious contemporary was the more creditable to his 
candour because he was himself about to ]oin the body wLich 
the Obso'vo regarded with special aversion 

Lord Mayo thought that his young henchman would work 
with a freer hand if he were directly under the Goveniment of 
India Huntei was, therefore, appointed to officiate as Under- 
secretary in the Home Department,^ and left Sun on 10th 
February to take up his new duties, which were distinct from 
those involved in the compilation of the Gazetteer The 
routine of Secretariat wwk is described 


^ Gazette notification, dated 13th February 1873 
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To Mns IIuMEn 

CALCI/TIA, Fclninii/ If, lb7j 

Here I am, .ifter m 3 'fiist daj's ^^orK I clc tl nilli all m ittcr-» 
connected -Hitli the Jiidicial, Police, Lduc/ition, Jail and one or 
two other depaitments Each subject comes np in the shape of 
a bundle, of foolscap si/e, tied iMth icd tape Tiiirt) of those 
came this morning in a big mahogaiij bo\ I ha\e to Made 
thiough each m turn and gathci up the separate threads ns best 
I can Then I Mnte nu’ opinion, or, if it be ,i question of jnire 
routine, an ofhcial order, n Inch is cxji.nided In the cleiks into a 
letter, to be signed hi me ne\t da) In iniporlaiit cases iin \ieus 
aie passed on to in) chief, Mr E C Bn) lei, nho adds Ins oun, 
and sends the bundle to the Member of Coiiiicil concerned Here 
the mill general!) stops, and the file comes back to me for drafting 
a lettei in accoidince nith the Member’s opinion In cases of 
great moment, lion ever, the pages float iijin.irds to the ^'lcero) 
and are considered b) the n hole Council This being nn first das 
in the new haincss, I hare had to nork slonl) and jiatienth I 
have polished off tn cut) -seven cases, and three remain, though it 
IS nearly si\ o’clock In the first tno hours I found gre.it difiicultv 
m getting at the sti camlet of fact in a desert of serbiage But 
this IS not the fust oflicc of nhicli I ha\c taken ch.irge, and in 
four hours I was gaily careering through the ranks o( the eneni) 

On the moiiow Huntei started foi a biief \isitto liis famih 
at Sun, and met vitli one of those accidents mIiicIi Anglo- 
Indians so often one to the opiuin-soddon dieaminess of the 
native seivant The diaiy tells the stoiy, and compels us to 
admiie the foititude and devotion to duty slionn by the 
suffeiei ^ 

nth Fehiicaiy After a long moining's nork at the Home 
Office I left foi Sun by the midday train In driving from Samthia 
station my syce, nho nas running befoie me to show the way in 
the daik it was 8 p si led me right over a high appioach to a 
bridge into the w'atei course below^ ‘The hoises fell in a tangled 
mass, and the phaeton, upsetting, pitched me out, and landed w ith 
a fearful clash on my left leg I managed to evtiicate nnself fiom 
the rums, and to ciawl away on my hands and suivivnig leg Tore 
up a shut and bound the wounded limb, and was cairied on a 
palanquin to Sun, aniving at 2 a M The doctor set the leg 

^ Mr W H Verner wiites — “I saw Hunter repeatedly in 1S71 at 11 
Middleton Eow after his terrible accident He was in great pam for davs 
with a shattered leg, but, to my astonishment and admiration, be v as reading, 
writing, dictating, with an energy and concentration ■nbicb fen peisons in 
good health and entirely free from suffering could ha\o equalled I have 
never witnessed such a triumph of mind over body ” 
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ISth Fehiimy High inflammation and fever all day Wiote 
foul letteis to dictation, begging that my ivoik might be sent up 
by the Home Office It should come daily m boxes 

23id Februan) In bed ivith constant agony Chloiofoim has 
no effect Finished the second volume of “Waverley” What a 
kind heait was Sir Waltei’s ' 

24<//i Fehuiary Bayley declines to send me any woik My 
office boxes came by a led-coated messengei, but they weie full of 
giapes and apples, pait of the State piesent fiom the Amii of 
Afghanistan, sent me by dear Loid Mayo, wnth a message of 
sympathy No sleep Read Menvale’s “Memoirs of Sii Phihp 
Francis ” a cantankerous demon 

1^^ Maich Carried to Sainthia, and thence by lail to Calcutta, 
wheie Jessie, my demoted nurse, had taken looms foi us all at 
1] Middleton Row Hornbly ciowded, but the childien are 
Avondei fully good Ewait and Chevers find a compound fractuie 
of both bones, with dislocation, the muscles tom, hgatures ruptmed, 
and ankle joint teiiibly bimsed The boiTes were set and the leg 
put into sphnts 

bill March A weaiy time on my back, but have wiitten articles 
almost eveiy day for the Englishman since the Srd, and have been 
solaced by a constant stream of visitois Read the “Autociat of 
the Breakfast Table,” a chapter of Gibbon, and half a volume of 
Cailyle 

9,3rd March The bones have kmt, but the soie is stiU open, 
and I am in constant pain A hard day’s woik, but cheered by 
finding that my lecommendations as Under-Secretaiy ai e nearly 
always accepted by Government Among them one for the release 
of eight of the less guilty mutineers still under sentence of trans- 
poitation for hfe 

37 d Apiil Mr Grant-Duff, in a speech m Paihament, men- 
tioned as one of the bright featuies of oui rule, that “a complete 
‘ Gazetteer of India ’ has been entrusted to Dr Hunter, whose 
‘ Annals of Rural Bengal ’ attracted so much deserved attention 
thiee years ago ” 

At this tune began the annual flitting of the Government 
of India to its summei capital, and the new Undei-Secretary 
vas able to exchange the heat of Calcutta for the “sneet, half- 
Englisli, Himalay^an an ” Tiavelling by easy stages, vith his 
vife and children, he reached Simla on ^the 15th Apiil, and 
found quaiteis at Oaklands, a furnished house vhich “boasted 
of an aicheiy giound and a croquet lavn in other vords, an 
ill-kept back} aid without a blade of giass 

Long veeks followed of constant suffeiing, intensified by 
1 Diary of 15th April 1871 
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neuralgic attacks But Iluntei’s spn it/ose high aho\ e ph} sical 
stress, and he contnvcd to render his double talc of oi k as 
Undor-Secietaiy and Editoi of the Gazetteer, Idle his hand 
was daily seen in the columns of the Enghbliman Among the 
subjects which emplojed it was the Wahnbi conspiracy, a nio\c- 
ment which was then stining Islam to its depths Its originr toi 

was Abdul Wahab, an eighteenth-century Arab, who is woithy to 
lank w'lth Luther and CaKin Theie is, indeed, much in common 
between the sixtecnth-centuiy Ileformation and that which he 
inspned He raised his loice against the coriuplion which 
had sapped the pure monotheism pleached by IVIohammed 
He took his stand on the Koran, denouncing ns childish fables 
the mass of legend and tiadition which had clustcicd round it 
The idolatrous obsenances, the luxury and Mce which defiled 
the holy places, were abominations in his sight Wahabi 
tenets thus in\oKed a re\cision to puiei ideals, the worship of 
God, the All-Just, All-Merciful, and obedience to tlie behests 
of His repealed word Now its teachings declare that neither 
amity nor truce is possible with unbelie\eis Countiics 
governed by them aie, in the opinion of stiict Wahabis, the 
abodes of strife, to be bi ought by foicc within the fold These 
doctiines brought Abdul Wahab’s successors into collision with 
Mehemet Ah, the ruthless Viceroy' of Egypt and, after a fierce 
struggle, they were extirpated in the land which ga\e them 
bii’th But the spurt of the reformer eludes material force 
In the darkest days of Wahabiisni it was introduced into India 
by' itinerant preachers of the type so graphically described by 
Hunter at the very outset of his career as journalist ^ Patna 
became the centre of a propaganda aimed at the subiersion of 
infidel rule, and in Eastern Bengal the teeming Mohammedan 
population adopted the Wahabi shibboleths But British 
dominion was too firmly established to be attacked from within. 
The Patna wire-pullers sought a weak jioint in our armour, and 
found it on the North-Western frontier, where the mountains 
separating India from Afghanistan swarm with tribesmen 
perennially at war with their neighbours and each other 
Here was established a rebel colony, maintained by' the con- 
tributions of the elect , and the constant unrest w as fanned into 

^ See p 100 


« 
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flames by a new ciusade among the highlanders. Punitive 
expeditions Aveie undertaken against them vith appaient 
success, but it became evident that the canker must be attacked 
at its very roots A campaign was opened against the Patna 
conspirators, and then trials, which were in full svung in May 
1871, rank as chief among Indian causes cdUhrcs. Its varying 
fortunes were followed by Hunter in the Enghslman, and his 
articles attracted the attention of Lord Mayo. On 30th May 
Hunter was requested by him to write a book on the burning 
question of the day “ Are Indian Musalmans bound by their 
religion to rebel aga^inst the Queen ? ” ^ He entered mto the 
Viceroy’s designs with a zeal that recognised no obstacle In 
Professor Henry Blochmann, Pnncipal of a great Mohammedan 
college in Calcutta, he found a mentor qualified to pilot him 
through the shoals of Arabic law and dogma, while the archives 
of Government furnished documents in abundance His diaiy 
shows how marvellous was the speed with which he worked 

IMh June Telegraphing to Calcutta daily for fresh light on 
my book Every table buried m official records, and my head so 
full of the subject that I never quite foiget it m my sleep 

29 </i June Fimshed the book It Avill make about 220 pages, 
and has involved heavy research m the lecords of the Home, 
Foieign, and the Mihtaiy departments, besides innumerable letters 
and telegrams Did the actual -writing in thirteen days 
30th June Sent off the last sheets to Trubnei 

2nd September The MS of my “Musalmans ” i cached Edin- 
burgh on the 31st July, were finished off -without proof-ieading, 
and sent back to London on the 12th August, for distribution to 
the Mmistry and the leading Members of both Houses 

3t1i September Received tA\o most discouraging letters from 
England about the book The first was from Ti ubner, warning 
me that there could not possibly be a demand for a woik on India ; 
another from East\/ick, M P ,2 with the single lemark that I should 
have spelt the woid “Musalnun ” 

20th September Mr Norman, acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
was assassinated at 1 1 a M by a Mohammedan fanatic on the steps 
of the High Court 

21^^ September The Viceiegal Council sal all day to discuss an 
event which gives an awful emphasis to my book 

1 Diary of 30th May 1871 

- Mr E B Eastwick was then Member for a Cornish borough He had 
b3en Professor of Hindustani at the East India Company’s College, Hailey- 
bury, and edited some admirable Persian texts 
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England rang with llic nens. Tlie demand foi a noik 
nhicli cast a luiid light on the tiagecly nas cnonnous and 
“The Indian Musalmans” soon passed into a second edition 
It deseived this sudden leap into fame. Its aiithoi tincccl the 
histoiy of a hitherto unknown nio\cment, and discussed the 
questions at stake Avith judicial fairness He demonstrated 
the existence nithin our hoi dels of a pcisistcntly belligeicnt 
section, •which nas a constant dangci to the Enipiie He 
asciibed the evolution of this hostile camp to the injustice 
which had been meted out to oui IMohamnicdan fellou -subject-' 
A luhng class had been dcpiiied of all sueets of oflice, a 
race of heieditaiy soldieis could hope foi no advancement in 
oui aimies What noiidci, then, that men icdiiccfl to inaction 
and contumely should bum with icsentment against a jtffimc 
which had depiived tl'icm of their bnthiight^ The efiect on 
the national conscience was pionipt and lasting The hlohain- 
medans of India owe to Hunter’s couiagcous advocac} a lecog- 
nition of then claims to shaie in the government and piotection 
of then count! y 

The hook leceived Loid I^Iajo’s heaity appi oval, and the 
opinion of his adviseis is leflected in a Icttei fiom Sn J Eit/- 
James Stephen, a woithy successor of iNIaine in the gieat oHice 
of Legal Membei of Council 

Fnon Sin James Stephen 

ScptcviberS, 1871 

I am ver}’’ much obliged to you for a book which I liave read 
with mteiest It shows the truth of an opinion I have often 
expiessed that John Bull is a well-meaning giant, but very nearly 
bhnd Me jtidice it would be well woitli our Government’s while to 
create a special intelligence oi histoiical department, that we 
might have some idea ot the natunil consequences of our actions ^ 

Though no one enjoyed lelaxation with gieatei zest than 

Huntei, an inactive day was in his eyes a ciime He continued 
( 

^ Sir James Fitz James Stephen, K C S I , left behind him on his retire- 
ment in 1872, a vast mass of legislation which lacked finish, because it was 
accomplished too quickly He was a man of a Johnsonian turn of mind, 
and one of the greatest journalists of the Victorian era After contributing 
materially to the task of codifying English law- — still unfinished, thanks to 
the opposition of lawyers interested in preserving the existing chaos — he was 
raised to the bench, and died in 1894 
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to labour on “Orissa,” and completed the fiist volume The 
editorship of the Gazetteei Avas no sinecuie He rendeied 
Loid Mayo an account of his stewardship, and Avas appointed 
Diiector-Geneial of Statistics in older to give him entiie 
control ovei the opeiations in the vaiious piovinces ^ Eveiy 
spare houi Avas given to fiaming interminable lists of Indian 
propel names spelt on the Hunteiian system, oi inditing 
ai tides foi the Enghslvman At length outiaged Nature lose 
in hei accustomed revolt The neuralgic attacks became moie 
and moie frequent, and congestion of the liver supervened 
“this too,” he sighs, “^in spite of all my care The only thing 
I don’t obey the doctor in is Avoiking As long as I remain 
at my post I must Avork ” At this crisis it occuiied to him 
that, as the bulk of the printed matter collected for previous 
statistical inquiries AA'^as to be found in thS India Office Library, 
he might assimilate it there, Avithout entailing any additional 
expenditure to the State Lord Ma^o saAv that English an 
alone could restore his over -tasked ally to health, and granted 
him nine months’ cumulative leave ^ On 18th November 
Hunter turned his face homeivaids The diary gives some of 
his impressions during the sIoav progress to Calcutta 

2Al]i Novemhei At Delhi I took Jessie to the Jama Masjid, 
Avhere theie Avas a gieat and devout congiegation, compaied Avith 
Avhich the Mohammedans one sees at St Sophia aie meie Mayfaii 
chapel-goers 

28</j Novembei Reached Agia at 5 am, staying Avith H G 
Keene ^ Aftei dinner Ave all drove to the Taj Mahal No Avords 
can paint its angehc purity and beauty under the full moon’s 
rays 

1st December At Allahabad, the guest of Sii William and 
Lady Muir Had tAvo anxious houis Avith him and C A Elliott 
about Gazetteei matters They Aveie at fiist mchned to fight the 
Government of India, but by degrees I earned all my points and 
left them in a good humoui 

Sid December Arrived at Sun Chaimed with the exquisite 
blight quietude of the place, its gieat green trees and rolling land- 
scapes 

20th December Oui last night in this SAveet place Worked 

^ Kesolution of the Government of India, dated 8th September 1871 

2 Orders of the Government of India, dated 15th December 1871 

® Mr Keene was Judge of Agra He is the author of “The Fall of the 
Mughal Empire” (1876), “A Histoij of India” (1893), &c 
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till dark on tlie "Calamities of Orissa” Everj' one called to bid 
us good-bye, and at 9 r M nc started foi Calcutta 

28//i Dcccmhei Went to Government House at 3 o’clock to 
take leave of Lord Majo In bis sjiecial desire He avas most 
kind, and gave me introductions to the Duke of Argale, Lcird 
Salisbury, and Sir Staflord Nortlicote In the cacning no em- 
barked on boaid the Messagcncs steamer Mamm, bound for 
Marseilles 
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HuNiJi-K leached England, while the stii created by his dis- 
closures of Wahabi plotting was at a climax The newspapeis 
M ere full of “ The Indian Musalmans,” and he was received by 
the magnates of the India Office as one who had lendeied 
signal seivice to the Empiie Invitations poured in on all 
sides, but anxiety on the scoie of Di Mm i ay’s health com- 
pelled him to hasten to Lasswade He found the venerable 
doctor too feeble to leave his chair without help, and on the 
night of his airival he “ lay for long hours awake, thinking of 
him and making good resolutions ” ^ 

His next duty was rendered to his paients, vho had sought 
a lefuge fiom the tuinioil of a chequered life at Deanbuin, near 
Hawick There he spent a quiet Sunday aftei chmch with 
his mother, and found the visit a piecious opportunity for 
renewing the memories of boyhood Soon after his return to 
Lasswade he was stunned by the neivs flashed homewards of 
Lord Mayo’s assassination by a Mahammadan fanatic in the 
Andaman Isles When he had recovered from the shock he 
called to mind a suggestion made in India by Major Owen 
Burne that he should undertake a record of the administration 
which had closed so tragically Gratitude for the appreciation 
shown him by the murdered Viceroy made him resolve to tell 
the people of England how grievous their loss had been, and 
he asked the members of Lord Mayo’s staff to furnish materials 
for a biography .2 In the meantime the first volume of “ Orissa ” 
was rapidly passing through the printer’s hands at Edinburgh, 
and the correction of the proofs gave some relief to gloomy 
thoughts Time the healer poured its balm on his wounded 

^ Diary, 1st February 1872 

" Letters to Ma 3 or Owen Burne, Sir James Stephen, and Hon John 
Strachey of 22nd February 1872 
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spnit A few ^sceks later lie ^\as able to cnjoj the society of 
his old college fiiend, Mr. R Vaiy Campbell, who had joined 
the Edmbmgh bai. 

Diauy, 10//j Mauli, 1872 — Sbijing a few da^s vilh Campbell 
Drank hock and talked nictaplnsics •with him til! church tune, 
2 15 Then hcaid a powerfiilb .m.iblical sennon from Dr 
Wallace It was tme and rational, but the onb p.dpable efieot 
on the congregation was seen in the pranks of a small bo\ in 
front of me, who seemed to think it a huge loke and shook with 
suppressed laughter 

On 31st Maich the Lasswade household was stiiicd by 
\eiy different feelings A daughtci wnsboni to the Iluntci-', 
who H\ed to be the joy of then hcaits and to wiing them b) 
hei eaily loss. And, as if to point the sad moral that the 
ciadle and the gia\c aic nc%ei fai apait, Di IVIunay was struck 
down by an apoplectic sei/uic, to which he soon succumbed 
The closing scenes of his useful life me noted in the diarj. 

8(h April The Doctor seems little better, and is alwajs so 
kind and patient He constantlj speaks of the joiing mother 
When I told him she w.is doing well, he piesscd nn hand and 
said, “You can’t think what pleasure that gives me ” 

llth April — Mail day Did in} Indi.in piess work with a hca^} 
heart The Doctor struggles braveh with his increasing weakness 
and fever in spite of Ins eighty-two years 

15//i April — Dr Murray passed .iwny at f am Not a single 
complaint, and conscious to the last I rode to Cockpen to register 
Mabel’s birth and his death at the same time This sad eient, 
coming after the long strain of finishing iii} book, has told upon 
me 


A few' days later he lecened the hist \olume of “Orissa ' 
complete fiom the printer , and sent it to iMessrs. Smitli and 
Elder, who had brought out the “ Annals of Rural Bengal,” 
with a request that the)' w'ould undertake the publication 
After a brief negotiation they agreed to do so, on terms which 
proved Hunter t 9 have attained a considerable jiosition in 
literature The continued success of his previous w'oik, “ The 
Indian Musalmans,” was not without effect on the publisher’s 
decision The review's did full justice to Hunter’s learning 
and moderation, and to the moral courage which led him to 
denounce our neglect of Mahammadan aspirations The only 
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discordant note was struck by an article in the Westminster 
Review^ fiom the pen of Captain R O Osboin, and Hunter 
departed in this case from his principle never to answer ciitics. 

To THE EditoRj ‘‘ Westminster Review ” 

April 30, 1872 

From the evidence before me in 1871, I felt that India had 
again gro'svn electric No outrage had then occurred, but I 

obtained the late Viceioy's leave to make use of the official 
documents on winch my nnpiession was based But a few days 
before my woik leached Calcutta, a Mahammadan stiuck down the 
Chief Justice, and another has since stabbed Lord Mayo. The 
last mail bungs news of the anest of a Musalman fanatic while 
preaching sedition to our native tioops, and in the autumn the 
High Court confirmed the sentence on a second batch of Wahabi 
traitors We have no right to chaige that sect with all the sad 
events of the last eight months, but they^have given a painful 
emphasis to my warnings as to the existence of a mass of discontent 
At times it may be convenient for a Government with vast loans to 
laise to undeirate the import of such signs, and the cry of Peace, 
peace, when theie is no peace” will always be welcome to the 
officials immediately concerned But this attitude, if it be gen ei ally 
accepted by high-class renews, will soonei or later lose us India 
The secret of Lord Mayo’s success as a Viceioy was that he had 
the courage at all times and in all matters to face the facts 

' On 18th May he left Mrs Huntei at Lasswade to console 
her stricken mother, and went to London to fulfil the mam 
object of his leturn to Europe We have seen that Di. 
Buchanan, an early worker in the field of Huntei ’s inquiries, 
had accumulated a mass of materials for a statistical account 
of India These were supposed to have been sent out to 
Calcutta, but a diligent search had failed to uneaith them 
in the ai chives theie Aftei four days’ delving in the India 
office library, Huntei lighted on the results of Dr Buchanan’s 
labouis, filling foity-mne folio volumes ^ This piece of good 
fortune braced him up foi another attempt, which offeied 
graver difficulties The Hunterian spelling of proper names 
laised a stoim of dissent among supporteis of the phonetic, 
oi “ Sii Bogei Dowlei ” method The authorities of the 
North-Westein Piovinces and the East Indian Railway stood 
fir ml y on ancient ways, and the Punjab Government was 

^ Diary of 23rd May 1872 
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almost alone in its support of a system which combined 
scholarly accuracy Avith concession to established usage 
Huntei fought the battle of common sense Avith his accustomed 
persistence. He had piepaied nhile in India a pamphlet, 
which he called his “blue book,” containing 2187 Indian 
pioper names, tiansliteiated under his simple rules This he 
distiibuted broadcast amongst those who iieie inteiested in 
the discussion In Sir John Stiachey, i\ho filled the office 
of Viceioy duiing the few weeks winch followed Loid Mayo’s 
assassination,^ he had a staunch supporter, and a despatch i\as 
sent home to the Secietaiy of State, which frankly adopted 
the Huntei lan system ^ But the opposition of the India 
Council had yet to be leckoned Mith Huntei appeared in 
peison before that august body, and pleaded his cause so 
convincingly that his opponents weie nonplussed Touching 
this triumph he ivi’ote 


To Mas Hunteb 

Ztay 29, 1872. 

Yesteiday the fight came off m Council Sir Frederick Halliday 
opened hke a lion on the stiength of a theoiy on Indian siielling 
bioached by him thirty-five yeais ago, but lie went out like a 
lamb ' The whole speaking on my side had to be done by me, 
with an occasional Avoid of suppoit fioin Sir Henrj' Marne and Sn 
Erskine Peiry Howevei, we all parted in good liumoui, and I 
think Sir Fiedeiick slioivs signs of juelding He wants me to 
come round to his loom and have it out wath him piivately 

The fiist hint of the decision of the Secretaiy of State ivas 
given by Sn Erskine Perry 

July 7, 1872 

Whilst Halliday was spealung m Council, I suggested to the 
Duke that, accoxding to the “natuial or established method,” his 
oAvn name might have five spellings, all equally coirect, viz , Aigyll, 
Argyle, Aigile, Argail, and Argeil He seemed struck by this, 
and lemaiked that the histoncal spelling of his title Avas Ergyle, 
or Ergail 

( 

In the end reason prevailed over piejudice The Secre- 
tary of State and the gieat majority of his comicillois gave an 
unqualified support to the Hunterian system in a despatch 

^ He had been made K 0 S I on 24th May 1872 
2 Despatch No 6 (Statistics), dated 8th March 1872 
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to tlie Government of India ^ In the intervals of this battle 
royal Hunter thoroughly enjoyed his ever rising fame “Oiissa” 
was issued to the public on 17th May and the tiade subscribed 
foi 400 copies on that date The sale during the week ex- 
ceeded 600 ^ Its authoi became a liteiary lion, and his diaiy 
gives a long catalogue of the dinner parties to which he v as 
asked. Amongst them was one given by a shipoivner at whose 
table Thackeray had been a fiequent guest 

To Mrs Hunter 

June 6, 1S72 

He lives in a great fibuse at Pnnces’ Gate and does everything 
in the palatial style Last night theie was a Cabinet Mimstei to 
take Mrs down to a regulai banquet, Avith all that could display 
wealth I sat between Mrs Grant-Duff, ivho is spmtuelle and in 
every way dehghtful, and Mis Fitz]ames Stephen, and was very 
happy But the very greatest people do not give these costly and 
rather ostentatious entertaininents I don’t much care for the 
form of the British merchant-pnnce 

On 14th June he sought lehef from the whirl of the London 
season m the semi-monastic calm of his much-loved Oxford 

To Mrs Hunter 

June IZth 

Y esterday we had a dehghtful run to Woodstock and Blenheim 
the scenes of Fair Rosamund’s amours, and the gift of the nation 
to the great Duke of Marlborough I diove a party out in a mail- 
phaeton, then round the park and home, twenty-tivo miles in all 
I must be in capital health, foi though the horses were sometimes 
troublesome I was not in the least tiied Yesterday we had a 
charming dinner-party at Balliol, where I am staying with John 
Purves, and at 10 p m we salhed forth into the Fellows' garden 
and smoked oui cigaiettes by moonhght One never meets an 
undergraduate, or student, as we should call him in Scotland, foi 
this IS the Long Vacation Most of the fellows are one’s oivn age, 
and now that youth has gone down the authorities have a jolly 
week before they, too, scattei 

At the end of July he rejoined his wilh and children at 
Lasswade and escoited them to a house which he had rented at 
Tighnabruaich in the Kyles of Bute, a nook of watei suiiounded 
by solemn hills with just a glimpse of the open sea and the 

1 Despatch 12, dated 27th June 1872 2 Diary, 24th May 1872 
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lugged peaks of Airan ^ Heie for a few iveeks he ga\e 
himself up to the joys of living A thoroughbied maie was 
bought on which hei ownei had many a bieathless gallop on 
the hills A piano came from Collaids to biighten the long 
evenings, and a fifteen-ton yacht, the “ Cindeiella,” was lined 
foi daily tups in the nairow seas The house vas soon filled 
to overflowing with his family and fiiends Amongst the 
latter was Mi A D. Lancaster, who thus desciibes the 
humours of life at Tighnabiuaich 


Noicmhcr 25, 1899 

Early in August we invaded the Hunters I write "invaded” 
because we iveie in stiong force, a paity of five But we weie not, 
aftei all, an overwhelming factoi in the household, for it included 
old Mrs Muiia}'’, my host’s parents, and Ins two joiing nieces He 
was iniolhcking spirit?, and we were a very noisy band But when 
it came to mediasval tournaments in which the Hunters formed a 
charger w'lth their aims locked to give a seat to Ins mother, wdiile 
I and ray wafe made up the other and were bestndden by Mrs 
Murray, the fun grew too fast and furious for Hunter pcjc I 
lemembei him saying to me very seriously one night that he failed 
to understand how his son should be so childish "My dear Sii,” I 
1 eplied, " he IS merely thiowang into his play the energy which 
enables him to do such splendid woik ” But he shook his head, 
and it was evident that he thought Hunter ‘and myself a pan of 
fools Neither of his parents understood that side of Hunter’s 
character They belonged to a generation which took grave and 
practical views of hfe, though the mother w'as evidently a woman 
of great bi am power The "Cinderella” was rather a crazy little 
craft Avith an aAvkwaid habit of not always obejung her helm It 
was a marvel that we did not come to senous grief On the aftei - 
noon of our arrival we started foi a lun down the Kyles towards 
Arran After sailing foi a couple of hours while Hunter steered, 
we felt a sudden shock, the yacht heeled over and every face grew 
ghastly pale Theie Ave Aveie, hard and fast on a sunken rock in 
mid-channel Luckily there Aveie some fishing boats close at hand 
Huntei chartered one of these, puttAvo extra hands into the yacht, 
and did everything possible to prevent hei fiom bumping Avhen the 
tide rose by fixing hawsers to the leef Then Ave had a delight- 
ful cruise m the smack, just as if nothing had hajipened, and the 
" Cinderella ” floated at midnight I haA’^e been in tighter places 
than that Avith Hunter, and I never kncAV a man Avith Avliom I 
would have preferred to stand shouldei by shoulder m a difficulty 
His neives Avere good and they had a useful Avay of becoming 
hke highly Avrought steel 

^ Diary, 22nd July 1872 
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The diary proves that an immense amount of useful work 
was got through at Tighnabruaich in spite of these out- 
buists of a joyous nature. It was indeed a mysteiy to Hunter’s 
fiiends that he should contrive to cope with the self-imposed 
tasks which followed him eve^y^\hele and yet have as much 
time for their society as any one of the classes who toil not 
neither do they spin His seciet Avas an observance of the 
motto “ Aurora musis arnica ” He Avas never an early riser, 
but the houis between bieakfast and lunch were sacied to 
literature in spite of the Aveekly attacks of neuralgia and 
the dm of a croAvded household Duimg this holiday he 
sketched the ground plan of his “ Life of the Earl of Mayo,” 
which appealed in 1876, and obtained the active help of 
his hero’s family and colleagues Refeiring to his diary I find 

August 25 To-day I opened the firsl box containing Lord 
Mayo’s letters and minutes, and fairly broke doAvn That great 
active brain is silent noAV Where is it ^ 

Septemba 14< A long morning Avith poor Lord Mayo’s papers 
Fitzjames Stephen forAvards an account of his gieat legislative le- 
foims Sir John Strachey aauU write me a memoiandum of his 
executive measures Lady Mayo and Robeit Bouikei aviU help 
in family and pohtical affaiis, and Chailes Bouike AviU give the 
history of the Irish Secretary’s hfe 

After lunch I had a long ride to Loch Fyne, Avheie I dis- 
mounted at the brmk of a precipice and let the maie graze 
out of harm’s Avay Avhile I basked in the glorious sunshine, read- 
ing “Wilhelm Meister ” 

These halcyon days were drawing to a close. Hunter 
had obtained an extension of his special leave for thiee 
months to enable him to study the Buchanan MSS ^ But 
this lespite Avould come to an end in mid-December, and 
very much remained to do. The family bade a regretful 
fareAvell to Tighnabruaich on September 26, and while 
Mrs Hunter remained at Lasswade, her husband pushed 
southAA'aids in order to lesume his labours at the India 

^ Hon Kobert Bonrke was then member for King’s Lynn and Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs He afterwards became Governor 
of Madras and was raised to the peerage as Lord Connemara Hon Charles 
Fowler Bourke, C B had been his brother’s private secretary during Lord 
Mayo’s term of office as Chief Secretary for Ireland 
" Letter from Hunter to the Under Secretary of State for India, dated 
July 10, 1872 and reply of 29th vi _ 
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Office. A question now arose as to whether he should letum 
to England in 1873 to deal with the bulky materials iihich 
he had discoveied, or they should be sent aftei him to 
India Tlie lattei course was eventually adopted by the 
Duke of Argyll, who also sanctioned the publication of a 
selection of the Calcutta revenue records, which Huntei had 
began in 1864.'^ 

On SOth October he paid the w idow ed Countess of hlayo a 
visit at her residence, Castle Goiing, neat Eastbourne, and 
obtained from her those details of her husband’s private life 
which aie the salt of eveiy good biogiajihy Thence he went 
to Alderley Grange foi a few days’ in tei course with his close 
friend Mr Biian Hodgson. 

Btarij, Odobei 24, 1872 — Enjoying rides with Hodgson and the 
new mistress of tins beautiful house through the rich autumn woods 
and wund-sw'ept Cotswold hills It is a cuiious 7;jt;/rtge — the fine 
old diplomatist wath his w’hite moustaches, his young wafe, half 
philosophic and half religious, and the High Tory old maul, Miss 
R 

Leaving this cultured home, he joined Mi's Hmiter and the 
thiee children at Edinbuigh, and accompanied them to Hawick, 
where the Wilson clan mustered stiongly to do honour to then 
brilliant kinsman On 6th November the Hunters, with many 
heart-searchings, left then first-bom in Mis Murraj’s chaige 
and set their faces India-w'ards Foui days latei they em- 
barked at Marseilles in the Messageiies steamer Ava. The 
voyage to Calcutta was unusually full of incidents, some of 
which are described in a letter to his uncle 

To Mn GEonoE Wilson. 

November 16, 1872 

This IS a httle floating town, and, in spite of a heavy sw'ell in 
the Gulf of Lyons, none of us had an horn’s sea-sickness The 
passengers are a motley ciew Spaniards letuming to Manilla, 
Dutchmen bound foi Batarua, Avith a veiy few French and English 
Each race foims a httle colony, whose frontiei lines are settled by 
tacit international treaty At the captain’s table sit a French 
admiral, going out as Goveinoi of Saigon, his aide-de-camp, Jessie, 
and myself The next table is ciowded w’lth Spaniards, the thud 

^ Diary, October so, 1872 He was paid an advance of ;,^'66o by Goiera- 
ment to cover the cost of printing four volumes 
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■with Japanese, who have had eighteen months of Enghsh civilisa- 
tion and leamt the use of soap and water Finally, theie is a noisy 
horde of Dutch folk, the women sallow, the men -with skins of a 
greyish hue We are also veiy strong in clergymen of soits 
They are headed by an Italian bishop with his chaplain and six 
young priests attending him in partes infidelmm The first two have 
invented a system of mutual indulgences fiom all spiritual func- 
tions They he m bed all day smoking episcopal cigarettes and 
reading French novels The six poor friais the while pace the 
corridor outside their cabin repeating paternosters and aves in an 
undertone, that the spiritual fathers may not be disturbed in their 
enjoyment of Balzac and George Sand 

<% 

The diary gives some further particulars of the voyage 

iQtli November The chaplain now and then darts out to shake 
his fingei at the young zealots and muttei, " Do not disturb his 
lordship at his devotions ' ” 

nth November Entered the Suez Canal for the first time 
Much remains to be done on Lesseps’ part, for we grounded 
heavily and damaged our screw 

9.1st November We have been three days in dock at Suez while 
a new blade was being fitted Had a long talk with a Lutheian 
cleigyman about the Old Testament prophecies as evidence of 
Christ’s divinity He lays great stress on them I cannot Asked 
him to give me a list of those on which he rests his case, and will 
examine them one by one myself 

99 th November In the Indian Ocean The north-east monsoon 
has set in with high seas Had to give up my daily articles for the 
Englishman, as they involve too great a strain in this heat and con- 
stant rolling Reading Lecky’s " History of Rationahsm ” and Bishop 
Colenso’s “ Natal Seiiuons,” making notes on the machmery for mis- 
sionary propaganda which Christianity once possessed, but has aban- 
doned, thanks to the lationahsm of the present day 

On 26th December the Ava was nearly wrecked at the 
entrance of Galle Harbour, a dangerous anchorage, which has 
long been abandoned foi Colombo Her tiller-ropes gave way, 
and the gieat ship drifted towards the jagged locks But the 
captain kept his presence of mind He l^acked out of the 
narrow channel and anticipated the invention of steam steering- 
gear by connecting his 1 udder -with the donkey-engines A 
■Reek later the -dm ended her chequered voyage at Calcutta, 
and the Hunteis found loomy quarters on the first floor of 
11 Middleton Stieet Calcutta ciovds into three months of 
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relatively cool weather ns many events as aic spicad ovci nine 
in a Euiopean capital. Hunters diai) dunng the spring of 
18T3 lev cals a constant shuggle hetween the claims of duU 
and social inteicomse He found awaiting him an immense 
volume of raw material for the Statistical Account of Bengal, 
and it was necessary to incoipoiate this with the figures given 
hy the fust census taken in 1871. The preparation of a 
doomsday-book foi his own province, which should sene ns a 
model for all other Garctleers, could he entrusted to no haiidb 
but his own Invitations to halls and dinnei-paitics wcic, 
theiefoic, declined, and the Huntcis liccamc known ns “her- 
metically sealed ” A sharp attack of bronchitis cut short the 
unwelcome sojouin in Calcutta. The doctor oidcied him at 
once to Simla, and on 12th March he started thither with his 
family and the pcno7incI of the office of Directoi -General 
of Statistics. The jounic) occupied eleven dajs, foi transit 
arrangements thirty jeais ago did not admit of linstc where 
3 foung children were concerned, and the impuhvunia, filling 
125 boxes, were cairied uphill fiom Ambala in crawling bullock 
waggons. These long dela}s were beguiled bv the stud} of 
Herodotus Hunter always kept in view the History of Euio- 
pean intei course with India, which was to be the ciown of Ins 
caieer as a man of letteis, and he lesolvcd to read the old 
Gieek autlioiswith care, in order to discover what use had been 
made of then facts and theories by Giotc. Tlie end of I^Iaich 
arrived ere he was settled at New lands, his mountain home 
Here he adopted a loutine of living which was calculated to 
combine a* maximum output of solid work with the indis- 
pensable amount of flesh an and lelaxation The foimerwas 
seemed by daily gallops lound the villa-dotted hills, and the 
second by fiction and poetry devouied in the intei vals of leisure 
given by the rest of Simla to cards and badminton. Sunday 
brought a respite to the busy pen On 30th IMaich, for in- 
stance, Hunter r(Sad Tliuc}dides after chuich, then rode for 
thiee hours and lay among the flowering rhododendrons on the 
hill-side leading “King John When the day of rest came 
round again, Milton’s “Com us” was the companion of his 


^ Diary, 30th March 1873 
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solitaiy iide Thus he satuiated his mind ivith the thought 
and melody of the giants of oui literatuie, and connteiacted 
the soul-depiessing influence of eternal figuies The claims of 
journalism weie not neglected He added to the responsibility 
entailed by his connection with the Englishman by undei taking 
the duty of lepiesenting India in the Pall Mall Gazette The 
negotiations which gave that paper an honest and eloquent 
contiibutoi aie related in a lemaikable correspondence ivith 
Sn James Stephen, who served as an intermediaiy ivith the 
editoi, Ml Fiedeiick Greenwood 

To Sir James Stephen 


A'p'nl 3, 1873 

You know my lelations with Governmeftt and the Indian Press 
A ruler with no pailiamentary or talking apparatus at his disposal 
lequires some machinery for correcting misstatements and present- 
ing the tiue facts of the case to the public In serving such ends, 
I am doing work which is not derogatory and which belongs, 
almost of light, to my office of Compiler of the Statistics of India 
I have discharged these functions since Lord Lawience’s last yeai 
of office, and throughout Lord Mayo's reign , and, on leturnmg to 
India, thiee months ago, I was asked to resume them by Lord 
Northbiook I should very much like to write foi the Poll Mall 
Gazette, and prize the mfluence which the connection would give 
But it must be an honest 'influence, bke George Smith's in The 
Times I could make the current history of India, with all the 
colouring of native existence and the cuiious scenery on the road 
betiveen Asiatic still life and our European standards of civihsation, 
pass as a panorama befoie the Enghsh public You know my 

confession of faith I disbelieve m direct taxation, except for the 
richei classes who dwell in cities I believe the differential duties 
on salt, and the vast mternal custom lines which we still maintain, 
to be a serious hindrance to trade, and a baneful relic of native 
misrule I believe that jails should be places of discipline, and 
not almshouses foi the criminal classes I believe that the armj^ 
admmistiation is not in accord with the increased facilities of 
communication and transport, and that three Commanders-in-Chief, 
■^nth as many separate headquarters, are a wasteful anachronism 
I disbelieve in calling a thin veneer of English culture for the 
upper classes a system of public instruction, and I think that Sii 
George Campbell is doing a great and long-needed vork bj 
educating the common people I believe that, ivith the steadi' 
decline in the purchasmg power of silver, the land revenue in 
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temporaiily settled provinces should be fixed ingrain I beheie 
that, with oui gieat body of half-lramed judges, the law should be 
simplified by codification, and that, by legislative revisions at short 
lecurrmg periods, all piecedents of acknowledged value should be 
incorporated with the present code Among men, I believe that 
Loid Mayo was, on the whole, the strongest and ablest Viceroy 
since India passed to the Ciown, to be a man selfishlv 
religious but worldly-wise, and likely to succeed except at a 
gieat crisis, and Sir John Strachey to be the ablest Indian public 
seivant of Our times — one who only needs a crisis to issue from it 
as Governor-General I think Lord Northbrook a most labonous 
woiker, with a good, firm will of his own For years I have fought 
for these principles of government, and even in my short career I 
have seen many of them tiiumph If thfi Pall Malt will have me 
on these teims I will do my best for it, but they are the principles 
of my life and I cannot depai t from them 

Sii James Siephevi accepted the mission and induced iMr 
Gieenwood to leceive Huntei as his Indian lepresentative In 
his leply he alluded to “ Liberty, Equality, FVaternity,” which 
was delighting the woild by its trenchant handling of the great 
problems in ethics ^ 


From Sir James Stephen 


Api tl 30, 1873 

My own feehngs about the doctrines of ray book, and, 
indeed, about all such speculations, is that there will ulti 
mately come a revolution the nature of which no one can 
pretend to estimate I do not feel in the least degree 

^ The keynote is struck at p 339 “ By whatever rule men regulate their 

conduct, no room is left for any rational enthusiasm for the order of ideas 
hinted at by the phrase, ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ’ , for, whatev er 
rule IS applied, there are a vast number of matters in respect of which men 
ought not to be free , they are fundamentally unequal , and they are not 
brothers at all, or only under limitations which make the assertion of frater- 
nity unimportant ” 

In«the preface to his second edition, Sir James Stephen discoursed on 
death in a tone which will appeal to the hearts of all who knew Hunter 
“ The death of a friend admits of no consolation at all The sting to the sur- 
vivors lies in the hopeless separation which it produces, m the destruction of 
a world of common interests, feelings and recollections which nothing can 
replace The amount of suffering which it inflicts depends on the tempera- 
ment of the survivors , but it impoverishes them more or less for the rest of 
their lives, like the loss of a limb or a sense The lapse of time no doubt 
accustoms and reconciles us to everything , but I do not believe that any- 
CS'U blunt the sting of death or qualify the victory of the grave except 
a belief of some sort as to a future state ” { “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” 
1874, p xxjs.111 ) 
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enthusiastic about it It vail su eep away much that appears to 
be good and noble, and I do not think it put anything better 
in its place But I ha\e a deejily-rooted conviction, •\\hich goes 
belou everj other belief, that, in the long run, tiuth is of all 
expedient things the most expedient Indeed, this is about the 
only article of faith -which it is, to me, practically impossible to 
doubt I should be more or less puzzled if I weie called upon to 
prove the tinitli of that opinion 

Huntei‘’b chief woik duiing 18T3 vas to put the law 
material accumulated foi the Statistical Account of Bengal 
into a lucid and readable shape, but as Diiectoi -General of 
Statistics he -was caljed on to supeivise the Gazetteeis ^vhlch 
weie being simultaneously piepaied in e^ eiy pro-\ nice This 
duty was, perhaps, the most oneious ■\v hi ch had devohed upon 
him. Fiom some Governments he received support and 
practical sympath}, but even in these instances his guiding 
hand v\as needed at every turn Hardly was he settled nr 
Simla than he had to leave his bed during one of the recurring 
neuralgic attacks to read the Panjab ]\IS through with the 
editor. As a specimen of the obstructive genus of administra- 
tion we have Sir George Couper, Bart , the Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh He hated statistics,^ and when he discovered that 
the editor of his Gazetteer would be under the orders* of 
Himter as Director-General, he ceased to interest himself in its 
progress This Gallio-like attitude did not prev^ent Sir George 
from raising his voice in protest against certain views of Indian 
polity expressed by the local editor The latter w^as, therefore, 
summoned to Simla to confer wrth Hunter, w’ho gave up half 
his working day for an entire month to reading over with him 
every page of the completed portion By dint of infinite 
patience Hunter succeeded m inducing his Oudh lieutenant to 
tone dowm the eccentricities of thought and language to which 
exception had been taken. Of the tact with which he per- 
formed an extremely disagreeable task I need give but two 
instances The annexation of Oudh was^ then comparatively 
recent history The scars left by the Mutiny were unhealed, 
and many great questions connected with the land administra- 
tion were still in a fluid state The editor was a man of 

1 Office note by Mr A 0 Hume, Secretary to the Government of India, 
dated 23rd October 1873 
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extreme views, with a bias towaids the ryot which did great 
ciedit to his heait He had represented the agiicultural and 
labouring classes thioughout the piovince as far worse off 
under our rigime than during the reign of the dynasty dis- 
possessed by Lord Dalhousie In eliminating this portion of 
the draft Gazetteer, Hunter wrote 

The miseries caused by over-population may be great, but the 
cautery which kept it down under native rule was infimtely more 
terrible If we are to credit Sleeman’s “ Oudh,^’ ^ the sufferings now 
endured by the people are mere surface bruises after a senes of 
ghastly amputations 2 ^ 

As a reason for deleting the editor’s references to the 
Mutiny and the share taken therein by certam leading families, 
Hunter remarked 

Nothing can more strongly tend to perpetuate the hostility of 
chiefs to our lule than publicly reminding the sons of their father’s 
misdeeds 

In the end a modus mvendz was established. The Oudh 
Gazetteer was purged of all offences against taste and political 
expediency, and became a monument of severe statistical 
research The energy brought to bear on these multifarious 
duties won high praise from the Secretary to whom he was 
directly subordinate Mr. A. O. Hume wrote officially 

October 23 

He has been m constant correspondence with all the local 
compileis, and has so arranged matters that the work will be done 
everywhere on the same principles, and will contain all that is 
reqmsite for a final Imperial Gazetteer The crux was to get 
Bengal, where neither machinery nor materials existed, set going 
and kept going, and this Hunter has done His amazing industry 
and the tact and good temper which he has displayed in dealmg 
ivith the local Goveinmeats, with all of whom, except Oudh, he has 
kept on the best of terms, cannot be too strongly commended 

Among other prdducts of this most fruitful epoch must be 
reckoned the first two volumes of Selections for the Bengal 
Revenue Records, which the Secretary of State had sanctioned 

“ A Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh in 1849-50,” London, 1858 

“ Printed notes by Hunter on the Oudh Gazetteer, dated 16th May and 
3rd September 1873 
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in 1872, and the preparation of a scheme foi lessening the 
amount of Government printing, vhich led to a reduction of 
20,000 volumes in the outturn of the \ ai lous presses ^ With 
a\ocations vhich vould ha\e se\erely taxed the icsouices of 
several ordinary men, Hunter spared neither time noi brain in 
the seiMce of his fellov -workers He rendered Di Francis 
Day essential help in the prepaiation of “The Fish and 
Fisheries of the Ficsh Waters of India,'*' and the author giate- 
fully acknowledged his obligations* In June 1873, a specially 
busy’ period, IMr II B Shaw, the Himalajan explorer, came to 
Simla on his journey J:o Leh Hunter not only procured for 
him all the published books relating to the country north of 
the Karakorum lango, but prepared a \ocabulary and list of 
Sanskrit loots to sene as a basis for Shaw’'*s studies in the 
dialects of Eastern Turkestan ^ • 

In October the even tenour of his way was inteirupted by’ 
the first threatenings of the scarcity which affected Behai 
during 1874. On the 24th of that month Loid Northbiook 
received a telegiam fiom Calcutta announcing a sciious failure 
of the winter rice ciop over a large area, and his Private 
Secretary, Captain Evelyn Baring, •* asked Hunter foi his 
opinion on the outlook. It was given in twenty -foui hoiu’& 
in a confidential lettei which lavs down the fundamental 
branches of a famine policy. Chief amongst them Huntei 
placed 

October 2G, 187.S 

I Publicity, and facing the facts Sir George Campbell v\ill 
doubtless keep an eye on the jiress, but he should be eneouiaged 

^ This great question has, after nearly twenty-nine years of incubation 
been adequately dealt with by Lord Curzon in a masterly minute dated 2oth 
February 1901 His Excellency therein refers to the orders of the Secretary 
of State, which were based on Hunter’s scheme 

- Dr Francis Day (1830-79) wrote to Hunter on 15th November 1871 
“I am largely indebted to you for the great amount of trouble yon have 
taken in reducing my hurriedly written MS to shape and form ” 

* Mr R B Shaw was a Kumaon tea planter with a taste for philology and 
travel After exploring the Karakorum mountains, aAd forming a friendship 
with Yakub Beg, a Mahammadan adventurer who carved out for himself a 
principality in Chinese Turkestan, he was appointed our Joint Commissioner 
at Ladak He became our Resident at Mandalay in 1878, and boldly pro- 
tested against the insane tyranny of King Thebaw He died the following 
year Mr Shaw published sketches of the Turki and Gulchah languages in 
1876 and 1876 

* Now the Earl of Cromer, G C S I , &c 
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to inquire into every statement of fact bearing on the faniinc that 
may appear in English or native journals Indian ntMspnpcr 
rumouis are like the pomegranate seeds m the Second Calendercr’s 
story — a hundred of them may be disposed of without jiractical 
lesidt, Millie any single one may, if neglected m a time of public 
calamity, turn into <i consuming monster The Orissa Famine of 
1S66 assumed tivo phases — a period of denial and a period of panic, 
and the men vlio spoke out befoie Go\'ernment Mas Milling to hear 
Meie neaily ruined Caie should be taken to give no grounds 

for associating a ludicious forecast bj our District Ofiicers Math the 
frowns of the Bo.ird of Revenue 

II Early and authentic information rcg.irding each district 
andMliatmaybe called its normal habilit} to f.imine One great 
object of my Statistical Account of Ben'gal Mas to construct a 
system of famine Mainings 

Hiintei proceeded to discuss remedial measures, la} mg 
down the principles mIhcIi should go\ern i emission of taxation 
on land in time of famine, and the mechanism for relief of 
suffeieis Fie concluded Mith a few words on the attitude of 
the Supreme Government 

The strongei class of ofhcials will do the right thing under 
any discouiagement, and it may seem to some people that the 
presence of a Viceioy can matter little But it should never be 
fpi gotten that, with the average ofhcials, esjieciall} in the sub- 
oichnate ranks, and the native gentry as a body, the attitude mIiicIi 
the head of Government takes up Mill be the attitude which they 
adopt The examjile of facing the f.icts will penetrate to ever} 
police station and landloid's office in Bengal 

Loid Noithbiook w^as of the same opinion, and lesohed on 
an immediate journey to Calcutta in oidei to confer with Sir 
Geoige Campbell on the means of meeting the ciisis On 12th 
November Huntei received an intimation of the Viceioy’s 
high appioval of his lettei, and a request foi detailed infoima- 
tion as to the liability of each Bengal district to famine ^ This 
request produced one of those gigantic efforts of which Huntei 
alone w'as capable The story is told from day to day in the 
diaiy 

ISth November Began my book ^'Famme Asjiects of Bengal 
Districts" foi the Viceioy Working from 7 am to 11 at night 
with my wife and whole staff on my book 

24<fA to 26tk November , — Got leave from the Viceroy by telegram 

^ Diary of 12th November 
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to print at a private office here This week I finished and revised 
166 pages The pnnters are visibly breaking down under the 
night-work Rode tivice a day The excitement has stopped my 
usual attack of neuialgia, but it also keeps me in a state of nervous 
irritation, which is worse 

Zlth November to Hecemhei I wnte faster than the piinteis 
can set up the type, and the correcting of proofs gives me more 
trouble than the composition I ride twelve miles a day round 
Jakko and Summer Hill with fresh hoises, and manage to keep 
myself going only by constant exercise and fresh air Simla is 
perfectly glonous Bright sunshine all day and ice every night 
The snow line is quite near, and the cedar and rhododendron 
woods sparkle in every leaf The ilex or pnckly oak is a mass 
of holly bemes On Monday, 1st December, the Simla Press 
people were utterly exhausted by over-work, but Colonel Wright, 
Deputy-Adjutant-General, has placed his whole printing establish- 
ment at my disposal 

S(/i December All day and every day at 4he Adjutant-Geneial’s 
and the Simla presses, hurrying on the last sheets of my book 
The pnnters are blind with night-work, and send up revises more 
full of errors than the first proofs The volume makes 224: pages 
of text and thirty-eight of prefatory matter total, 26 1 pages 
Fmished printmg on 4th December , then a delay for hot-pressing, 
and bound copies were leceived on Saturday, 6th Sent off copies 
at once to the Viceroy and Sir George Campbell Wrote an article 
for the Englishman, and corrected sixty-four pages of volume 11 
" Bengal Records ” In the afternoon gave a children’s party ’ 

This addition to the scanty literature of famine relief was 
despatched on the same day to the Viceroy’s Private Secretary 
and to Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
In his letter to the former its author ivrote 


To Captain Evelyn Baring 

December 6 

If any extra man be needed for famine work, more especially 
m its statistical aspects, I would esteem myself happy to serve as 
a volunteer — of course without any further pay than that of my 
Diiector-Generalship of Statistics, and without apy charge on the 
Bengal revenues Heaven forbid that any civihan should derive 
profit from the pubhc distress ' 

The volume was gratefully acknowledged by both recipients, 
and its author received the public thanks of the Indian 
Government in a resolution which appeared in the official 
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Ga/ette ^ Ills offei of assistance in oiganising the famine 
campaign was, howe\er, declined, on the scoie that it ivould 
interfere with the impoitant duties for ivhich Hunter %\a.s 
already responsible ” 

“ Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts ” ® is a compact \ olume 
of 200 pages, bristling ivith facts and figures, maishalled with 
.1 skill and accuiacy which seems amazing in a i\ork ivntten 
in three ^\eeks In the introductory pages the filter modestl) 
lecounted his own experience during the Orissa Famine of 
1866 That calamity i\as due to the neglect of the ■\\arning 
afforded by the sudden use in the pi ice of food-gram after 
the gieat winter haivest of 1865-66 had been garnered Had 
the writing on the 'wall been taken to heait b;y the Bengal 
Government it might have been possible to poui gram into 
the famine-stricken area before its poits veie closed by the 
monsoon, and so save a large pioportion of the thiee-quarter* 
of a million who peiished from hunger. The lesson v,as not 
lost on the young official His first step on being appointed to 
supei intend the compilation of the Statistical Account of 
Bengal was to put a senes of questions to the distnct offiteis 
relating to the significance of prices and the ability of the 
•people to tide over ciop failures Then leplies enabled limi 
to give in “Famine Aspects'” a compiehensive view of the 
resources of forty districts, inhabited by 50,000,000 souls, and 
including those in Behai and Western Bengal vhich i\ere 
giving Government the most poignant anxiety His con- 
clusions ^seie entiiely novel, but had great practical value 
He held that the market rates for coarse rice which prevailed 
immediately after the mam winter harvest, afforded a famine 
barometer An increase of 100 pei cent over normal prices 
should be taken as presaging scarcity, and if the use is as 
much as 300 pei cent , making the average price five farthings 
per pound, the necessity of relief measures as zpso facto estab- 
lished Of the ability of our Indian population to lesist famine 

^ Letter to Hunter from Sir George Campbell, dated 10th December 1873, 
and Eesolution of the Government of India, dated 14th January 1874 

^ Letter of Captam Evelyn Baring to Hunter, dated 16th December 1873 

* “Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts,” by W W Hunter, B A , LL D , 
Director General of Statistics with the Government of India London 
Trubner & Co , 1874 A Second Edition appealed in 1877, the year of the 
Madras Famine 
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he wrote in terms which brought down on him much unmerited 
abuse from a public prone to act hysterically on very imperfect 
knowledge 

At the outset of a famine, the children and weaker membeis 
of the family die, and those who survive eke out a very insufficient 
quantity of nee by loots and wdd plants The wages, which would 
not suffice to feed an average family of four, are sufficient for the 
two or three who survive The rural population enters a famme 
as a frigate goes into action, cleared of useless gear and inefficient 
members 

This was stating in forcible and pictuiesque language, not 
an ideal basis of fanzine policy, but a fact which could not be 
impeached Under native rule such visitations were borne 
submissively as tokens of divine displeasure, and no British 
Government had dreamt of saving human life regaidless of 
cost What form, he asked, should Sffectual lelief assume? 
Native public opinion was unanimous in urging that exports 
of food grain should be prohibited during a period of famine 
piesslire Europeans urged that it behoved the State to restore 
the balance between supply and demand by impoiting giain 
from countiies blessed with a surplus Hunter wisely refrained 
from delivering judgment on so knotty a point, contenting 
himself with pointing out that, regarded by European standaiSs, 
the margin between abundance and actual scarcity in India 
was absurdly small A rise of a halfpenny per pound in the 
price of rice meant little to the British importer, but to the 
Indian consumer it spelled famine The authoi’s views on 
lelief were based on the principle of self-help Remunerative 
public woiks must, he thought, be started as soon as market 
prices foretold famine with no uncertain voice But a residuum 
would be encountered unable to earn a living wage, and for 
them food must be found by the State Reasoning on the 
sad expeiiences in Orissa, he estimated that 2 75 pei cent of 
the population would lequiie charitable lelief The Viceroy, 
in a speech delivered at Agra on 24th November 1873, had 
declared that 24,000,000 were threatened with famine On 
this basis, 660,000 must be fed for six months, and assuming 
that one pound of grain per diem would keep body and soul 
together, the cost would be ^0396,000, or, at the utmost, half 
a million sterling. 
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The Indian exchequer ould have been the richer by many 
millions had the foiesight and economy inculcated in “Famine 
Aspects” marked the vast operations for combating scarcit} 
undertaken by the Bengal Government m 1874 But though 
the net lesult of the hist attempt to formulate the pnnciples 
of famine policy was not so great as it deseived, the influence 
of this most timely voik was immediate and far-reaching It 
may be traced in every measuie taken by our Go\emment 
duiing the ensuing ycai, and m the code which has been 
suggested on a quarter of a century’s experience In this all- 
important branch of an Indian statesman’s duty Hunter played 
the thankless part of a pioneei, and he saw' without a murmui 
great leputations built on his strenuous labours 
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A LABOUR OF LOVE 

The news which reached England in October that neaily half 
the population of our greatest Indian province stood in due 
peril of famine stiried the public mind to its very depths The 
memories of the Orissa fiasco were still recent, and men felt 
that a repetition of the horrors brought about by piociastina- 
tion and incompetence would lead to aa impeachment of our 
rule by the entire civilised world The feeling found eneigetic 
expression in Paihament and the press, and the Secietaiy of 
State echoed the unmistakable voice of public opinion vhen 
he told the Viceroy that “ Her Majesty’s Government relied on 
his shrinking horn no available means, at whatever cost, to 
prevent, as far as he could, any loss of the lives of her subjects 
in consequence of a calamity which threatened Bengal ” ^ ♦ 

Lord Northbrook rose to the occasion He placed his 
Finance Mmister, Sir Richard Temple, in charge of relief 
operations in the threatened tract, which included the western 
districts of Bengal, still known under then ancient title of 
Behar. In conceit with his trusted lieutenant he took moie 
than adequate measures for feeding a population of 2,500,000 
during seven months 

A question now arose as momentous as any which an Indian 
statesman has faced Expeiience had shown that famine never 
seriously interfered ivith a vast export trade in food grains to 
Europe and our colonies which employed Indian coolie laboui 
In spite of the groivth of railways and steam navigation, it was 
doubtful whether private enterprise would sufiice to leplenish 
stocks depleted alike by this movement and the failuie of the 
harvests Sir George Campbell stiongly urged that the expoi- 
tation of grain should be prohibited during the period of 

^ Despatch of 1st December 1873 
223 
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scarcity,^ but Lord NoithbiooL vetoed the demand, backed 
though it was by public opinion His reasons for taking a 
step vhich involved the assumption of so giave a lesponsibility 
weie most ably stated in a despatch to the Secretaij of State*" 

One of the gieatest safeguaids in times of famine is the 
shrinkage in consumption resulting from the nse in pnce uhich 
follows a bad harvest, and any addition to the stocks of gram 
pioduced by inteifeience with expoitation IS soon absoibed by 
the inci eased demand flowing from an aitificial cheapness 
And even if this advantage be not secuicd by allowing 
commeice to flow* in its usual channels^ any temporary benefit 
which might lesult fiom blocking them would be deal ly pur- 
chased The export tiade in grain is of vital necessity to a 
pool countiy which must lely on itself for supplies of food 
Its existence ensures the pi oduction in oidinai} }eai-s of moie 
lice than is required to meet the demands of the people The 
inciease in price which occurs in times of stiess must divert a 
pait of the 01 dinaiy exports to home consumption, and thus a 
lesei ve of grain is formed almost automatical!}' The inevitable 
infeience is that a sudden check to this export trade must 
weaken the power of the country to meet future famines 
Again, nothing is easiei than to diveit the stream of commeice 
fi.om one channel to another, and to do so is often fatal. If 
we refuse to supply our oidinary custom eis at any puce, we 
compel them to have recouise to other markets, and we cannot 
assume that they will letuin to us when we aie in a condition 
to meet their demands Loid Northbiook theiefore resolved 
to supply the anticipated deficiency by bunging 342,000 tons 
of rice from beyond the seas, an amount neaily equal to the 
aveiage annual export fiom Bengal 

This state paper is of high and permanent value, and it is 
not a little stiange to find the old economic fallacy so ruthlessly 
demolished, ciopping up after a quarter of a century’s famine 
experience ® ^ 

1 Letter of the Government of Bengal to that of India, dated 22nd 
October 1873 

® Despatch No 8, dated 30th January 1874 

® No longer ago than 28th February 1901 an es Consulting Engineer to 
Government for Indian State Kailways advocated the imposition of a special 
duty on exported gram when famine threatens (Proceedings of the Society of 
Arts, London, for 15th March 1901) 
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“Famine Aspects” -svas published in London early ir 
January 1874, while the feiment pioduced by the Benga' 
Famine was at its height Like the “ Indian Musalmans ” it 
was eminently opportune, and cieated a deep impiession The 
Times was at first hostile In a lengthy notice, the leading 
journal fastened on \he bold simile employed by Hunter to 
point his moral that an Oriental population is able to sustain 
severe famine piessuie The critic wiote 

This does not mean that Government help is not to be given 
until the childien and weakei members have been cleaied away 
We entirely exculpate Di Huntei from any such meaning His 
whole book and the laboui of his life are a leply to any charge 
made or implied against him of disregaid of human life He 
means that, before the faimne price of iice has been reached, the 
very old and the very young must die 

The conclusion ai rived at was thS,t he had placed the 
“famine rate” too high, and that relief measures should be 
taken when the price of coarse grain touched a penny per IbJ 
The Times afterwards took a more favourable view of the 
elaborate calculations of “Famine Aspects,” and the general 
tone of the majority of English newspapers was most laudatory ^ 
It was but natural that the true bearings of so complex a 
problem should have been missed by the home-staying 
journalist They are stated more clearly by Mr A C Lyall, 
who, in acknowledging a donation from Hunter to the Famine 
Fund, wrote — 

From Mr A C Lyall 

March 2, 1874 

Herewith the receipt foi your subscription, which I think is 
ample I myself am much distuibed, not about the famine, but 
about the social and economical consequence of indiscriminate 
lelief in India, and rehef by the State must be very indiscrimi- 
nate Here is Fawcett ^ thieatenmg to impeach the Government 
if any one dies , and he iviU be less cautious out of Parhament than 

^ The Txmes of 19th January 1874 

® Hunter wrote a few months later to his wife> “Do you see hovr The 
Times IS coming round to my view ? Last week it took a passage from my 
famine book as a text for a leading article, and spoke quite respectfully of 
the author” (Letter of 21st June 1874) 

® Professor Henry Fawcett (1833-1884) forced his way into Parliament, 
though “poor, bhnd, and unknown” He was popularly spoken of as “the 
Member for India,” and was perhaps the best Postmaster-General we have 
ever had 
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inside the House But to say that a Government is responsible 
for the lives of all its subjects is pure Fourierism We must now 
set up phalanstenes and ateliers nalionaiix, or we must be placed m 
charge of the population department at both ends Can’t you 
suggest this anti-philanthiopic new to the Rail Mall ^ But you 
have been already so heavily abused for the one sentence of hard 
fact that you stuck into youi “Famine ‘Aspects'” That "vvas 
because you used a trope 

In the meantime events were occuiTing of some importance 
in Huntei’s personal history He foiesaw that the superin- 
tendence of the provincial Gazetteers would involve prolonged 
absence from headquarters, and thought it best that Mrs 
Huntei should settle down in Edmbuigh and leave him free 
to undertake those extensive toms which enabled him to keep 
the mechanism in working order On 11th December 1873 he 
escorted his family from Simla to Bombay, and ten days latei 
bade them faiewell on board the steamei Bolcliaia, bound foi 
Southampton His next fortnight was spent in laying a solid 
foundation for the Gazetteer of the Western Presidency. Mr 
Chapman, Chief Secietary to the local Government, suggested 
that, before deciding on any line of action. Hunter should 
study in the interim the rather peculiar revenue administration 
of Bombay ^ He eagerly embraced the oppoitunity of adding 
to his stock of knowledge, and began a tour of inquiry in Western 
and Southern India Its first stage was Surat, an ancient seat 
of Biitish commerce, about 150 miles from the capital. The 
diary lecoids his leception by the Distiict Collector, Mr 
Theodore Hope,^ and the chief incidents of a journey which 
lasted for two months and coveied 2100 miles 

15tli January Went out -with my hosts to their camp, and had 
a gieat day doing Jama’bandhi ^ The lyots of a gieat number of \al- 
lages came to our tents, each village with its headman and accountant, 
to have then books examined, and to make suie that they were not 
being cheated Saw patriaichal justice done at the tent door 

l%ih Jammy Another busy day at Jama’bandhi Saw eveiy 
stage of the pioces^ in detail, disputed cases heard by the Col- 

1 Letter dated 23rd February 1874 

^ Now Sir Theodore Hope, KC S I 

® The settlement of the rent payable by tillers of the soil, or “ryots,” to 
the Government, which is m theory the universal landlord In Bombay the 
indigenous village organisation has not been ruthlessly destroyed, as in 
Bengal 
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lector, the lyots’ personal accounts compared with the village day- 
books, boundanes tested, and blunders and omissions detected by 
the Collector’s karkuns ^ 

Zlsi Jamiary Arrived at the capital of the native State of 
Bhaunagur, in Kathiaivar Welcomed by Mr Percival, a civilian 
who has been appointed to conduct the administration jointly ivith 
the native Prime ]\fmister during the Raja's minority The morn- 
ing we visited the lail In the condemned cell vas a poor VTetch 
awaiting the confiimation of his death-sentence by the Bombay 
Government I shall never forget the painful, startled look he 
gave me wdien I appeared His eyes seemed to search my very 
soul Endently he thought that, being a strange saheb,” I had 
come to announce his fate 

ink Fehuiartj Reabhed Goa, the capital of Portuguese India, 
after dusk Forced to cast anchoi off the custom-house, and for- 
bidden to proceed up the iiver to the modem city, Panjim 
Landed and louted out the commandant, w'hen we had a great 
palavei in bad French In the end the cjistoms myimidons were 
sent mto space, and I was sped onward to Panjim in a tw'elve- 
oared barge Put up at a dirty hole which is the only hotel 

15ih February Called on the Portuguese Governoi -General of 
India and was most kindly received As I had introductory letteis 
from oui Government he ought to have offeied to entertain me 
But his pay is only £1800, and he is old, with an insecure tenure 
of office He has a family m Portugal, and is trying to live on 
£800 a year and sendmg the lest home He walked lound his 
picture gallery with me, descanting on the endless bad portraits of 
Portuguese viceroys since 1'303 Aften\ards, over his wane, he 
roundly abused all his colleagues He has been for two years 
among them, has had to disband his army at the cannon’s mouth, 
and altogether appeals to have had a miseiable time of it The 
officeis of the garnson called on me in the afternoon, all a httle 
tipsy in honour of the carmval, and ran down the Viceroy over my 
hquor as a shabby old misei I puffed my cigar in silence and 
hstened appreciatively to all paities Meanwdnle I have managed 
to do a good stroke of work here , have collected aU the requisite 
materials for the account of the Portuguese Settlements, and so 
ivill save Government no end of tiouble and expense 

1 Qth Febmai y To-day the Governor sent me up in the twelve- 
oaied barge to Goa propei It is a city of desolation, with a few 
churches, some heaps of bricks covered with long glass and innu- 
meiable snakes and jackals as the only lemaids of a great walled 
capital which held 200,000 inhabitants in the sixteenth centuiy 

^ A Persian word meaning literally “ record-keeper ” In Bombay it is the 
title of native auditors of rent accounts 

- A Persian term of respect. It is used throughout India in addressing 
Europeans as well as Mahammadans of rank 
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9.\st Fehuai'ij Left du-ty, dog-haunted, bug-ridden Goa m a 
fine patameiji and sailed gaily down the coast to Kanvai Much 
impiessed by the contiast piesented by this brand-new port 
Heie Biitish eneigy has stiiven to force a seat of trade into ex- 
istence in ten years , but unless a lailway is given I don't see how 
it can pay ^ 

From this scene of hopes destined to disappointment he 
went to Beypui, and took the lailway thence to Bangalor, the 
capital of Maisui Here, while busying himself vith the State 
Gazetteer, he was laid low by fever, but struggled onwaid to 
•Madras in oidei to be neai his old fiiend. Mi H S Cunning- 
ham, the local Advocate-General.® The tender nuising of 
the author of the “Chiomcles of Dustypoie” and his sister 
soon enabled the patient to stait foi Calcutta by steam ei He 
ended his vandeiings theie on 17th Maich, and was hospitably 
leceived by Mi A. C Lyall, agent to the Govemoi-Geneial of 
Ra]putana Duiing a ten days’ stay he arranged foi the pub- 
lication of vols 111 and iv of his “ Selected Bengal Recoids,” 
andv obtained a grant for the purpose of =£*700 fiom Go^e^n- 
ment On 28th Maich he left for Simla, vhich was to be his 
headquaiteis duiing the hot weathei and rains, and on the 
day of departure he found time to give his ivife some nevs of 
his sojourn at Calcutta 

To Mrs Huntkr 

March 27, 1874 

To-night my visit to this pleasant house comes to an end I 
have got thiough a gieat deal of work prospeiously, and enjoyed 
every moment of my stay vuth the Lyalls We have either had 
dinner parties at home oi dined out daily, and have generally 
finished the night either at Mis Lyall’s box at the Opeia oi at 
some At Home Mi Lyall is a terrible Tuik at keeping his wife 
up to her social duties The other mght, after dinner which 
ended at 9 SO, we became very diowsy as Ave leclmed on a great 
settee in the veiandah, but mine host greiv Avakeful and philo- 
* 

^ A large native saiLng-craft ] 

® Hunter was prophetic here The projected railway to connect Karwar 
with the cotton districts was abandoned, and, by the irony of fate, its ter- 
minus was placed at Marmagoa, close to Goa, whither most of the disap- 
pointed merchants and millowners have migrated 

® Now Sir Henrv Stewart Cunningham, K C I E , whose delightful sketches 
of Anglo-Indian life, the “Chronicles of Dustypore,” “The Coerulians,” &c , 
are so widely appreciated 
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sophical, and the hardei I tiied to make him smoke himself mto 
quiescence, the more alert he grew At half-past ten he woke us 
up, made Mrs Lyall fieshen herself with eau de Cologne, and 
dragged us off to Mrs Hobhouse’s musical At Home Last mght 
I dined quite quietly at Goveimnent House, and had a long talk 
mth Lord Northbrook, who seemed to be saying to himself, " Now 

I wonder what sort of a-fellow Mr Hunter really is ' ” In the 
afternoon we had attended a garden-party at Belvedere Sir 
George Campbell leaves India for good nevt week He told me 
that, now that it was inevitable, he felt that he was recovering, 
and compared himself to a cast cavalry ehargei Avho gets iid of his 
spavin the moment he is drummed out of the regiment ^ 

This house always ^ives a dinner-party on Fridays, and adjourns 
to the Opeia, the dmnei-hour bemg put back to 7 SO that the 
overture may not be missed My train for Simla does not start till 

II PM., so that I shall have an hour's good music, take a hvely 
farewell of all my fiiends in then boxes, and drive straight to the 
station How I should have enjoyed this journey if you had been 
•with me ' 

I have had to smash about his lymg letters and tele- 
grams in the , 1 did it quietly but pitilessly a single blow, 
but one that made him the pubhc scoin of the whole of India, and 
left the steel qmvering m his heart He goes about ^vlth a face 
perfectly haggard, and ascnbes the stroke to Captain Barmg’s 
hand ' I hope that it will stop his wicked mendacity for a time 

In the meantime Sii Richaid Temple had broken the back of 
the Bengal famine Money was literally of no account, for Pai- 
liament showed its opinion that human life was infinitely more 
piecious by authorising a special loan of 6^10,000,000 And so 
the railway stations and roads throughout Behar were gorged 
■with imported rice Much of it rotted in improvised gianaiies, 
but enough was consumed by multitudes nominally employed on 
relief works to prevent any appreciable mortality. Before the 
end of March Lord Northbrook banished the anxieties of the 
British public by telegraphing an assurance that no adult would 

^ It was widely believed at the tune that Sir George Campbell’s departure 
at this crisis was due to friction with the Supieme Government, and to his 
virtual supersession by Sir Richard Temple Lord Northbrook informs me 
that this view was incorrect, As early as October 1^73 Sir George had sig- 
nified his wish to retire from India in oider to stand for a Scottish burgh 
When the famine became acute he was anxious to remain at the helm, but 
was positively forbidden to do so by Dr Macnamara, his medical adviser 
The Viceroy, therefore, accepted his resignation, and named Sir Richard 
Temple as his successor Sir George Campbell’s “ Memoirs of my Indian 
Career ” (ii 330) show that he willingly acquiesced in the arrangement, and 
did not consider himself as ha'ving been superseded by Sir Richard Temple 
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die of hunger. It has been truly, if sonieivhat coaisely said, 
of that many-headed monster that, in waifare, he “ dearly loves 
a heavy butcher’s bill ” The same fiame of mind ^vas seen in 
the action taken at home in the Bengal Famine of 1874. The 
millions then flung broadcast would have^ pauperised any other 
country for a generation, and that the Behan lesumed the 
habits of his toilsome life when the hej^day of wild profusion 
was past IS a proof of the strength of inheiited instincts By 
the British pi ess the huge expen dituie incuiied was accepted as 
evidence of philanthiopy and high administrative skill As in 
the case of the <£*20,000,000 voted foii^y jears earlier as com- 
pensation to slave-owners foi the liberation of their human 
chattels, John Bull took to himself a share of the credit foi 
rescuing Bengal from the grip of famine, at a cost which 
appealed to his reverence foi money while it did not touch his 
pocket A letter received at this time by Hunter from one of 
Sn George Campbell’s colleagues will exhibit the view taken in 
high places of these early giopings in the field of famine 
administration. 


From Mn 


April 5, 1874 

* Campbell and Muir both depart on the 8th, as you knoiv Two 
men, essentially Scotchmen but of antipathetic minds, ivill be 
succeeded by two Enghshmen of the southern counties, but also of 
very divergent types ^ Campbell •will go home to tell, wath some 
effect, his o'wn story of the famine and, if theie had been any 
failure, he might have been troublesome, but success covers all 
minor disputes His point is that the Government of India have 
not taken him wholly into their plans for rehef, and thus produced 
some confusion I was much impressed, while talking to Temple 
lately, with the complete indifference which he showed as to the 
minor pohtics of the famine business, and the friction between 
Governments All he said was that he did not trouble his head 
about such matters, for he kneAv that, after Waterloo had been 
won, the English and Prussians did not sit do%vn to reckon up how 
many blunders each ally had made but shook hands over the 
result Temple is gifted with a splendid insensibihty as to means 
He is neither sensitive nor ovei -scrupulous, so long as his end is 


^ It is but fair to Sir Eichard Temple to add that his successful struggle 
■with famine in Behar endeared him to the people of India An address 
presented on the eve of departure from Bengal concluded by praising him for 
having set in his own person a high example of activity, endurance, and self- 
sacrifice 



gamed, and this is the key to his success Moreover, he nevei 
looks back, and, if a crime m ere necessary for strictly administrative 
objects of sufficient v eight, he vould ivant neither poppy nor 
mandragora to make him sleep soundly after taking such an 
executive step Piondence seems to me to work in the same 
fashion in this ^ isible v orld Could you not give us a reflective 
aiticle on the idea of Sir Richard as a Tj^ical Development^ 

Hunter tiavelled to Simla by way of Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Labor, and devoted every spaie moment at each place to 
putting the Ga7etteei machineiy in thorough vorking order. 
At Lucknow a dinner ivas given in his honour at the Club, and 
then he had a glorioys moonlight drive between 11 and 1 a.'m. 
through acres of soft, vhite architecture in a succession of 
tropical gardens 

From Labor he gave his ivife, vho was then busily engaged 
m furnishing a house at Edinburgh,** his conception of the 
interior of an English home 

To Mas. Hunter 

April 7 , 1874 

I am so delighted vath your accounts of the plemslung You 
must make yoiuself very comfoi table mthout waiting for me, but 
furmsh m the style I like Everything should be peiiic , all the 
drawing-room chairs easy ones, but most of them, of course, vitlicriit 
aiius The dining-room chairs should be upholstered in green, 
blown, or daik maroon moiocco Avoid horsehair as you -would 
the Evil One Remembei, m everjdhmg you buy, that a 

bedroom should be essentially a pretty sittmg-ioom, -with a bed 
m it as if by an accident Iron beds, but no curtains, dear They 
aie deadly things Engravings in such rooms aie equally atrocious 
Shght water colours are preferable, and I will choose some when I 
come home For goodness’ sake avoid the solid British bedroom 
I should die in it 

At Ambala he met Sir William Muir’s two unmamed 
daughters with then chaperone. Mis Havelock, and escorted 
the trio to his Simla home, wheie they stayed ivith him until 
then own house was ready The day’s routine was registered 
in the diary • 

'Jth April In the morning I ride with the two young ladies, 
and work for the rest of the day (except an hour or so given 
up to calhng) In the evening I ride again with Miss Katie Mmr 
After dinner we play bezique, oi the giils lepeat poetry till iieaily 
midnight 
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Tthe health and future of his eldest boy ^vas at this time 
much on his mind Bioughton was in his tenth year, obedient 
and well-mannered, but handicapped by delicacy and iveak 
sight He was attending a small piepaiatoiy school, and his 
fathei maintained a constant coiiespondenpe with him, showing 
how deep ivas his affection for this sickly plant An undated 
fragment of a letter which belongs to this year well deserves to 
be leproduced 


To Broughton 

(N D) 

I suppose the boys chaff you about '’your spectacles ^'gig 
I lamps” we used to call them at school My dear, eveiy boy gets 
chafed about something oi other, and theie is a great advantage 
in having an obvious and innocent weak point on which this love 
of making fun of otheis pfiay find a vent Be sure that if they did 
not tease you about youi spectacles, they would find something 
less pleasant And theie is nothing winch so soon wears off as 
good-natuied ridicule of some outward bodily defect In the first 
place, there is always a degree of kindliness and pure fun in such 
banter , in the second place, if you happen to do anything ell, 
whether in play oi study, but especially in games, this pity changes 
into a surprised and almost loving admiration You become an 
institution in the school, and get the respect due to a boy who has 
d6ne moie than could be fairly expected of him And, in the 
third place, you ivill get rid of spectacles altogether in a few y eai s 
and weal an eyeglass instead Altogether, pet, spectacles seem to 
be not a bad thing They put you at a httle disadvantage at first, 
but only at fiist Tiy to conquei your shyness , lom in whatever 
is going on (except it be mischief), and be fiank and amiable 
with the other boys, and you uoll be loved by all 

His anxiety for his fiist-boiii was shown in the veekly 
letteis 


To Mrs Hunter 

April 30, 1874 

I look forwaid to youi next letter as I have seldom done to any, 
for it will contain youi impressions about Broughton Be quite 
sure I shall lest satisfied with any conclusion at which you may 
have arrived with regard to his education If the boy weie old 
enough for the Edinbuigh Academy, I should piefer sending him ’ 
theie in Octobei, foi the Scotch piepaiatoiy schools are so mean 
and in such bad form On the other hand, if you think that he 
would be happiei at home, I will not say you nay But all the 
pretty instances you mention of his cleverness aie no argument, to 
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my mmd, for liome training rather tlie other ay I don’t ii ant 
Broughton to be too piecocioiis The oidinary commonplaceness 
of bo} hood may not be the finest or most beautiful type, but it is 
the safest one If he feels solitary at school, or has any griefs 
Mhicli seem serious, home he comes at Midsunimer 

, .Vay 26 

Biougliton’s letters have sometimes been almost painful to 
me ■ttitli their curious rant about “ missioners ” and then lequests 
for sudden praj ers foi " the Church ” I have not thought it right 
to say a single ord of discouragement to the little chap, because, 
liovever gentl}' I might put it in %\riting, my -woids miglit convey 
too much But this is a religion ■without beauty and i\ithout 
rational production, and^disfigured by a certain snuflling tone •which 
belongs to and must have been denved from an uneducated mind 
The nurse must refrain, once and for all, from talking to Broughton 
about such subiects 

His liteiary duties weie at this tmi^ so absorbing that it 
is difficult to understand how he found time foi so \ oluminous 
a conespondence ‘\\niile staying at Bombay in Januaiy he 
liad undertaken, at the request of I\Ir F Wyllie, the task of 
editing the essays on former policy left behind him by John 
W3dlie, one of the most brilliant and versatile men uho have 
ever adorned the Indian Civil Serviced He had also on hand 
the biography of Lord ]\Ia} o, the compilation of the “ Statistical 
Account of Bengal,” with the dnection of all the othei Gazet- 
teers throughout India, and the tvo \olumes of “Classified 
Bengal Recoids” And besides all this he vas viiting a long 
lettei to the Pall Mall Gazette and two leading articles for the 
Englishman every week The ease with vhich he passed from 
one function to anothei, keeping the complicated webs distinct 
in his mind, is tiuly amazing The home letters show these 
manifold energies in action 

To Mrs Huntcr 

Axigust 16, 1874 

I get such enthusiastic notes from Sii Wilham Wyllie about my 
life of his son and the volume of essays The old man seems to 
live in John Wylhe's memorj’^ The mother added a P S to the 
last lettei "God bless you and rewaid you foi youi gi eat kind- 
ness to our dear son ' ” The book will be only a model ately good 
one, but it will give pleasuie to many kind people I am anxious 
to hear what you thmk of the first thiee chapteis of the "Life of 

^ Diary of 11th January 1874 
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Bengal, each mth strongly niaiked views, two Membeis of Council, 
two Chief Secretaries, and two Under-Secietanes The special 
fitness vliich presumably led to my being selected for the woik 
has had but httle chance 

The Viceroy was, of couise, the chief factoi in the problem 
before Hunter, who had described him in a letter to Mi Biian 
Hodgson as 

February 26, 1873 

A calm, cold Enghshman, very slow to give Ins confidence, very 
steadfast when he has yielded it , altogether a man worth serving 
He IS a great contrast to Loid Mayo, but he has in Captain Banng 
an adviser such as no Viceroy has possessed in my time The 
Secretariat heie are void at Baring's doing so much and being 
trusted so absolutely , but just at present the Council and Secre- 
tariat aie at a low ebb in point of energy and talent, and Loid 
Northbrook is liillmg himself in trying^ to make up foi the insou- 
ciance of his colleagues 

® .) 

Thus, although ladical differences of tempeiament placed a 
gulf between Loid Noithbiook and Huntei, the latter was 
ready to acknowledge his chiefs many sterling qualities But 
as time went on the divergence between their opinions on 
famine policy became more marked Hunter believed that the 
piovision made for relieving distiess m Behar was altogethei 
excessive, and that it had been dictated by the panic at homip 
Having a practical contiol of the F^ng'hslman and rejiresenting 
India on the Pall Mall Gazette, he did not hesitate to give 
public utteiance to these views They could not have been 
palatable to his superiors, and the rathei anomalous position 
held by him became intoleiable At length, on 12th July, he 
asked Mi Frederick Greenwood to be relieved of the duty of 
Indian correspondence at the close of the year, and the editor 
regretfully assented, while he letained his biilliant contributor 
as a writer of occasional leading ai tides ^ In view of seeming 
a suitable successor. Hunter wrote to Mi James Fuirell, a 
journalist of some note, who afterwaids edited the Englishman, 
giving him at the same time his opinion on the battle with 
famine which was practically won 

^ Letter from Hunter to Mr F Greenwood, editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
of 12th July, and reply dated 10th September 1874 At the termination of 
his engagement he wrote “The tension between Government and myself 
has compelled me to choose between public usefulness as the head 
of a department and my duty to you as a correspondent I take my leave 
with very pleasant recollections of your courtesy and kindness during our 
connection ” 
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To Mn James FunnELL 

Septcmlcr 1, 1874 

Of couise tliexe m'ouH liave to be a continuity of jiohcy on the 
points Minch I have taken up In a fen months y’ou Mill have 
made youi onn mark and gone jour oMn com sc Ihe only great 
question on M’liich the Pa// ilfa// Gazette is*at piescnt pledged is 
fanune I have tried to represent public opinion here m ith fairness 
It IS that the intensity has been exaggerated, and the provnsion 
made was excessive But I also think that no certain basis for 
calculation existed at the time when the provision had to be made, 
and that afterMaids the great fact about the present famine is that 
it has been dealt Mith adequately First expenments aie alvajs 
costly’-, and this has been a very costly’ one « 

This attitude Mas naturally lesented by Hunters supenors, 
and he felt the influence of the friction thus engendeied on 
the piogiess of the “Statistical Account of Bengal.” On 7th 
Maich he furnished t^e Goveinnient nitli a pro]ecl foi en- 
abling the woik to be completed at liome in a shoi ter time and 
at less expense than Mas possible m India The English 
standard of liteiary assistance Mas much highei, vliile the cost 
was smallei than that of infeiior Moik done in the East 
Eveiy piocess connected Muth publication Mas cheaper still 
a|; home, and the India Office Mas the great storehouse of 
documents beaiing on the histoiy of the Empire Hunter, 
theiefoie, pioposed that he should be permitted to carry on 
his duties in connection m ith the “ Statistical Account of Bengal ” 
in the United Kingdom and make all airangements there foi 
the printing and issue of the volumes ^ Five months elapsed 
ere a leply was received which gave him a hope of lealising a 
poition of his scheme ^ Then began a long succession of delays 
and objections M’hich reduced the much-tried Director-General 
of Statistics to despaii The introductory volume by which 
he hoped to teach the public at home to know and appreciate 
then Indian fellow-subjects Avas suppressed Exception was 
taken to innumerable points in the six volumes already printed 
of the Statistical Account, although they had been levised by’ 
the late Lieutenant-Goveinoi and had received his impiimatui ^ 
The coirespondence dragged its Aveaiy’- length for five months, 

^ Letter to the Government of India dated 7th March 1874 

“ Letter from the Government of India dated 12th August 1874 
Letter of the Bengal Government to Hunter, 2169, dated 28th July 1874 
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and, but for the tact and patience shown by Hunter, the Avhole 
enterprise would have collapsed The diaiy foi the concluding 
portion of 1874 shows the vexations encounteied and the uttei 
weaiiness of mind and body which they pioduced 

During Octobei, I^ovember, and the first part of December I 
was constantly ailing, overv orked and dispirited by the delays and 
vacillation of Government legardmg the futuie airangement of 
my office Plodded along at Simla, doing m}'^ work like a hoise on 
a mill, but too low and miseiable to wiite 1113 '^ diary I gave up my 
Pall Mall Gazette letteis at the beginning of December W 3 dlie's 
Essa 5 '^s stood still, but I managed to go on \v^th Loid Ma 3 ’^o’s 
Biography in an uncertain and faltering manner In November I 
made a tour mto the interioi, and had a biacing fortnight among 
the foiests and snovs of the Himalayas The rest and change of 
air temporaiily reciuited me, but, on my letuin, I became so ill 
that the Cml Suigeon of Snnla gave me a medical certificate and 
insisted on my app^ung for two years' leave of absence 

Sir Dichaid Temple probably saw that the destiuction of 
the edifice laised by so many yeais of patient labour must 
follow the departure of the only man in India capable of 
completing it, and that the lionoui of his Government was at 
stake The fact lemains that on 14th December he summoned 
Hunter by telegiam to Calcutta in ordei to discuss m peison 
the many questions at issue Health and spirits came bac^c 
like magic, and, within a few houis of leceiving these ordei s, 
ITunter had packed up his recoids and given full instructions 
to his office. Leaving Simla at 2 r ji , he galloped down the 
road to the 1 ail way station on lelays of hoises, and accomplished 
fifty-seven miles befoie daik ^ 

A few days aftei his ariival in Calcutta he had a stoimy 
interview vith Sir Richaid Temple, who was natuially sore at 
the opposition to his famine policy laised by Huntei in the 
press The following day was spent in discussion, m which the 
position was handled in a calmer mood The charm which 
Hunter always brought into personal inteicouise slowly worked, 
and on 26th December, aftei a whole day spent in exchanging 
views, the foimei foes had a “touching leconciliation ” Sir 
Richard Temple placed the whole conduct of negotiations with 
the Supreme Government in Huntei ’s hands, and asked him to 

^ Diary of 14th December 1874 
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be his guest at his suburban palace, Behedeie, after a con- 
templated toui m Central India ^ It is impossible to lead the 
notes, made while the phases of this compact i\cic still fiesh in 
the writer’s memoiy, without lendering a tiibute to Sii 
Richaid’s good sense and to a quality with nliich he is not 
generally credited the magnanimity which subordinates the 
indulgence of personal pique to the achievement of a public 
end 

This great success gave back the peace of mind which is 
often the harbinger of returning strength Hunter started 
] 0 )ously for Ra]putana, reaching the, headquarters of the 
iSiitish Agency, A]mir, on 80th December There he found 
Ml A C Lyall encamped with a following of 1500, besides 
innumerable camels, horses, and cattle, the accessories of his 
position as Agent to the Governor -General After two days’ 
hard work in organising the Gazetteer arrangements, relieved 
by a ball, two dinner-parties, and New Year’s revels, he was 
driven out by the Lyalls to 

The holy City and lakes of Pushkaia, the only shrine in India 
wheie Brahma- worship is kept up It is a strange mixture of 
Vishnuism, Sivaism, and something far older - 

‘ He returned to Calcutta by way of Ja}pur and Agra on 
6th January, and was received at Belvedere by Sir Richard 
Temple The next few da} s were devoted to framing a Minute 
in conceit with his host, which summed up the progress of the 
“ Statistical Account of Bengal,” and suggested a method for 
speedily completing it The information regarding seventeen 
districts had been already printed, filling 2250 pages octavo 
For the rest, materials in the shape of 20,000 pages of MS 
were available, but the task of compilation had not begun 
Sir Richard Temple proposed entrusting the vv'oik to five 
Assistants in the Covenanted Civil Service, to be placed at 
Hunter’s disposal and specially trained by him He would be 
permitted to proceed to England after distributing the work 
yet to do in the interior among these young men, but w ould 

^ Diary of 24th to 27th December 1874 

* Diary of 1st January 1875 Brahma is the Zeus of the Hindu Pantheon, 
the Creative Principle in the Triad to which Vishnu the Preserver and Siva 
the Destroyer belong It is only in human nature that his altars should be 
deserted for those of his more useful colleagues 
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return in November to visit the district vlieie opeiations weie 
in progress 1875 vas to be spent m England in pnirting and 
bunging out the entire Gazetteer, foi iihich bventy-tliree 
months vere allotted Hunter was held lesponsible foi its 
final form, the literaiy execution, and the whole of the technical 
details connected wi^li jiublication, Tlie IVImute concluded 
with an expiession of the Lieutenant-Goveinor‘’s entire con- 
fidence in his energy, knowledge, and ability ^ The design so 
clearly expressed was appioved by the Supreme Government on 
the 28th January 1875.- On the same day Hunter reported to 
that authority that the machinery for producing the Gazetteer 
throughout the rest of India was voiking with tolerable 
smoothness, and that, except in Madias, vheie conservatism 
and jealousy of control were ingrained, the vhole undertaking 
was within measurable distance of completion 

Some w'eeks must elapse ere the sanction of the Secretary of 
State could be obtained foi the proposition of the Government 
of India They were employed in a trip to Chittagong, a port 
on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, which might have 
supplanted the infant Calcutta as metropolis of India had the 
British succeeded in iviesting it from natne rule in 1689^ It 
is now the terminus of a trunk line connecting the Assam Tea 
District with the seaboard but in 1875 the only access thither 
lay by steamer From Chittagong Hunter went up the river, 
on winch it stands, to the headquarters of the Hill Tracts, a 
vast expanse of forest-clothed highlands inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes From this place he gave his wife a picture of these 
little known parts 

The Chittagong Hill Tiacts foim one side of the watershed 
between Bengal and Burma They are the wildest and in some 
respects the most beautiful regions I have ever seen The nvei 
winds into them, with hills and precipices on either bank, and 
every inch of the landscape is covered with masses of bamboo, 
broad-leafed plantains, and forest trees The tubes which inhabit 
it do not know the use of the plough, but burn patches of the 
jungle, and aftei cultivating the dealing for th>ee yeais with hoes, 
deseit it and move onwards^ The woods aie filled with nearly 

^ Minute of Sir Bichard Temple, dated Sth January 1875 

^ Letter from the Government of India, No 133, dated 28th January 1876. 

^ See Hunter’s “Histoiy of British India,” vol ii , 262-64 

^ This process is termed “ Jhuming ” It is common to all hill tribes on 
our Northern and Eastern frontiers, and is the bugbear of forest officers 
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every soit of wild animal, from the elephant, rhinoceros, and tigei, 
to the Java spanow, which alights on a field in vast flocks and 
devouis its Cl ops in a few hours 

On his letuin to Calcutta he enteiecl on the iiksomc task of 
teaching his five young assistants how to put into shape the 
ciude mateiial collected foi the Ga^etteei Tno of them ha\e 
since iisen to distinction Mi H II Ilisle}, C S I , as Census 
Commissionei in 1901, has peifoimed the unexampled feat of 
recoiding the population of oui Eastein Empiie in a foitnight, 
and Ml H M Kisch has diiecled the Indian Post Office 
They owe much to the habit of sustained toil and the taste foi 
statistical leseaich implanted in them by Huntei‘'s sedulous 
tiaimng It lasted almost without inteimission for thiee 
weeks, and not till 13th Match did the last of them leate 
Calcutta, aimed iiitlirthe skeleton Distiict Account to sene 
as a model for his compilation 

Four days latei Huntei received a telegiam from lMa]oi 
Owen Burne in London, informing him that his scheme foi 
the pieparation of the Statistical Account had passed the 
India Council, and on 19th Maich his suspense was set at rest 
by oideis from the Government authoiising his departuie to 
Euiope ^ His assistant and the bulky records of the office had 
been already despatched homewaids Hunter followed them 
without delay, reaching London ViCt Biindisi on 18th April 
1875. 

Speeding onwards to Edinbuigh without a day’s delay, he 
found Mis Hunter and the children established at 6 Giosvenor 
Street The day of meeting was one of gieat rejoicing, and 
the home cieated by his wife satisfied his lathei exacting 
standard But the calls of literature left him scanty leisure 
for the enjoyment of family life The first volume of the “ Life 
of Lord Mayo” was passing through the press. The diary foi 
18th May notes that 

The Hon Robhi*t Bourke came this morning foi breakfast 
We went over the first 112 pages of the book together, and I 
resolved with much regret to stiike out seveial interesting letters 
in deference to Lady Mayo’s wishes 


^ Letter from the Government of Bengal, dated 19th March 1875 
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At Ihc same time lie i\as engaged in willing the Indian 
ai tides foi I\^essl^ A C Illack's new editioir of tlie 
“Enc^dopa-'dia Biilnnniai ' 'i'lien tlieic was tlie weary ic- 
Msion of ])roofs of tlie “Slaii'^lual Account of Bengal,'” ''liidi 
took all the pleasme out of o\i‘'tence.’ aifd the E^sa^s of 
John W\llie did not* stand still 'j'ho‘-e multifaiioiis labours 
weie lightened In the assistance of his pinatc sctielai I^fi 
J S Cotton, Fellow of 'J'liniU College, 0\foid. while music 
anti a dailv drne ga\c some lelicf to the o\ci -tasked hi am 
Thus on 17th IVIa} we find Ilmitci spending the e\cning with 
Bancroft's “ Ilistoi} of the United States,*' while his wife pla\cd 
the piano oi th'imboi oigaii ,V few weeks aftei wauls he was 
wiapt up in Gieen's “Shoit IIistoi\ of the Biitish I’cojile,” 
which spiang at once into almost unexampled demand Its 
appeaiance demolished a fa^omltc sdien\p, for, as we ha\c seen, 
Huntci had laid the foundation of an cnteijnisc on exactly 
similar linas So tuie it u that in a highh dei eloped cnih- 
sation human thought seems to inn in gioo\e'. and ideas occui 
simultaneously to minds which aie fai ajiait. The disajiponit- 
nient did not ]iieient the would-be chionicler of national life 
fioni lendeiingfull justice to the author wlio had anficipated him - 

On 19th June the famil) staited on a tom to the FiiighsU 
Lakes Iluntei had Di Johiison’s lo\e fo* lapid dining, 
especially w hen the ribbons weie handled b\ himself lie had 
puichased a Stanhope phaeton and a jiair of young hoises, 
winch could, if need be, be iidden In this he dlo^e his wife 
and childien thiough IMofiat, Ecclefcchan, and Cai lisle to 
Kesw’ick and ‘Wmdeimeie Nothing escajied Ills obseivation 
At Gietna Gieen, foi instance, he noted a tombstone msciibed 
to two biotheis who depaited this life aged 110 and 111 yeais, 
and the curious fact that one of the famous maiiiages had been 
celebrated by a w^eavei no latei than the pievious Satin day 
week ^ He paited with Mis Iluiitei and the childien at 

^ Diary of 11th June 1875 

- Diary of 8th June, “Reading Green’s ‘History of the British People ’ 
Truly a great book ” 

“ Diary of 24th June 1873 Under the Scottish Civil Law a declaration of 
marriage before witnesses is binding on both parties Gretna Green, as the 
nearest village to the English border, was a famous resort of runaway couples, 
but its raison d’Clre was destroyed by an Act of 183G, which made a residence 
of twenty-one days in Scotland obligatory on one at least of the postulants 

a 
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Winclermeie, and ^^ent alone to London by tram in older to 
aiiange with Messis Smith & Elder foi the publication of his 
“Life of Loid Mayo” While these negotiations iieic in 
piogiess, the young authoi plunged with zest into the man\ 
delights of London in mid-season. Music i\as ahvays the chief 
of these in his eyes On 3id July he mote 

Yesteiday evening I ivent alone to liear Patti in Hon Gjoiavm 
It was a great mght, and stalls were not to be bad at anj price, 
so I saw the whole thing for half a crowai from the amphitheatre 
How^ paltiy the mimic passions of the stage seemed from such a 
height ' This moining I attended service at St Paul’s, not quite 
perfect, although stnking in man)’’ wa 3 S p-om its smoothness and 
calm powei 

Thiee days later he lunched with Lady WyJlie, meeting 
the Righc Hon W P. Adam, of Blair Adam, his hostess’s 
son-in-law ^ In the evening he lieaid ’iVagnei’s Lohengrin at 
Diury Lane The new music w’as then looked askance at by 
the profession in England, but it made its way to Huntei’s 
heart He pronounced the opeia “most v ondeifull} beautiful ” - 

The conclusion drawm fiom a closer acquaintance with this 
side of English public life is stated in a letter to Mis 
Hunter 

July 11, ISTl 

What I have seen this time in town has almost decided me 
against looking fonvard to a Parhamentaiy career No man can 
hve that life in an earnest sense without sacnficing the comfort 
and sweetness of his home This season I have seen much of 
three men, very different in themselves, but each followang the 
same hnes The first is Wilham Adam, the Liberal Whip, and the 
real mamspnng of his paity He has adequate means, a beautiful 
place m Scotland, and a house in Eaton Square Well, he never 
gets home till 2 am, and is off again shortly after ten He sees 
his wife for about an hour and a half in the day, and though she 
IS charming and popular, she is so utterly tired of London racket 
that she stays with the children in Scotland except during three 
months of the yeai Robert Bourke is another well-born, well 
manied, iich enough for all purposes, but practically homeless 
The thud is Frank Row’sell, as good a man as the others, with 

1 Mr Adam was then “Liberal "Whip” — charged with the arduous duty 
of mustering members of his party at Parliamentary divisions He became 
Governor of Madras in August 1880, and died there in the May following 

“ Diary of 6th July 1875 
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an excellent wife ^ He has not the advantages of lank and wealth 
possessed by them He is making his way , woiks hapd all day 
and goes the weaiy lound of society till one oi tvo in the morning 
I would not live the hves of these peojile foi the gieatest success 
that they could yield I am moie and moie convinced that oui 
duty is to live quietly and lovingly with our children^ bunging 
them UJ5 Avellj and clinging to each othei with undivided heaits 
Theie is no success m hfe to be compaied with that 

The news that little Mabel was suffeiing fiom a childish 
malady took the anxious fathei fiom the tuiinoil of London 
He cancelled all engagements and huiiied noithwaids to find 
his dailing neail}’- lestoied to health, and then to lesume the 
tenoi of his home-life It is thus described in the diaiy 

\Zth August 1875 Paid the penalty of oveiwoik in a terrible 
neuralgic fit Tried to get up at 2 p m , but found my left eye 
qmte blind, and was driven back to bed ^ Foi the last week I 
have been in a state of sleeplessness and painful depiession fiom 
overwoik This attack will set me light again 

27th August Wiote the title-page and table of contents foi 
"Wylhe’s Essays” Finished leading the MS memoir, and sent 
the whole to the piintei Thank Heaven that woik is done ' 2 

Scptemhei Laid the foundation-stone for a new house at 
9 Douglas Crescent, Edinbuigh Broughton, Willie, and Mabel 
each gave the thiee obhgatoiy taps 

3rd Septemhei Woiking haid at the "Statistical Account df 
Bengal ” Finished the preface of my fiist five volumes, and they 
all go out to India by this mail The Doctor has promised to 
keep me going foi anothei week with stiychnme 

Qth September Giindmg at Loid Mayo’s Life — the internal 
administration, but making no way I fall back m despaii on the 
mechanical woik of my Statistical Account 

\2th September To Blau Adam, the home of the Right Flon 
W P Adam A house that might send a member to Paihament , 
it forms an iriegulai village In the afternoon the house-paity 
had a long walk thiough the woods to Benaity 

Happy the man who, fiee fiom paity. 

Looks out fi om his window on honny Benai ty ” 

— Shei idan 

^.Ist September Returned leluctantly tf^-day to Giosvenoi 
Stieet My conscience has been piickmg me, and I must get 

^ The late Mr Frank Eowsell was an Admiralty official, a journalist in his 
spare moments, and an old friend of Hunter’s 

2 “ Essays on the External Policy of India,” by the late J W S Wyllie, 
edited by Hunter, was published by Smith & Elder on December 15, 1875,* 
after the editor’s departure for India 
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Lord Ma} o done by the second week in Octobci Got to work at 
once, and 'also lesumed Latin lessons with little Broughton 

22nd Septcmhei — Altei a long lapse I lecommence my diarj^ 
I was so crushed with iioik and anxiety to get Loid Mayo in two 
volumes, Wylhe’s Essays .ind the fiist five volumes of my Statis- 
tical Account off my hands befoie staitinj^ foi India, that I had 
neither stiength noi spiiits left for my little daily entries I had 
also the worry of getting the "Encyclopsedia Butannica ” articles on 
India done to the end of “C” Oui daily hie ^vas as follows 
Rose at 7 45 and bieakfasted in time to allow Bioiighton to reach 
die Edmbuigh Academy by nine I often ^\alked part of the 
way with him Fiom 9 30 to 2 I voiked in the libiaiy, giving an 
horn in the com se of the morning to my three assistants, la} ing 
out the lines of their vork and commenting on ivhat they had 
done At two we lunched, my secietary. Mi J S Cotton, 
generally joining us At 2 30 ve drove out in the stanhope, or, 
if I could not spare an lioui, Jessie was driven in the landau At 
last I had the jileasui q, of turning out v itli tv o young nags as 
nearly thoroughbred as I wanted for a phaeton They are, per- 
haps, a trifle too light for the landau, and one has jiroved thoi- 
oughly vicious in the saddle About four ve letuined, and I 
worked again till 8 pm, when ve dined Many a pleasant little 
party we had, with R Vary Campbell as oui most fiequent guest 
Then there was music on the piano oi oigan, and so very tired to 
bed My children have been a source of homely delight, and I 
leave them and my dearest ivife ivitli a heai’y heart 

On 19th Novembei 1875 the “ Life of the Earl of Mayo ” 
was published in London ^ It was truly a laboui of love, foi 
its author was under undying obligation to the statesman who 
gave him a caieei woitliy of his talents Fust we see the 
biilliant, waim-hearted Irishman in his countiy-home, then 
learning all the secrets of administiation during twenty years 
of Parliamentary life and five given to duties as arduous as 
have fallen to the lot of any admiiiistiatoi Then the scene 
shifts to India, and the whole mechanism of the Impeiial 
Government stands revealed Loid Mayo’s financial measuies, 
which delivered India from the slough of perennial deficit, are 
told by his trusted Ministei, Sii John Stiachey Sii James 
Stephen contiibutds a splendid essay on the great legislative 
enactments ivhich made the late Viceroy’s short reign so niemoi- 

^ “A Life of the Earl of Mayo, Fourth Viceroy of India,” by W W 
Hunter, B A , LL D , of Her Majesty's Bengal Civil Service, two vols Smith 
& Elder, London, 1875 A second edition appeared in 1876, and the ivork 
was afterwards compressed into one volume for the “ Eulers of India Series ” 
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able His militaiy leforms and the masteily foiei^n policy 
which made a fiiend of the sullen Amir of Afghanistan^ and 
brought all the feudatoiy princes of India to Loid Mayo’s 
feet, Aveie sketched fiom infoimation given by his fiiend, 
Majoi Owen Buriie. , 

But, splendid as was the pageant thus piesented to the 
leadei, he turned with zest to the delineation of a beautiful 
and fascinating charactei Of his eaily pation Hunter wrote, 
that “it was impossible to woik neai him without loving him 
He had a tendei consideiation and a noble tiustfulness which 
plucked allegiance fiopi the heaits of men ” ^ How grievous 
was the national loss when this great caieei was cut short by 
the assassin’s knife is seen in this book as in the course of 
Indian history There are few pages in the whole lange of 
literatuie so piegnant with diamatic pcf^ver as those which tell 
the stoiy of his tiagic end The Life was leceived with ap- 
pioval by the pi ess Foui hundied copies weie sold on the 
fiist day of publication, and six hundied duiing the fiist week 
But the authoi lated even moie highly than public esteem 
the many tokens of giatitude which he leceived fiom those 
who knew and loved his subject best The widowed Countess 
wiote 

Fiom The Countess of Mayo 

December 6, 1875 

You have ceitamly succeeded in diamng a peifect and truthful 
pictuie of his lovely chaiactei, and as such — independently of any 
othei point it is to me a piecious possession 

Ml W E Gladstone, in thanking the author for a presen- 
tation copy, showed a candour which did not always maik his 
utterances as regards a political opponent In the thud peison 

^ Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, K O I E , in his fascinating boob, “ The 
Indian Borderland ” (1901), wrote — “Then followed the memorable durbar 
of February 1869, when Sher All met Lord Mayo at Ambeyla (Ambala) 
Never was a more successful function held on Indian soil This desirable 
result must be largely credited to the personal influence of that prince among 
India Viceroys, Lord Mayo Gifted with a singular charm of manner, and 
that fine and commanding presence which is ever considered by Orientals as 
inseparable from the attributes of greatness, he produced on Sher Ah an 
effect which it is difficult to over estimate The opinion has often been 
expressed by Indian politicians that, had Lord Mayo lived, the war of 1878 
would never have taben place 

" “Life of the Earl of Mavo,” vol ii p 345 
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and the Inboiiou&ly tiaced chaiacteis nliicli ^\cie so widely 
known a" few ycais ago lie wiotc 

Indisposition li.is lelnided Ins can ftil c\nniinalion of the 
Avork foi some d.ijs, but he now cordiillj {onc:raliiIalcs Dr 
Hiintei on tlic success and skill with wlncli he lias Ircaltd an 
arduous siib]ecl, and the lusticc winch be has done to n noble 
chaiactei 

Congiatulations came, too, fiom jMajoi Owen Bnnie, wlio, 
as Loid Mayo’s iMilitar} Scciclaiy knew him as intimately 
as an} of his colleagues 

( JicniihtT 17, lS7£i 

From what I lieai on all sides there is i^eneial jiraise and 
approval of }our v\ork I like it nnmensel} invself The political 
chaptci IS much canvassed, and not alto^fethcr .ipproved 1)} L ird 
Lawn cnee’s fiiends, who shrink from the eoinji irisoii driwn between 
his pohc} and that of i^rd ]Ma 3 o I w.irned }ou of tins bidore- 
handj .ind j'ou altered a woid here and there, but not t !iom;h 
to suit these people I have been much lated about tins, 
but I stand by all }ou sa) Alter all, the tonte\t renders it 
cle.ii that Majo disliked the Thibetan pohc} of his predecessor, 
and you stite this ficcl} in the middle and the latte** jiortion 
of the chaptci It is a cm ions bit of history Between 1863 
and 1868 Lawrence icfuscd all helj) to the stiu 2 :"hng Amir, 
Shci All, and said "I will suppoil wlioevci wins" This caused 
the continuance of the cml war, which otherwise would not 
have lasted a week Then he turned immd <ind held out 
his hand to the rightful claimant It was this attitude, and 
not that of the picv'ious fiv*e }cais, that Lord Mavo heaitily 
endoised when he told Shei Ah at the Ambala durbar th.it he 
would “^v'levv with sev'ere chspleasuie .all .ittempts of his riv.als 
against him" Hovvevci it is all vei)' nice indeed, and I only 
mention this to show you what is said at the Clubs 

The call of duty look Huntei to India while the tide 
of applause was at its highest And he went foith alone, 
foi the childien had i cached an age when lesidence in the 
tropics should he avoided and the mothei’s caie is indispensable 
On 18th Novembei he bade them a sad faiewell and tiavelled 
to London in a ^.sleeping caiiiage then a new invention 
On the 28th he i cached Venice, which was in those days a 
poit of depaituie foi the Indian mail-steam eis 
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Thf unnatuial seveiance of domestic ties is the heaviest 
penalty paid by Europeans who protect or govern our 
possessions in the East Hunter felt this parting with his 
dear ones most acutely, although he knew that he could see 
them agam in the spring of 1876 From Venice he mote 

To Mrs Huntebi 

November 24, 1875 

I leached Turin on Tuesday evemn^, too tired to Aviite, and 
so telegraphed to you After dinner I went to the Opeia and 
heard some second-iate music in a dingy house The performance 
was relieved from boiedom by a capital .ballet, which told the 
stoxy of a man led to peidition by a demon in the gmse of a 
beautiful damsel The idea was admirably rendered by a shrunken 
Geiman girl with great, deep-set black eyes, who is ci eating an 
immense sensation among the Tunn people Next mornmg I 
staited again befoie nine and leached Vemce in twelve hours 
My fellow-tiavellei was a Russian lady with her little boy, who 
was on the ivay to the South of Europe for the sake of health 
from an outpost on the Central Asian frontier It fell to my lot 
to carry the child to the gondola when we aiiived, and I was 
not Sony when the day’s complacency Avas ovei and I found myself 
snug in bed smoking your pipe and reading Leshe Stephen’s 
"Hours in a Libraiy ” I lead BioAvmng’s ncAV poem "The Inn 
Album” in the tiain It is a sad Avork, for it shows that the man’s 
gioAvth in nobleness has stopped London Society and constant 
dining out have choked his higher natuie, and, so fai as I can 
judge of him by his Avoiks, the dechne dates from the death of his 
Avife ^ I forgot to mention that on the journey from Calais to Pans 
Ave had an amusing scoundrel m my carnage, Avho insisted on 
keeping me aAvake by stones of hoAv he had "done” A’^anous 
custom officers, chiefly because they had treated him as a gentleman 
and a bond fide tiaveller My soul lejoiced to see him marched 

1 The "Inn Album ” was published in Nov£.mber 1875 It is a novelette 
in harsh and scrannel verse, and was a bitter pill for Browning’s most 
devoted admirers 
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off between t'rto gentl.irmcs nt tlic Pnris stntion for .illcmptin/? 
to smuijgi’c bre.ums I cannot bcc^in to describe Vcnicf It is 
the saddest, stateliest, .md most licnntifiil tilling I have ever seen 
Its half iinned giandeiii suits in) loneliness I am leiribl) solilnr), 
and long for you all in a iiay I cannot describe 

He lenchecl Madias aftci a joinnea aeioss India from 
Bomba) on Isl, Januai) ISTG, and stiaiglitiwu embaiked on 
the aichioiis task of lefoiming Die local nictliods of ga/cttcer 
compiling The Sonllicrn Piciidcne) had alna)s cn)0)ed 
semi-indeiieiiclenee of Viccicgal control, aiul its adininisliators 
eie veiy jealous of intcifeicncc fioin a Bengal ofiicei They 
had held out ag.unsl the sjslcni adopted b) the icsL of India, 
and declined to appoint a pioiineial editor oi to lefei to the 
heads of depaitments foi statistics of the mIioIc l*rcsidenc) . 
The distiict officcis i\cie diieclcd to frame gazetteers of their 
charges separately, aiurtho results ucre endless iciteialion and 
enormous ivaste of time and laboui Hunter had tuo inter- 
views vith the ncM Go\einoi, the Duke of Buckinglmni and 
Chandosjvhom he thought “a keen business man ivith an air of 
thoroughness,”^ and aftei the second he luote miDi a sense of 
tiiumph “ I have managed the business, I Dunk, but it Mill be 
a^tough job to viencli these people into the light wa) ” 

This success achieved, he leciosscd India by lail to Ivahan, 
and thence proceeded to Calcutta On ai living at the cajiital 
he was piostiated by dysentery, which often attacked him when 
his other foe, neuralgia, was quiescent But he found a true 
friend in Dr Joseph Ewart, who insisted on nursing him into 
convalescence While at this excellent physician’s house he 
wTote 

26 //i Janumy 1876 — Woikmg all day m bed and reading at 
intervals Bret Haite's fascinating " Luck of RoanngGimp” In 
the evening I pulled myself togetliei and dined at Goveinment 
House Lord Noithbrook took me into the verandah alone, and 
said that he had lead my "Life of the Earl of Majo” Avith much 
pleasure, that it ivas an excellent ivork, and conhimed nothing to 
Avhich Government z'ould object He was good enough to piaise 
my tact and disci etion in getting ovei delicate ground 

Testimony as gratifying of the value of the Essays of 
John Wylhe was received about this time from his hero’s 
brother 


^ Diary of 2nd January 187G 
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From Mr FraMv Wylue 

Jamtanf 10, 1876 

The Essays have been noticed b}' most of our papers Iiere 
The -vievs set forth do not, of course, meet Yith mucli .ipplause in 
da)s -when tlie cry is all fm action on the frontier, but the authoi is 
kindly spoken of by all, and the publication is not disapproved of 
by any except, pel haps, the At /iciKvttm, which indulged in a little 
captious ciiticism ^ 

The main ob]ect of the fl} ing visit to India v as to gauge 
the progress made by his Bengal assistants on the “Statistical 
Account ’ On 22nd Jaiiuaiy he nrote 

Finished my ariangements vitli the Lieutenant-Governor at 
Belvedeie Presented a statement of ni}' voik, district by district 
Sir Richard Temple i.as much pleased, wrote a flattering resolution 
there and then, and oideied it to be inserted, vitli all the papers, 
in the Calciiiia Gazette • 

A few days latei Huntei staited on a iiver tup to Assam, 
the Gazetteer of vliich he letained in his oivn hands In those 
times the little express jiassenger sleaineis nhich daily plough 
the rivers Mere unknown, and the journey to the tea district 
ivas made in ponderous craft, M’liich occupied as loiigm reaching 
the confines of Assam from Calcutta as the overland journey 
tluthei from England The incidents of iiier travel in those 
easy-going days are Mvidly poitiajed in the diary 

21th Jamiarij — On board the steamer P/ogrevv, Captain Butcher, 
stiuggling up the rivei Jamuna Confined to bed by dysentery, 
but lead Heibeit Spencei’s ‘'Sociology,” ed 1875 His basis is 
this 

The properties of the units deteimme those of the aggregate 
In human societ}'^, as in the human frame, continued giowth implies 
unbuilding and rebuilding of stiuctuie, Mdnch becomes, in so far, 
an impediment Query Is it as true in the one case as the other 
that the completion of the stiucture involves an arrest of its groivth 
and fixes the society in the type which it has i cached ^ This is 
certainly so Mitli the Hindus Ihen highly aiticiilated caste 
system has created enormous vested interests, Mdnch are consoli- 
dated and protected against all change * 

^ The writer, who had ]ust retired from the Bombay Civil Sen ice, bewailed 
the change m terms which will find an echo in many an Anglo Indian’s heart 
“ We never know the value of a thing until we lose it I was fond of India, 
and proud of my service and the position I had attained in it So I feel at 
times low-spirited at the severance from all that had occupied my time, hopes 
and interests for so many yeais ” 
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The tiavellei in India peipetually tieads the dust of 
foigotterf empiies, and finds tiaces of buiied civilisation 
where silence no>v leigns supieme In the depths of forests 
inhabited only by the tiger he lights on vast leseivoiis, temples 
and palaces The iiver banks of the Gangelic delta aie always 
alternately precipitous and flat, foi the alfuvial action eats into 
the land on the one side, and deposits the dch is, in the foim of 
silt, on the othei The perpendiculai wall of clay oi sand thus 
pioduced shows stiata of bioken pottery foi twenty oi tliiity 
feet In othei paits the giound is coveied foi many square 
miles, aftei a shower of lain, with exquisitely cut beads of 
agate and rock ciystal So, in spaisel} -peopled Assam, Huntei 
noted a mound, sixty feet bioad, lunning paiallel with the 
liver bank foi foity miles, and Captain Butthei told him that 
he had counted twenty rtw o iingcd wells falling into the iiver 
at one time on the high bank of the Biahmaputia ^ 

The navigation of the huge steamei, which towed a pair of 
flats laden with merchandise, piled beside the deck cabins, w as 
a peiennial souice of inteiest to his keenly active mind He 
learnt that a vessel anchoring in mid-stieam often inteicepted 
silt enough to cause her to take ground fiimly and become half 
embedded in the sand In ordei to extiicate hei, it w as necessaiy 
to excavate a new channel with the spade, and, in fact, the 
best way of studying the seciets of fluvial action was to make 
a liver 

Itli Fehruaiy — Take a silt bank, and a handsome iivei with 
tributaries, cutting banks, and a delta complete can be manufactuied 
for ten shillings Captain Butchei once wriggled the Progress 
ovei half-a-mile of mud in five weeks, each of hei paddles moving 
sepaiately Supeistition, so engiained in the human mind, eveiy- 
wheie asciibes the vexatious delays to supernatuial agency On 
one of the voyages of the Progress he saw a Fakn ivaving a cotton 
garment at che dooi of his foiest cell on the bank, and the steamer 
was unable to pass foi thiee da3's The ciew secietly sent a boat 
on shoie with a peace-offeiing of twenty rupees to the holy man, 
but still the paddlescchmned the muddy water in vain At last a 
baby belonging to an English couple on board yielded u]! its little 
life, and the Fakir shouted to the captain ''You too have paid 
the price of an English child , now you may go on ' ” And the 
steamer foiged slowly up stieam 

^ Diary of 7th February 1876 
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To Mns Hunteh 

February 11 , 1876 

This travelling is very pleasant I ha\ e a good cabin on deck, 
and the •weather is cool and bi .icing Two of tlie passengeis aie, 
bke myself, doing the as hole A’^o},age One is a Avealthy plantei 
making the tom of hij tea estates , the other a sporting Calcutta 
attorney out for a holiday The hatter has an assortment of guns 
and pistols Asdiich he lets off all the da}' long .at the .illigiitois 
baskmg on the sandbanks, or the thick flocks of 2iehc.ans goiging 
themselves Asitli fish m the shalloAss Then Ase have casuals — noAv 
a local planter, anon a membei of the Assam Commission Fiom 
one of these I got .an account he had prepared of an obscure hill 
tube, AS Inch as ill figure in my Statistical Account, from another 
the promise of a history of the State of Kuch Beh.n Another, 
the Geneial commanding m Assam, will ftamsli a sketch of its 
military histoi}’^ and the distiibution of its forces In a couple of 
days I shall reach the Chief Commissioner at Sibsagar, and settle 
Avath hun the compilation of my Gazetteec 

This hope ss as baffled by the absence of the magnate in the 
hills, and Hmitei letuined to Calcutta, Asdiithei he had 
summoned his fis^e assistants to a confeience on the piogiess of 
the Statistical Repoit Aftei a foi blight’s haid A\oik Aiith 
these collaboiatois he bent his couise homewaids, leaching 
Bombay on 10th Maich Heie he busied himself in acqmiing 
specimens of Indian ait work to giace the new home at 9 
Douglas' Cl escent, Edinbuigh 

To Mns HuNiEn. 

Maich 13, 1876 

My Avhole morning has been taken up by the great Jaflu 
Sulaiman, the most famous caivei of Avood m India It is no easy 
job teaching the natives of tiopical climes to make a mantelpiece, 
an article of fuinituie aaIucIi they have ncA’^ei seen, especially as 
I have no model or even sketch to shoAv them HoAvevei, by dint 
of infinite talking, I am beating the piopei conception into then 
brains To-moiroAv I am to see the mantelpiece for oui hall in the 
lough placed against a Avail The visit of the Pimce of Wales has 
put everything back, as H R H has simply sAvept aAvay all the 
pottery I had chosen even patterns maiked^Avith my OAvn name, 
but I shall have 1700 beautiful tiles foi ora dado shipped to 
England m July The only Avay to get Avoik done heie is to go 
daily to the potteis and carpenteis and make their lives mildly 
miseiable by one’s peisistence So I shall lemain the whole Aveek 
as the guest of Mi Mawell Melvill, run up to the hill station of 
Matheran foi a feAV days, and descend, very fiesh, on the unhappy 
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aitificeis On Fiiday evening I dined •with a paity at tlic Byculla 
Club, andrliad a gloiious yachting tup among the moonlit islands 
winch lasted till 1am On Saturday I dined Mith Mi J Camp- 
bell, my Bombcay Gazctleei editoi, and then drove my host out in 
a baiouche to a moonlight picnic of champagne .ind ices in the 
jialm gloves at Malnm We jiouicd out libations on the rocks, 
Mith the salt spiay dashing ovei us I got back in the sm.ill 
houis I am looking aftei Colonel Meadons I’ajlor, the Indian 
novelist 1 He A\as sent out foi the cold wcathei to Haidarabad 
by Sn Wilh.im Jcnnei, but has faiil}’’ biokcn dovn Poor old man ' 
it IS fifty-two yeais since he entered the Haidarabad Contingent as 
a subaltern, and he has now become so blind and parah tic that lie is 
earned about like a child by his dauglitcr and a faithlul Irish \alet 
To-day I am taking Miss Meadov s Ta} lor to see my pottci’s at v ork, 
and will see them safely shipped off foi Bui ope on the morroM 

On I9tli Maicli Huntei Msited Matheian, a hill lesoit 
within thiee and a half houis of the capital, and had 

Long solitary rides among the citron gro\ cs and along rocky 
promontories poised in mid air In the morning came up a sea of 
rolling clouds, through mIucIi one had peeps of the valley beneath, 
and at eventide gorgeous sunsets ovei the islands and hai boui of 
Bombay 

Ten days latei, aftei finishing six leading articles and tuo 
long lepoits to Goveininent on the piogiess of the Ga^ettecis, 
he sailed for Biindisi in the Pclan The niannei of his life on 
boaid shij) — so diffeient fiom the fai mente of the usual ovei- 
land voyager is told in the Diaiy 


Red Sea, April 6, 187G 

1 get up at 6 a m and lead on deck in my py]amas , bathe in 
delicious salt watei , bieakfast at 9? then make a little courtesy 
tour among the ladies befoie settling down to tliice houis’ steady 
reading Luncheon comes at 1 pm, and then I viite leading 
ai tides till 5 30 A constitutional on deck bungs me to the 
dinnei-houi, and so to whist until the lights aie put out at 10 p M 
Later I go on deck in undiess, and listen to C A Kellj'^ lepeating 
poetry, while I look ovei the taffiail on the moonlit sea ” 

^ Colonel Philip Meadows Taylor, C S I , Author of the “ Confessions of 
a Thug” (1839), “Tar^” (18G3), and other brilliant delineations of Indian 
society at critical stages of its history, died at Mentone on his homeward 
journey on 13th May 1876 He was also an administrator of mark, and 
rendered splendid services to the Empire, which were poorly requited by the 
Government of the day 

2 Diary, dated Red Sea, 6th April 1876 Mr C A Kelly, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, was Hunter’s contemporary, and v rote an exquisite sonnet on his 
friend’s death, which appeared in the St James's Gazette a few days after the 
funeral 
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Among the liteiature devoured on this voyage we find Loid 
Lytton’s “Coming Race,” Forster’s “Life of Gdldsmith,” 
Matthew Arnold’s Poems, in two volumes, of which, in the 
leadei’s opinion, the gem is the lines to Obeimann, and Miss 
Thackeray’s “Old Kensington,” of which he wrote “There 
IS something of her father’s depth and pathos in the last half 
of the book, when the pettinesses of description are over ” ^ 

He aiiived at Biindisi on 12th Apiil, and, after a lush 
thiough Rome, Tuiin, Pans, and London, he joined the 
expectant home cncle in Giosvenoi Stieet, Edinburgh 

His chief task was now the prepaiation of the Gazetteer, or 
“ Statistical Account of Bengal,” for which twenty-three months 
had been allowed by the local Government A week after his 
ai rival he sent the fiist five volumes complete to the Under 
Secretaiy of State,^ and announced that an edition of 625 
copies had been pimted off Thiee days latei he promised the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal that the lemainder would be 
published by the middle of November, in spite of the disti act- 
ing delays caused by the necessity of sending eveiy proof sheet 
to Calcutta for levision by the head of the Government ^ On 
31st May he foi warded to the Government of India a Quin- 
quennial Report, summing up the pi ogress made in compilirfg 
the Gazetteer of the Empiie Its successful issue was aheady 
seemed Bengal and Assam, with a quaitei of the population 
and a thud of the aiea of the peninsula, was letained in his 
own hands, in addition to his functions as Diiectoi-Geneial of 
the Gazetted s of the other provinces The pages depicting the 
native States lagged behind, because the Indian Foieign Office 
was jealous of external contiol, and the same feeling kept 
Madias from marching in line Avith the geneial movement 
But a gi eater woik remained to be piovided foi This was a 
summaiy of the contents of the Statistical Accounts, Avhich 
would place then huge accumulation of facts and figures within 
reach of the Indian admmistiator and the public at home 
Such Avas the design of the Impel lal Gazetteer of India The 

^ Diary of llth April 1876 
- Lettei of 5th May 1876 

^ Letter to the Secretary to the Goiernment of Bengal, No 225, dated Sth 
May 1876 
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question now aiose as to the inannei of executing it If unclei- 
taken in India, it might occupy six jeais, and the cost A\ould 
not be less than U?6000 jiei annum In England, on the othei 
hand, the expense of hteiaiy assistance, such as India could 
nevei supply, of punting and publication, i\erc much lowei 
The Impeiial Gazetteei might be finished at home in four 
yeais, and the annual chaiges, including the Diiectoi -General’s 
salaiy at i?1800, would not exceed 

^\niile Avaitmg foi the decision of the authoiities on the 
alternative scheme he pushed on the voik aheady in hand 
The diaiy lelates 

Qth May — Grinding ava} at mj Stilistical Account, vith 
scarcely an)’^ time foi private reading except German, vlncli I 
am studjnng vith Heir Weisse To-day I drnc mj }oung liorscs 
vithout any previous training They girafled a little at first, but 
soon learnt their rvoik 

19//^ May Finished reading George Tievely.in’s " Life of Lord 
Macaulay,” a model biograjiliy ^ 

Huntei levieved this lemaikable book in the Calcutta 
Englishman The natuie of his ciiticism nia} be gatheied 
fioin a lettei addiessed to him in August by the chief pio- 
p;^ietoi of that newspapei, one of the veiy few men vho could 
speak from peisonal lecollection of the histoiian’s biief Indian 
caieei 


From Mr J O’B Saunders 

Avgust 14, 1876 

Your Macaulay papers are excellent, and you have divined 
the true causes of the feeling which arose against the great man 
in Calcutta It Avas fostered by the lavjers, vho fancied that his 
“Black Act” Avould dimmish then business in the Mofussil - The 
agitation ivas a godsend to the press, and the indigo planters of 
LoAver Bengal joined con amoie, but those of Upjiei Bengal, being 
more independent of Calcutta mfluences, supjiorted the measuie 
George Tievelyan’s book is singularly reticent as to many im- 
portant facts of his uncle’s life in India On his aiiival, Macaulay 
was received with g^eat favour The press Avas proud of him, and 
treated the splendid revieAvs Avhicli he sent home for India Aiitli a 

^ “Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” by his nephew, now Sir George 
Trevelyan, Bart , the first edition of Avhich appeared in May 1876 

2 This Avas a measure of judicial reform which deprived Europeans in the 
pi evinces of India, styled the “Mofussil,” by Calcutta people, of their old 
privilege of bringing civil appeals before the Supreme Court 
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“one of us” soit of feeling He was asked to pieside at the St 
Andiew’s Day dinner^ held soon after he leached Calcutta^ and 
made a magnificent speech^ beginning with a doubt as to whether 
he was entitled to pose as a Scotchman It was received wnth 
prolonged applausej and I legretted that the lepoiteis of those 
days were unable to give a worthy lecoid of the effort The 
subsequent change m reeling was paitly due to what you say 
the limited conversational powers of Calcutta society and its 
inability to appreciate Macaulay, and he was not slow m ex- 
pressing his disgust Then the lawyers began to grow uritated 
with a bud which was fouling his oi\ti nest, as they said, and v’^ho 
was said to have called them a tube of hoise-leeches 

The diar}'’ takes up the lecoid 

1st June In London for three Aveeks Much engaged at the 
India Office, and dined out nightly, except once, when I gave a 
dinner at the Devonshire Club 

20th June Took leave of the Maicjuis of Salisbury befoie 
returning to Edinbuigh He and the rest of the people at the 
India Office appear well satisfied Avith my Avoik, and praise it 
officially 

2rd July Edinburgh The same work, day by day, at these 
Aveaiy proof-sheets of the Statistical Account It is going through 
the press at the late of a district per mensem, averaging 200 pages, 
five Edinburgh printing offices being engaged at the same time 1 
am also compihng more matter at the rate of a district a month, , 
and editing often reiviiting the Avoik of my five Bengal assis- 
tants 

24;f/i July Broke the monotony by commencing “ The Impeiial 
Gazetteer of India ” Reading Indian history for the purpose, and 
preparing a preliminary index of peaces, rivers, mountains, &c , to 
be described 

28th July Sent off my preliminary index to the printer , 
Avorked off all an ears, and insured our lives and hmbs in the 
Accident Insurance Company befoie staitmg on a tandem dnve 
across Scotland to Aidgarten, an Argjdlshire place Are have taken 
for the summer We tiavelled in the Stanhope phaeton, my Avife 
and self in front, Broughton and the groom on the back seat Had 
great adventures Avith the leader at ladAvay bridges and level 
crossings, but after halting at Kilsyth and Balloch, on the lovely 
southern shore of Loch Lomond, A\e arrived at our summer quarters 
on 1st August, after a drive of eighty-four miles 

2nd August Ardgarten is an old Highland mansion on Loch 
Long, bulled in fine trees and OA^ergioAim Avith laurels and evergreen 
hedges There is a park of tliirtj' acres, sloping gently to the 
beach, and at least a mile of giai'el A\alks, all in utter disrepair 
I have been A’-er}’^ busy since my arrmal in getting the grounds mto 
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sometlnng like Older, and opening up a vista among the tiees 
down to the lake Labour is veiy hard to find , in fact, tliroughout 
the Highlands it is not capital but population that is wanting , but 
the men begin to work at 4 30 a m when they are in a -willing 
frame of mind 

August Ml Robeit and the Hon Mis Elliot of Clifton 
Park came foi the day, and we had a crowded house, but -were 
veiy jolly John Hutcheson also aiiived on a visit We lounge 
under a gieat tiee in the shade, he declaiming Hoi ace, Juvenal, 
and Lucretius Oh, these delicious days of blight sunshine, s-\\iras 
in the loch and classical readings ' 

20i/i August to 9.nd Sepiembci The days pass so evenly in this 
calm, sweet place that I need not individuahse dates We are a 
laige party, with tliiee oi four guests alvays in the house, and 
changing from week to week Our postbag, specially made up for 
us at the Glasgow office, is brought to oui bedroom with earty tea 
at 7 30 I distribute the letters through the butlei, and begin 
work on my pi oof sheets, sipping tea the while We use at 9 and 
breakfast at 9 30 Then to work steadily till half past tivo, my 
secretary, Mr J S Cotton, geneially assisting me Then the 
whole family lunch togethei, and I spend the eaily afternoon, 
smoking the pipe of peace, on Livy or Mommsen’s annals Thus 
I get the two extreme methods of writing histoiy, and I really 
think that the one is no better than the otliei ^ At foui I take a 
couple of the guests foi a diive, and the lest boat oi fish The 
young hoises aie noiv perfectly broken to tandem, and give us a 
twenty-mile spin through the most glorious region of loch and 
mountain in Scotland 

I til Septeviber Nearly dead of proof-sheets, sleepless at night 
and troubled throughout the day by dysentery, the legacy of fre- 
quent attacks in India 

19th Septembei Drove bacl^to Edinburgh tandem--\\use , halted 
at Killearn , a poor little old inn and a graveyard full of Buchanans 

22nd September Paid a -^usit to my parents at Deanbuin , found 
my father suffeimg from neglected Bright’s disease My dear 
mother is the picture of health in old age 

6 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh, l6//i October One day’s work 
IS like another’s that a single description Avill serve for a week My 
principal labour is the correction of an interminable stream of proofs 
of the " Statistical Account of Bengal ” We have from 3400 to 4300 
pages m type at the same time, for laige portions have to be revised 
by c ” 


^ Theodor Mommsen’s “ Romische Geschichte ” appeared in three volumes 
in 1854-56 Freeman calls him “ the greatest scholar of our time, perhaps of 
all time ” He has the defects of the best German qualities, and is prone to 
worship brute force and worldly success, with small regard for the sanctions 
of religion and principle 
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(1) My secretarj’’, Mr J S Cotton, or myself 

(2) The Assistant in Bengal in -nliose province the mf),tter falls 

(3) The Bengal Government 

Then all the corrections made are mcorpoiated into a revised 
proof under mj ovn eye I am now diavnog up a list of ai tides 
to be dealt vitli m the ''Imperial Gazetteer” with leference to all 
sources of infoimation tipen to me Finall}’^, I am reading Indian 
histor}’ greedily, in order to refresh my memor}^ for the account of 
India and the great pro^nncial articles in the " Imperial Gazetteer ” 
It IS a tremendous struggle in order to finish the Bengal i\ork 
before lea\ung for India on the 28th pro\ 

On the following day he leceived a cable message fioin the 
Government of India announcing that his proposals for the 
compilation of the “Impeiial Gazetteer” at home had been re- 
commended foi the sanction of the Secretary of State A few 
weeks later came the final appio\al to his remaining in England 
for four years to complete that vast enteipiise Each article 
was to be submitted for the levision of the local Government 
concerned The financial arrangements put foiw'ard by Hunter 
were accepted as a w'hole, but his ovn salaiy was cut down to 
,£’1500 The like prnileges on a smallei scale weie accorded 
to Mr A. C. Lyall, who was permitted to reside in England 
during the pieparation of the “ Gazetted of Rajputana,” en- 
trusted to his capable hands ^ Mi Lyall, in announcing his 
probable ainval in England in puisuit of this congenial duty, 
had written 


From Mr A C Lyall 

• < August 15, 1876 

I hope that you will be m London oi somewhere accessible in 
November I can hardly begin the w^ork Avithout much consulta- 
tion Avith you , and, in spite of the infinite trouble taken, my 
materials are still very imperfect The most intoleiable men are 
those who undertake the Gazetteer as a "labour of love," a favourite 
expiession, which means that the user demands full hcence to do it 
when and how he hkes 


On 16th November he was able to report the achievement 
of the Statistical Account of Bengal " It*was the most im- 
portant link in the chain of provincial Gazettes, and contained 
the results of a survey dealing with a population of 63,000,000, 

1 Letter of the Government of India m the Department of Revenue, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce, dated 17th October 1876 

‘ E 


* 
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spread over a third of British India The twenty volumcb 
were all Qn punt, and the authoi announced his depaiture on a 
tour through India, while his establishment lemained at home 
to see the pi oof-sheets thiough the pi ess ^ 

Sii Richard Temple rendered a well-meiited meed of praise 
to the man who had earned so gigantic! a task to a successful 
conclusion 


From the Goveunment or Bengal 

No 367, November 16, 1876 

The thanks of Government aie emphatically due to you for the 
vigoui and eneigy mth which you have accomplished the collec- 
tion of such diveise and vaiied information, and foi the ability and 
hterary skill which you have unifoimly displayed in sifting, analys- 
ing, and aiianging the mateiials supplied to jou from so many 
quarters The Lieutenant-Goveinoi’s thanks aie also due to your 
assistants, Messrs J S Cotton, late Fellow and Lectuiei of Queen's 
College, Ovfoid, and H H Risley, of the Bengal Cinl Service, who 
ai e especially mentioned in youi lettei 

On 30th Octobei Hunter left Edinburgh for India, tiavel- 
ling by way of Maiseilles His coitp6 in the train southward 
from Pans was shared by two Chinese mandarins on the way 
to Pekin from the Philadelphia Exhibition He sti uck up an 
acquaintance with the strangers, whom he piloted thiough the 
sights of Marseilles, and entrusted with £^5, to be laid out in 
Chinese cuiios for the adornment of the Edinburgh house. 
During the outward voyage he met a moie interesting pei- 
sonality in Mi (now Sii Ernest) Satow, on his way to a diplo- 
matic post in Japan The pan became close friends, and 
corresponded at intervals for many years The diaiy for 21st 
November relates — 

Much dehghted with a Latin work, "Reium a Societate Jesu 
in Oi rente gestarum Volumen, Coloniae, 1574-,” lent me by 
Satow Did two careful sketches of the Jesuits in India Three 
Centuries Ago for the Englishman Selected a number of poems to 
serve as an introduction ioi Satow to Bioivmng This morning he 
played over for riie all the illustrations in Rittei’s '' History of 
Music " 

At Galle he changed his quarters foi a berth in the French 
mail-steamer which luns thence to Calcutta, calling at Pon- 

^ Letter to the Government of Bengal, No 367, 5ated 16th November 1876 
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dicheiy, the capital of the patches of tenitory giandiloquently 
teimed French India ^ It is a sleepy hollow, wheie tl^e sheets, 
named aftei the heroes of the unsuccessful struggle for supie- 
macy in India, aie lined with convent -like buildings, the 
jealously guarded homes of a semi-oiientalised population On 
landing he wrote * 

To Mas Hunter 

January 3, 1S77 

I was met by the Vicomte de Lauliec, secretaiy to the 
Governor, and breakfasted v ith the latter functional}" His family 
IS an ''English” one, and his seven cliildien sat down to eat Avith 
us Mr Trillard has governed many Fiench colonies, and he 
introduced the eldest boy as a native of Cayenne, another as a 
Bouibonnais, a third as a subject of Queen Pomaie of Otaheiti, 
according to the place vhere each vas born Not one of the 
family spoke English, of •which the officials of the settlement •«eie 
equally ignorant, but I plunged and floui^deied boldly, and found 
that, thanks to French good nature, I ivas peifectly understood 
On Sunday afternoon, M de Lautiec diove me over to the neaiest 
town in British teriitoiy, Cuddalore,- for the ceremonies attendant 
on the pioclamation of the Queen as Empress of India I was 
entertained by Mis Gaistin, wife of the Collectoi, who is acting 
Secretary to Government We had a blight dinnei-part}", and the 
ceiemomes began next day Avitli the stait of the fiist tram on the 
newly made lailway to Madias Then theie was a wholesalfc 


1 I nsited Pondichery ten years later, and found a resemblance to a c/ic/- 
Itcu of Southern Prance The Creole ladies are buried in their w'alled retreats 
on week-days, but flock, in last year’s Paris fashions, to the festivals and 
services of the Church The onl'v vehicle known was the poussc-pousse, a 
poor relatian of the graceful nckshaw At the miserable hotel two objects 
attracted my attention The first was a billiard-table with a wooden bed, 
such as our grandfathers trundled their balls upon eighty years ago The 
second was one of a series of engravings representing French nai al victories, 
which IS surely the most splendid instance of supprcssio ven on record It 
showed clouds of smoke from which the tricolour and the Union Jack 
emerged, and below the legend, “ Action off Cape Trafalgar, 21st October 
1805 In this bloody encounter Admiral Viscount Nelson, Commandei-in- 
Chief of the Naval Forces of England, lost his life ” 

2 Cuddalore, properly Gudalur, was purchased by us from the Mahrattas 
in 1682, and a strong citadel, known as Fort St David, was built to protect 
the East India Company’s warehouses In 1746 the French took Madras, and 
their British rivals removed the seat of government to,Cuddalore, which was 
twice unsuccessfully besieged by Dupleix It fell, however, in 1758, and 
Fort St David was destroyed The fortune of war had other catastrophes 
in store for this bone of contention, and it did not pass under our flag until 
1785 Hunter mentions in a note book the curious fact that the British 
marked the gunshot radius round Fort St David by planting an avenue of 
palms, some parts of which are two miles from the ruined bastions This 
IS still called Gundishally (gunshot) avenue 
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liberation of prisoners Forty received complete remission of their 
sentencesi, and all the lest had a few months knocked ofi the period 
of durance Meanwhile .i Gargantuan feast had coinmeiu ed on 
the open plain siiriounding the sLition Cooked rice and sfuces 
were doled out to .ill who chose to ask for them, .ind a \asle horde 
were busily engaged in stulhng themsches throughout the daj 
At four o’clock a Diirb.ar ii.as held m tents krcctcd for the purpose^ 
m -tthich the respectable ckisses -uerc seated according to their 
precedence, A\hile the multitude stood round us outside Then 
came a hurried dinner and a b.dl for the Euiopcans, and, .ifter the 
second supper, M dc Laiitrec and I started on our fourteen-mile 
diive back to Pondichcry I leave found a Aast store of interesting 
m.iteiials there bearing on the history of the settlement, but I 
cannot push on G.a^etteer .irr.ingcmcnts as quickly as ivith our oun 
officeals 

I leave been greatly moved bj* Leslie Stephen's “ History of 
Enghsh Thought m the Eighteenth Century ” a landmark in 
philosophy and religion ^ 

He reached Madias on 9tli Januai}, to find the land a prc} 
to the severest famine evei known in Southern India The 
failuie of the annual lains in 1876 had brought luin to the 
hai vests, and the peasantry weie leduced to desperate straits 
The Government of Madias, under the late Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, endeavoured to cope with the situation by 
huge importations of grain from Calcutta, but the railway 
proved wholly unequal to the task of distributing it, and the 
beach w^as lined with mountains of iice-bags, which seemed 
nevei to grow smaller Sir Richard Temple, Gov'ei nor -elect of 
Bombay, was despatched by the Viceroy on a roving mission to 
advise the local authorities His experience proved of the 
greatest value, although there v\as some difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom of a reduction, adopted at his suggestion, in the 
dole of grain vouchsafed to labourers on lelief works Pluntei’s 
share in the Madias famine of 1877-78 was less prominent 
Owing to his acknowledged influence in the press, he was taken 
into Lord Lytton’s confidence and furnished with copies of all 
reports on the measures taken to cope with the calamity It is 
enough to add that the bieakdowm was complete when the 
monsoon again failed in 1877, and that nearly six millions of 
human beings died of hunger or diseases bred of insufficient 
nourishment The lessons taught by this terrible visitation are 
written large in histoi}’^ Under existing, conditions, no Indian 
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Government can be held responsible for preventing all moitality 
should the annual lainfall piove deficient foi two succesSi\e years 
The functions of the State aie summed up in the maxim, In 
'pace helium para It must accept peiiodical crop failuies as 
inevitable, and prepare foi them in times of plenty The land 
revenue system must be recast, in view of leaving a laige 
piopoition of the land’s pioduce to the cultivatoi. Technical 
instiuction and Biitish capital must alfoid the means of drawing 
a portion of the ledundant population fiom an overtasked soil 
The peasantry must be deliveied from thraldom to village 
Shylocks hy the establishment of land-banks But the peoples 
of India must play their oivn part in the great woik of 
redemption They follow the dictates of a cieed which enjoins 
them to inciease and multiply, without the smallest legaid for 
the future. Thrift is with them an unknown quantity, and 
their resources aie squaiideied on religious and social ceiemony. 
They cling, limpet-like, to their scant paternal acres, though 
vast and fertile tracts close at hand cry aloud for the colonist 
While the voice of prudence is disregarded and the standard of 
comfort IS so miserably low, Indian populations v ill continue to 
be more than decimated by famine 

On learning from Mr Lewis M‘Ivei,^h]s assistant in charge 
of the “Madras Gazetteer,” that the arrangements earned 
through at the previous visit had been dislocated by the scarcity, 
he turned his attention to the causes of the calamity which 
had placed the 9 i in abeyance “All night long,” he wrote in 
the Diary of 10th January 

I was at the Madias Obseivatory, gazing at the stais and 
discussing sun-spots with Pogson, the Government Astronomer 
As Pascal says " Le silence de ces espaces infinis m’effraie " 

These communrngs with the heavenly bodies produced a 
theory which proved a nine-days’ wonder throughout the world 
of science An examination of the records of the Observatory 
since 1810 convinced Hunter that the flucttiation in the sun- 
spots, first observed by Schwabe in 1826, and the volume of 
rainfall in Southern India were intimately connected He 
worked out an eleven-year cycle, during which the size of these 

1 Now Sir Lewi? M'lver, Bart , M P for West Edinburgh 
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‘^pols wii'cil 'uul vniuti, luul fotuul thfii p^rioA of dffin'tjL 
lamfall in Mndcis torn potnlKl uifli tho of .in ili* i o? r 
nmculnlion Hnl fnunu' in Intiiu n n ‘pn 'tion of ttnn !) run 
iiom lu’HM'n, nntl (uf* out of tho m*. r*hul» liul h'fiil' a nh, 
Mncc ISIO li'ul coino v.hilt Min- pot“ >M'ti ft v < In an 
article conlnlinled jninth ith Mr Norman Lo{l \sr to ih* 
(% tifitr 1 / i)\ N<n(inlj‘i 1*S7T Ilnnt'rvritft 

At the <lto' of IhTftituf. tin dtiH of ti'i' of th‘ ^ rUrr to 
( \ unnu tlu Matlnt' rtinnU m «oMn»(ti'>n ujth tin natn >|> ti 
i mane It ‘oon Inc nm njcji treat t«* Inm that iinpari*’ vhnli 
(ltd atilh lilt tan Mippli »>i Indtn a -e *,<ar!j, nri't im. t In 
( s-,( iitiall} iinnh (}ii ttt N.itut a ar^c nod • }i nth Uroa ' in rh 
tilt txiali in t at a di tan t *.i< tor at tin AMini I r t.n* dl, <'’nl th' 
lot'll M sit ai of aitm iiUart n an rt h a pr n ta d rt i o^nation tin 
intltorolonit il liu I 'I’ln -uaitin r anni oon, v ith it- * ► itrU tint 
t \ t r-shiflan^ proti uoa of run < hnnl a. in hian o i r ladi i in m n il 
1) iltahons from tlu ^oiilhi ra Oi t aa to tin ir ri 'tan p! u •' m tin 
Hiaiahuas, formed a tin mu d< ar to tin '^,ta .* nt p>»« t It » r nn d 
as if Iht toalmt at " In loM d oi ladrn ' hid oaU to mI ‘till md 
reccne m htr lap thi Ire tsurt v ha h tlu uiinh tfa*ln ri d iro u 
distant tropic d stas ladn, tin p* r-oiidn nlioa ol tlu V, nttr) 
Almosplitrt, sum las mii\ to tin suprt an nodln ad o‘ tin 1 nt 
pantluon In the all-jiov t rful lafhuatt v hu h In t m n i td, tor 
aj cal or for not', o’l a popid.ilioa of hush iiuhiita Him • If tfr n tons 
and btntficoal, t\ ( r st( kmo to shout r his tr« nurt^ oa th> thir-tt) 
earth, lit av.is at\trththss rtslraim d, aad train tmu to tmn 
jirmented. In tin <\d spirit \ rita N< xt to ladn tmn \ aMi, 
tilt ^^had, rtprest atm”’ m las sinirh pi rsoimhU tlu (oinhmtd 
Marnts or slonu-jjods The same Indra aad \n}u, tlit \Nattr\ 
Atmosphere and the Wind, aihom tin S mskrit ra(s„ ulortd 
centuries before the comment eiuent of our era, still dec uU etch 
autumn the fate of the Indnm piojile 

These speculations uere inleiuipled b} Ihe unexpctltd news 
of his mother’s deaths uhieli had occinied on J)ceenihet 7th 
The picsenee of stiangeis is jnsiippoi table at a tune oi domestic 
guef Hunter “ shut himself up and refused to see ain one ” 
The chaiy continues 

Very ill and lieart-stncKcn about nn mother’s deatli But Sir 
Wilham Robinson, the acting GtnenuV, .mil his eliiet secretary 

^ Of this excellent uoinnn thc/v'rf^o Chronicle urotc " Her life was spent 
in active and unceasing benciolcncc In carl) joutli her roil for the 
emancipation of slaies uas untiring Sho uas a diligent luitor of prisons 
and hospitals , and uhercicr her lot uas cast her svmpatlucs flowed generously 
forth to the mourner, the sulTorer, and the needj ’* 
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calledj so had to return to my woik and face the woild again The 
Governor took us to the School of Art, which costs £1Q00 a year 
and produces only imitations ot third-rate Enghsh work I was 
disgusted with the potteiy and the silvei covered with Hindu 
gods and goddesses embossed on teapots, mdk-jugs, and even 
spittoons * 

22nd Janum'y Ai lived at Calcutta by the mail-steamer 
Hydaspes The ostensible editor of the Englishman called on 
me in a temble state of imnd to say that the working editor had 
thrown up his place m a huff on Saturday evening, and that there 
was not a soul in the office who could write a leader or fill the 
editorial columns Got to work at once and soon had everything 
in tram I am to do all the real work, which will occupy four 
sohd hours a day 

23? d January At the levee Lord Lytton^ sent his private 
secretary. Colonel Owen Burne, for me after I had passed the 
Presence , stopped the stream of people floiving before him, and 
conversed with me foi five minutes He was good enough to give 
high praise to my books and official work 

3rd Fehmary To-day I went to Government House by appoint- 
ment to see Sir John Strachey, Financial Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, and Colonel Owen Burne A long talk about 
the imsatisfactoiy relations into which Government has fallen as 
regards the whole Indian Pi ess I was asked to piepare a plan for 
improving matteis 

On the following day Huntei submitted his pioject foi the 
Viceioy’s consideration It contemplated a fiank recognition 
of the existence of the Fourth Estate, and provided for the 
creation of an official mouthpiece charged with the duty of 
supplying newspapers with eaily and accurate infoimation on 
public measuies, and coriecting misstatements and mis- 
appiehensions In older to find a man capable of fulfilling 
functions so delicate, Huntei made a pilgrimage to Kiishnagar, 
a laige civil station about sixty miles from Calcutta, wheie a 
colleague on the staff of the Englishman and the Gazetteers of 
India directed a Government College. This was Mr , now Sii 

^ Edward Eobert, second Baron and first Earl Lytton (1830-91), was 
one of the few instances of the transmission of genius by paternal descent 
His father, Edward Bulwer Lytton, stands high in th« second rank of British 
no\ elists , and the son took a prominent place among our minor poets under 
the nom dc plume of Ou en Meredith After a long training in the diplomatic 
service he became Viceroy of India in April 1876 In that great post he was 
not an unqualified success A brilliant raconteur and man of letters with a 
dash of Bohemianism u as out of place in a starched society ; his foreign 
pohcy produced a needless war in Afghanistan, and his financial administra- 
tion was fraught with disister 
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Ho])ei Lclhbiidgc, Iv.C.I K , 1ms llius told tlic* ston of the 
subseque^it negoLuilions 

Hunter aiul I bad frcquenlh disoisstd Hit, relations lictuf tn 
ibc Indian uuUiorilics and the *I’n ss, v. liicli bad Ik t n ns unsatu- 
faclor} as Ibey could be c\oi sinci tin Mutinj Ilditors had no 
means of ascerl'innnc; tlic Meusnnd Mislwf of (Jovirnnunt, tlu re* 
being no sucli tiling as l*aibainentnr\ di bites or tlu right of int< r- 
pcllation in Council 'riius, lutli the best and in()>l loud inotnes, 
editors Mere entire h in the dark as to tlu coiirM and signifieaiue 
of public ])olu‘\, and iiad to reh for tins sort of iiiforinatioii on the 
mcicst gossij), puked up in the oflues of the stiu tarns or in the 
drai\ ing-rooins of their unes 'Ilie Aoaur alone had, luth infinite 
jiains and abilit} and at a \cr\ lua\} cost, uorlvtd up a dose <on- 
ncclion Mitli main of the seen tanats through the *otial hfi of 
Simla, and had for some time a inonopoh of the otluial inforiiialion 
to be obtained in this u a} Thus the hdu f greu iiji, \uth some 
truth m it, that the Gos eminent Mas moslh respoiisihli lor the 
utterances of the Ptoui'ut, and this "uas e\trenu h iiu ornenierit , 
for, hossever lo 3 all} the Piomii endiaumnd tc> refh c t the ueus 
and intentions of the Vieero}, the lattti h ul of course no poiu r to 
enforce Ins misIics being set forth or followed 'J’hiis it (aim nliout 
that no one knew cv.ictl} where the so-talled moral responsibihu 
began and where it ended, wliat was ofhti d and what was not 
riie arrangement also aroused the most Molenl je.ilous\ on the 
part of the other great Indian newspapers, and Hunter, as a pirt- 
pmiinetor of the EvgUAimau, was able to show the ^’lcer(n how 
disastrous this sentiment might become During the Ilengal 
famine of 1874, Di George Smith edited the Fncml of Judin, and 
was also Calcutta correspondent of 77ic 'Piiiif! , and it was the 
opinion of many that Ins powerful criticism of the policy of the 
Government would haic lost much of its asjierit} if he had been in 
closei touch w itli the ^hccroy 

Huntei, as Director-Gencial of St itistics, was at that time 
(Maich 1878) engaged m prcp<iring “Tiic Imperial Gazetteer of 
India ” and he had obtained the loan of ni} sen ices from the 
Government of Ilcngal, to be placed under the Goicrnment of 
India, in the Foreign Depaitmcnt, for the jnnpose of writing the 
articles on the Feudatory States This work ncccssinb brought 
me into contact with the Viceroy and the Member of Council in 
charge of the foieign portfolio, and it was arranged that, while so 
occupied, I should also tentativelj’^ stai t the Pi css Commissionerslnp, 
in order that the Viccioy <ind the Council might see how the plan 
worked befoie publicly committing the Go\ ernment to its details 
Aftei a year’s piobation, the Council unanmiousl} decided that the 
plan had succeeded admirably, neailj every cditoi m India hanng 
pionounced favourably upon it Into the details of that plan I 
need not go, as it w'ould take too much of your space But in its 
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geneial piinciples it was simplicity itself The Press Commissioner 
■Has the lecognised mteimediaiy between the Governmeijt and the 
PresSj the editors being infoimed that I was authorised to address 
Them on behalf of the Government, and also to leceive and reply 
to all inquiries, complaints, and inteipellations At first the boon 
was extended only to the English Pi ess and to native papers (such 
as the Hindoo Patriot, and Indian Mii ror) published in English, and 
I do not think that Hunter ever contemplated any deahngs with 
the Veinaculai Pi ess But gradually, on my initiative, the latter 
was included, and I think that portion of the Pi ess was the greatest 
gainei by its opeiations It -will thus be seen that the Press Com- 
missionership in its origin had no connection whatevei with the 
Vemaculai Pi ess Act ^ But as the office was aheady in existence 
when that Act was passed, and as the Pi ess Commissionei was 
already in close touch -Huth all sections of journalism, it was resolved 
that questions aiising under the Vernacular Pi ess Act should be 
reported on by me 

When my appointment ivas on the point of being* abohshed by 
Lord Ripon, a stiongly worded petition was presented to him, full 
of gratitude foi the woik of the office, and earnestly begging 
for its retention It was signed by every native editor in India except 
two or three Theie weie between one and two hundied signatures, 
mcludmg piactically eveiy native journalist of eminence men like 
Knsto Das Pal, Noiendia Nath Sen, and Malabari taking the 
lead in this mattei 

On my retirement the duties of the Pi ess Commissionei were 
assigned, foi economy’s sake, to a subordinate of the Foreign OfficJb, 
aided by a clevei native gentleman whom I had tiained 

During his short stay at Krishnagai, Hunter visited the 
famous Sanskiit schools of Nadiya, which have outlasted Hindu 
and Mohammedan rule, and will piobably suivive our oivn. 
Young Biahmans flock thither fiom all parts of India, and 
if they are found “fit,"” as the phiase goes, they aie admitted 
as scholais Fitness implies a more than elementary knon ledge 
of Sanskiit literature It is ascei tamed by examination, but, 
curiously enough, aftei the teachei has questioned the postulant, 
the latter reverses the piocess and puts the master thiough his 
facings The couise of study embiaces Sanskrit law, logic, 
giammai, and poetiy, and lasts foi tneha or thirteen years 
Indeed. Huntei observed seveial scholais whose hair was wlute. 
After this seveie training, which iinjilies an enormous tax on 

' ” ^ The Act to restrain the licence of the Vernacular Press, -which was 
passed by Lord Lytton’s Council on 14th March 1878 It was highly un- 
popular, and was known throughout India as the “ Gagging Act ” 
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the memoiy, the student gains a degree of honoui and blossoms 
out into^a teachei oi a piiest attached to the household of a 
Avealthy Hindoo At Kiishnagar Huntei obtained a glimpse 
of European life in the interior of Loiver Bengal He Avas 
impressed by its nan oaa ness and ^ualor^and lejoiced that his 
lines had been cast in pleasantei places than the dark, half- 
ruined bungaloAv of an Indian judge or magistrate ^ 

On his letuin to Calcutta he lunched at Government 
House, and after Avards Avalked up and doAvn the verandah foi 
an houi Avith Lord Lytton ^ The talk between them Avas of 
the neAv aiiangement for keeping touch AVith the Indian press. 
The Viceroy remarked, “ Falsehood goes tAvice round the aaotM 
Avhile Truth is putting on hei boots Oui object is to giA^e 
the truth a day’s start of the he” The discussion Avas bright- 
ened by Loid Lytton’s gift foi anecdote One of the specimens 
recorded by Hunter Avas AA^ell knoAvn to Anglo-Indians of that 
day, but it may, peihaps, be neiv to the present generation. 
The Viceioy Avas once asked by a pretty Mrs Birch Avhether 
he did not remember her name at Eton He replied that he 
did, but his recollections of it Avere the reveise of pleasant 
Being taken to task by his fair interlocutor for speaking dis- 
respectfully of her husband’s family, he said, “Well, if I have 
offended you, I am quite ready to make amends I have never 
felt so much inclined to kiss the rod as noAv ” He repeated, 
too, a naive remark on metempsychosis made to him by a 
young maiiied lady, “If I am to be born again I hope it 
AY] 11 be as a Avidow ” ^ 

Recur ling to graver topics, the Viceroy discoursed long 
and earnestly of the famine Avhich Avas desolating Madias 
^ Huntei urged him to go there and see things Avith his OAvn 
eyes, and then he broached the theory Avhich had flashed on 
him while gazing on the stais under Mi Pogson’s guidance. 
Lord Lytton begged him to reduce these startling vieAvs to 
writing, and Hunter went home and dreAV up a memoiandum 
entitled “The Cyc”le of Drought and Sunspots,” Avhich he had 

^ Letter to Mis Hunter of 9th February 1877 
^ Diary of 10th February 1877 

® Students of French “ Ana ” ■will call to mind the cynical judgment of 
an eighteenth-century widow, who said, “Savez vous que e’est une bien belle 
chose, porter le nom d’un homme qui ne peut plus fuire des folies ” 
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punted off at the Englishman press. Copies were sent on the 
moriow to the Viceioy and othei magnates engaged in fighting 
the famine Eagei to communicate his discoveiy to meteoio- 
logists at home, the authoi induced Mi J C Macgiegoi, the 
Calcutta conespondent of The Times ^ to send an ahstiact by 
cable to the leading journal Reutei’s agent ^\as at the time 
asked to telegiaph a shorter summary to the chief newspapers 
of all countiies Having thus ciowded a yeai’s woik into the 
few weeks passed in the East, Hunter started for England. 
The diary i elates 

13th Maich Left Calcutta for Bombay, the railway company 
giving me a saloon caiiiage Played whist all day with the Bishop 
of Bombay, Lord Kilmaine and another man In the afternoon 
played "Humbug,” or two-handed n Inst with Lord K , who tells 
me that it is the lage in London Of six tables at the Portland 
Club two are dei oted to Humbug 

9.Qth March Reached Aden Met by the Assistant to our 
Resident, a namesake of mine, who is compiling the Gazetteer 
Got him to vTite me, theie and then, a complete leport of his 
work, which is verj’^ well done, with excellent maps 

9 , 9 th Maich As we reach Suez to-morrow, I may as well sum 
up the woik done on the nine-days’ voyage from Bombay I 
brought all my official and private correspondence up to date, and 
wrote £50 worth of ai tides for the Englishman Read, besides 
many novels. Sir Cliailes Eastlake’s "Materials for the History of 
Oil Painting,” and Mackenzie Wallace’s excellent book on Russia ^ 

Mil April Tiavelled fiom Brindisi to Caserta by rail Visited 
the palace gardens and saiv the sun set over a spur of the Apen- 
nines Thence to Rome, where I made large purchases of statuaiy 
and cuiios for the new house 

15th April Arrived at Pans This year’s stay in Italy has 
been an education for me The flashiness and poverty of the 
Parisian art shops struck me moie forcibly than ever as contrasted 
with the display at Rome 

On the following day Huntei reached London, and, after 
attending a council meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, he 
hull led on to Edinbuigh by the night train He found his 
family ensconced in then new abode at 9 Douglas Crescent It 
was perched on the summit of a beautiful ravine, overlooking 
the Dean Bridge, and commanding exquisite vieivs of Corstoi- 

1 Eussia, its Land and People,” by Sir D M Wallace, 1877, a second 
edition appeared in 1888* 
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phine Hill, the Giampians, and the bold outline of Fife, 
studded ^vith townlets, seen across the gleaming i\ateis of the 
Forth Eveiy part of the plan, decoiations and furnishing 
had been contiived with a special view to the puipose of his 
foui -years’ stay at home the compilation of the “Imperial 
Gazetted ” of India Thus of the four looms on the diaiung- 
room flooi, three iveie sacied to hteiature, and opened into one 
another, to allow of a constant supei vision of the work of 
collaboratois Noi iveie evidences wanting of the mastei’s 
consummate taste The hall and dining-ioom wcie decorated 
with a dado of Persian tiles impoited fiom Bombay, and five 
of the mantel-pieces veie made of laie w'ood caivcd by the 
leading artists of that city. A moie appiopiiate home for a 
man of letteis, oi one bettci calculated to seiie as the nidus 
of the Enc3'clopa2dia of, an Empiie, it vould have been haid to 
find Thus, on the teimination of his magnmn opus, Hunter 
found no difficulty in finding a puichasei foi his handiwoik 
It was acquiied by Piofessoi J Stuait Blackie at a puce con- 
sideiably in excess of the laige sum devoted to its constiuction 
and embellishment 

His first care on settling down in Douglas Crescent was to 
lay the foundation of the great hteiaiy edifice which had 
called him home The diaiy lelates the successive steps taken 
to accomplish this design 

8fh May Arranging for my staff of contributors for the Im- 
perial Gazetteer ” A vast amount of correspondence is involved, 
and I have infinite trouble ovei the advances and otlier* financial 
aspects of the undertaking 

iQtli May — My work at present consists in 

(1) Diawung up a hst of places to be dealt wuth in the 

Gazetteer They will numbei 5000 oi 6000 I wash 
to include only names that merit special treatment, 
and the difficulties of exclusion are the most senous 
ones 

(2) Having accepted the Distiict as the unit of tieatment, 

I am myself compiling specimen ai tides to seive as 
models from which my contiibutois are to work 

(3) Planting instructions for them, that each may know 

what information to give and the standaid of length 
and contents of each paiagraph 

(4) Collecting materials by system, in ordei that my 

assistants may be steadily supphed with data 
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On May 20th his youngest child was boin He was named 
after his paients’ old fiiend. Mi II Vary Campbell, and is now 
training foi the piofession of civil engineer. As soon as the 
mothei had passed the ciitical stage, Huntei left Edmbuigh 
foi London to take |)ait in the fray which was raging lound 
his sunspots theoiy. He had communicated the discovery to 
all the astronomers and meteorologists of the United Kingdom, 
and widely ciiculated a pamphlet entitled “Indian Famines 
and Sunspots,” which attiacted gieat attention. The diary 
lecords 

iQth May The papers are nearly all devoting articles to my 
Cycle of Rainfall and Famine” A Clements Markham, CB/ 
in the Geographical Magazine, Piofessor Balfour Stewart in Nature, 
and other men of science in The Times and Scotsman are supporting 
my views The question is to be brought before the Royal 
Society by General Richard Strachey is the “man of science ” 
of the India Office, and probably feels that I have intruded on 
his pecuhar domain He proposes to criticise me by applying 
the mathematical law of eiroi, and politely hints that he is going 
to snuff me out 

28 f/i May Staying at Bailey's Hotel, South Kensington, foi a 
month, with my phaeton and hoises, in older to fight the sunspots 
battle The moment I arrived I called on Norman Lockyei,^ 
and Intel ested him by showing that Geneial Stiachey's line was 
to pooh-pooh the mattei and discourage solai lesearch in India 
He telegiaphed to Professoi Balfoui Stewait of Owen's College, 
Manchestei, asking him to come up at once The meeting of 
the Royal Society took place this evemng The General read 
his paper, much to his own satisfaction , and old Sir Joseph Hooker 
complimented the India Office on possessing such a thesauius of 
science on its Council, while the couitly secretary smiled his 
blandest smile But presently a venerable, white-haired savant 
went to the black boaid, tucked up his sleeves and pioceeded to 
show in chalked figures the fallacies of the method which the 
lecturer had endeavoured to apply Balfoui Stewart followed 
him, and exposed the weak points of the paper with some acii- 
mony General Strachey in reply admitted that the meteoiologists 
weie against him, but added that he was an obstinate man and 
would still cling to his views ^ 

I need not follow Hunter through each phase of the con- 
troversy which followed It took up a laige share of his 

1 Now Sir Clements Markham, K 0 B 

^ No\»Sir Norman Lockyer, K 0 B 
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attention thioughout the year, and involved him in piofound 
study of can unfamiliar branch of science The coirespond- 
ence on the sunspots would fill a poitly volume His theories 
received maiked confirmation in a tabulai statement pub- 
lished by the Secretaiy of the Statistical Committee of Lloyd’s, 
which proved a close coincidence betvfeen the nunibei of 
maime casualties leported to the undeiwriters since 1810 and 
the peiiods of greatest maculation shown by Hunter’s tables. 
Other evidence was forthcoming to corioborate the belief that 
the solai phenomena were connected with cyclones But 
Huntei’s conclusions, albeit expressed with modesty 'and an 
entire absence of the dogmatic spirit, were traversed by some 
competent observers The late Mr H T Blanford, meteoro- 
logical repoitei to the Indian Goveimnent was inclined, like 
Sii Richard Stiachey, to resent the intrusion of a layman, 
and attacked the cycle of sunspots and drought m an official 
lepoit^ He admitted that some correspondence existed be- 
tween the rainfall and the state of the solar surface, but 
affix med that the data were insufficient to admit of any use- 
ful generalisation Those who aie interested in the dispute 
will find a mass of infoimation in vol xhi of Natuie It 
must be confessed that the verdict of science on these in- 
genious theories is one of “not proven,” and I cannot help 
regretting that Hunter should have given such infinite pains 
to an abstruse and highly technical subject in which he 
en]oyed no practical training The pursuit of science under 
difficulties did not prevent him from enjoying the 'delights 
of London at the best He records 

227 id June Met Professor Huxley at dinner — a great head 
and a true man of science, but apparently too anxious about 
maintaining his influence -with the people, and posing as a uni- 
versally recognised authoiity Had much talk with him about vivi- 
section Di Matthews Duncan told me afterwards that Huxley 
had sacrificed science in this matter to a desiie to keep well with 
the pubhc ^ 

Sid July Returned to Edinbuigh this morning, and got to 
work at once I find I have got through a veiy large, amount of 
business in London Besides settling the finances of the '^Impeiial 

^ “Report on the Variations of Rainfall in Tropical India with the Cycle 
of Sunspot Frequency,'’ dated 18th May 1877 

- Professor T H Huxley, biologist (1825-95) r 
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Gazetteer ” and coming to an understanding on all points witli the 
India Office^ I have begun the training of my assistants Each of 
them have been made to undeistand his own pecuhai'piovince, 
and contnbutions aie flowing in lapidly 

The autumnal Hitting this yeai was to Allanton House, 
near Nevunains, in Lsinaikshiie, which Hunter rented for thiee 
months fiom Sir Heiny Seton Stewart He thus depicts it in 
the diary 

1 Jtily This IS a chaiming old place with a thousand aci es 
of wooded park around it Theie is a lake ciowded ivith wild- 
flowlj swans, heions, and containing a sohtaiy stoik all stiictly 
ferce natuics and nevei shot Thiee gaideneis aie paid by my 
landloid, and I get the giapes and all pioduce To the west lies 
a countiy of coal and non, but the moorland eastwaids is high 
and lonely, and the Clyde, set in a luxuiiant valley, is only thiee 
miles away In spite of fiequent showers we have had some delight- 
ful excuisions, and, as I now keep four hoists, we aie nevei at a loss 
for the means of locomotion On letuining from an afternoon’s 
spin to the Falls of Clyde oi up the valley, we stioll in the 
beautiful gardens, with then inexhaustible stores of old-fashioned 
floweis and cut aimsful of roses 

These innocent pleasures weie but episodes in a life of 
severe labour. Besides that involved in the preparation of 
the “Imperial Gazetteer” and the never-ending discussion df 
sunspots, it embraced a coiiespondence with politicians in 
India and at home on taxation, and it is to be regretted that 
his views did not find fuller acceptance I need only add 
that Sir John Strachey’s budget of the following December 
set apart <£*1,600,000 annually as a species of famine insurance, 
which, like the Sinking Fund established by William Pitt, 
was afterwards diverted to serve more pressing needs He 
imposed a scale of licence duties on trades which developed 
into the hated income-tax , but he did not accompany them 
by any relaxation of the customs tariff The diaiy gives an 
outline of the tasks accomplished during the brief stay in 
Lanarkshire 

• 

S^ili Julij I have just finished some heavy work on the Indian 
cotton duties, having drawn up two memoranda, one for Sii 
Henry Fawcett, who stated the case exactly in my words in 
Parliament, the other for Colonel Owen Burne, the Indian 
Viceroy’s private secretary My leading idea was that, although 
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the question is not one of protection, and the cotton duties are 
moie justifiable than many of our taxes on imports into India, jet 
they -will,' sooner or latei, have to be sacrificed to tlic Manchester 
party My advice to the Indian Government is to face this fact 
while theie is still time — to declare that it is willing to deal with 
the matter, but that the leal question at issue is, not anj single 
impoit duty as against another, but of c- direct versus indirect 
taxation If the latter is to be suirendeied, the only substitute is 
direct taxation, which in India means an income-tax in some foim 
or other The Government might avoid the chief sources of 
unpopulaiity attending such a measure by 

(1) Conducting the needful inquiries, not by the income-tax 
officeis, but by the Statistical Department, •which has all 
the needful appliances ready to hand 

(2) Reducing indirect taxation pan pafsu, as Su Robert Peel 
didi 

My work duiing August, September, and October "was fouifold 
First, the formation of a staff of contiibutors to the “Imperial 
Gazetteer ” My scheme provides that each should come to me 
foi a longer or shortei period, receive a training in the duties, 
and then hive off to his own home, furnishing his quota in due 
course on payment by jnece-work This arrangement is the most 
economical, as it permits my assistants to carrj on their professions, 
working for me in then spare time, but it involves much trouble 
. and personal coriespondence 

c Of Huntei’s nine colleagues, Messis James S Cotton, 
Grant Allen, and Phil Robinson afteiwaids became knoivn in 
literature The great -^vork attiacted a number of “outside 
contributors,” as the diaiy has it, amongst whom weie Mi. 
Lewis Bowling, C S I , foimeily Chief Commissioner of Mysoie , 
Ml H Moms, who had been Distiict Judge in Madias, and 
Captain Heibeit Lewin, of the Bengal Staff Coips, who has 
left a lasting maik on the Eastern fiontier of Bengal The 
diary proceeds 

The second pait of my w'oik consists in coiiesjiondence wuth 
the editors of the piovincial gazetteeis in India, and my five special 
assistants engaged on the “ Statistical Account of Bengal ” These I 
push on, detecting gaps in then infoimation, and doing my utmost 
to secure completioir and umfoimity in the local material for the 

^ In order to meet the alarming deficit left by the Melbourne Administra- 
tion, Sir Robert Peel introduced the income tax in 1842, providing for a rate of 
7d in the pound for three years At the same time he swept away a crowd of 
oppressive duties on imported goods and lowered the burden on those which 
he retained 
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Imperial Gazetteer ” All this involves many imploring letters to 
the taidy and indifFeient governments of India • 

The third branch of my labour deals with the masses of 
material vhicli this double organisation in England and India 
supplies I have constructed a preliminary list of about 6000 
places, each of v Inch will form a separate article in the “ Imperial 
Gazetteer ” It gives the result of my personal examination of 
the whole body of modern Indian literature, and of the local 
researches made by my assistants m India, district by district, 
imder the printed instructions ivhicli I sent them I have tned to 
include everyplace which is conspicuous in historj'- or letteis, or 
jiossesses importance as an administrative centre Opposite each 
entry are certam geographical details, •which foim the nucleus of 
the futuie article The list, -winch forms a folio volume, -will leave 
the pnnter next month, and be ^distributed to every Indian 
government, the great departments, my assistants, and the com- 
pilers of the jiroiuncial Gazetteers I wull ask these authorities to 
satisfy themselves as to its correctness , ayd, in order to save time, 
I will add that, unless I hear from them by 1st July 1878, I -will 
assume that they have no suggestions to make The list, •\\ Inch is 
alphabetically arranged, foims the diy bones of the ^'Impenal 
Gazetteer,” and it places that undertalang beyond the risks in- 
cidental to any life The place-names shown in it, with the 
dates relatmg to them, collected for the proiancial Gazetteers, are 
apportioned among my contnbutors, and each receives a skeleton 
form which he has to clothe with facts I then sit at the receip^t 
of custom, examining the articles as they come in, and paying for 
them in cash out of the 2,000 sanctioned for the whole work 
The task of dovetaihng the articles and reducing them to a uniform 
scale remains to be done hereafter Some of my colleagues do 
their work admirably, wth little interference from me, but others 
need constant watchfulness A few I have had to part with, but 
I have quaiTelled with no one 

The fouith division of my work relates to my duty as Director 
Geneial of Statistics By each mail I get a basket-load of reports 
fiom the piovincial governments, which I examine with care, lest 
I should miss some fact of real importance The compilation of 
the " Statistical Account of Assam” is also my own peculiar pi o'Vince 
It is making rapid progress, and will be pubhshed in two or three 
thick volumes next year 

The Viceroy of India has employed me this autumn in securing 
a. fair statement of his foreign pohcy and his ftimine operations in 
the Enghsh pi ess To this end Ins piivate secretary sends me 
telegrams from India, sometimes to the extent of £40 or £50 per 
week, giving the latest facts, so that I am absolutely mastei of the 
situation at home These I commumcate by telegraph to certain 
leading newspapers, either as special cables from the famine dis- 

s 
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tricts 01 in the shape of editorial notices These functions call 
for rnucht conespondence of a very delicate and confidential chai- 
actei, which I can entiust to no one I have also had some heavy 
woik in following up my discovery with regaid to the cycle of 
rainfall in Madras The calculations covei seveial hundred pages 
of foolscap, but the bulk has been done by assistants working 
under my own eye The lesults have appealed in various articles 
in vol xhi of Nature and in a monograph entitled "Sun Spots 
and Famines” in the November numbei of the Nineteenth Century 
Ml Noiman Lockyei, F R S , who has been staying with us at 
Allanton, wiote a couple of pages of the aiticle and signed it 
conjointly with myself 

Further, I wiote two leading ai tides weekly for the Englishman 
as a souice of income These I dictated to a rapid writer, ivalking 
up and down my hbrary They cost me an houi apiece, foi my 
head is always full of subjects, and bring in ten guineas 

In Older to cope with these multifaiious labours I divided my 
time as follows Rise at mne, having read my letters over a cup 
of tea in bed, breakfast, and take a shoit walk in the Avood or 
round the lake in the paik Then I woik in the hbiary till three 
or 3 30 p M , Avith a brief interval foi luncheon at two Then fol- 
loAvs a long iide, oi a drive with some of our guests tandem-wise 
We rush through fifteen oi twenty miles ot beautiful scenery, 
letuimng to five o’clock tea Then I retire to the library till 
seven, to get through some private reading oi indite a raie letter 
to a friend I have managed this autumn to work my way thiough 
a thousand pages or so of English histoiy and half-a-dozen of Miss 
Austen’s novels, besides posting myself in a couise of solai physics 
and meteorology At 7 45 we dine, and the evening is given up 
to amusements — whist, good music, and a carpet waltz ivhen we 
have enough guests for dancing 

c 

The approach of winter drove Huntei fioni this pleasant 
letreat to Edinbuigh, which he reached at the end of a phaeton 
drive through miles of bright sunshine and cusp ozone-laden 
ail on 7th November 

Two days later he paid a visit to his old father at Dean- 
bum 

Diary, 11th November 1879 Arrived at this lonely, ruined 
home to find my father looking very ivell, and Deanburn leally 
beautiful ivith its late autumn tints I loamed over the place, 
thinking of my poor mother, who ivas so full of kindness and her 
little household cares when I was here in Novembei last Every- 
thing reminded me of her — the books, the fernery, and even the 
Spamsh ducks and long-legged hens 
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He returned to Edinbuigh to find the woik which had 
given him ten yeais of anxiety launched on the woild On 
14th Novemhei appealed the “Statistical Account of Bengal,” 
in tventy volumes, eveiy page of -sshich boie the impiess of his 
personality His feelings at the successful issue of the entei- 
piise find utterance in the diaiy 

Trubner, the publisher of my Statistical Account, seems much 
pleased vith it, and is anxious to have it well review'ed , but he 
wTites that, while editois are most wulbng to do me justice, the 
critics shrank from so vast and dry a task It must e'en take its 
chance with the British press I shall be qmte content if it fulfils 
its purpose in India, and enables us to govern the Emjnre with 
more knowledge 

These misgivings weie not justified by events A collation 
of the innumeiable press notices with the contents of Huntei’s 
Avoiks has convinced me that levieveis do not deseive the 
obloquy shoveled on them by the iiiitable race of authors 
The “Doomsday Book of Bengal,” as it w^as aptly styled by 
Ml F W. Bowsell in the Nmeteenth Century, was awaided 
most respectful attention by the leading newspapeis and leviews 
of the woild , and m some instances it w'as handled with con- 
spicuous literaiy skill It would be difficult to conceive a juster 
appreciation of the merits and defects of the Statistical Account 
than the lemarks of the Satin day Reviexo 

The sharpest critic must be tolerant of actual mistakes in dis- 
cussmg pages which are the production of ovenvorked distiict 
officers, dependent m part on native authonties for information, 
and perplexed by incessant calls for schedules and forms And 
even if we should find some hsts too long and some notices too 
brief, some subjects unduly magmfied, and otheis sketched ^vlth a 
hasty pen, we shall still lemember that this is the first attempt to 
do substantial justice to oui most magnificent dependency 
Topography, ethnology, agriculture, history, climate, and meteor- 
ology are treated of in the same lucid sequence The statistics 
w^ould satisfy a parliamentary committee, and the Hindu legends 
need not repel a genuine Pandit And if thejcasual leader who is 
neither a red-tapist nor a scholar may be appalled by hsts of fishes, 
by endless varieties of iice, by the numbei of prisoneis who have 
been released, transfeired, or executed, oi by such petty details as 
the attendance of scholars at a day-school, he may turn to pages 
descriptive of oui early administration, oi of the traditions of Avild 
aborigines, with the certainty that he will find information accessible 
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to him from no othei quarter, set off, in most instances, by no 
inconsideiable literary grace 

The influence exeicised on foieign thought by a work ivhich 
marks an epoch in the history of our connection with India is 
as admirably expressed by the Berlin Magazine of Foreign 
Literature 

The comprehensive view afforded of the empire which England 
has created m the East will inspire the author’s countrymen mth 
a new and noble pride It is not the warlike fame, the national 
wealth and powei guaianteeing the overlordship of India which 
will leave the strongest impiession on their minds Rather will 
they be penetrated by a sense of the solemn duty imposed on 
England of pieserving India from anaichy and making it the centre 
of a new civilisation to regenerate the continent whence the woild 
derives the fiist germs of enlightenment and culture ^ 

( 

1 The Saturday Review of 12th January and 10th August 1878 The four 
notices were from the pen of Mr W S Seton-Karr, formerly of the Bengal 
Civil Service 

2 Abridged from the Berlin Magazine of Foreign Litei ature, No 32, dated 
10th August 1878 



• CHAPTER XV 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA 

At Chiistmas-tide 1877 Huntei visited Lady Susan Bouike at 
Coulstoun, in Haddingtonshiie, which she had inheiited fiom 
hei fathei, the Maiqms of Dalhousie ^ As the biographei of 
his hostess’s biothei-in-law, Loid Mayo, he leceived a heaity 
welcome, and •was peimitted as a special favoui to lead her 
fathei ’s diaiies He found them of absoibing inteiest, and 
deeply legietted that a piovision in ‘the wiitei’s ivill forbade 
their publication until thiity yeais after his death “ On 
returning to Edinbuigh he heard by telegiaph that he had 
been gazetted a Companion of the Oi dei of the Indian Empire, 
•\\hich was founded to commemoiate Queen Victoria’s assump- 
tion of the Impeiial title He had been lecommended by Loid 
Lytton for a Knighthood, which would not have been an exces- 
sive leward foi his services to India ® A week latei he attended 
a lecture delivered before the Royal Society of Edinburgh by 
Piofessoi J Stuart Blackie on the charge of colour-blindness 
pieferred against the ancient Greeks by Mr W. E Gladstone ^ 
The lectuiei vindicated his heio from the calumny, but did not 
touch on the scientific aspect of the question arising from the 
sense of coloui possessed by mammals, birds, and frugivoious 
insects On Hunter’s lemarking this omission to Professoi 

• 

^ Lady Susan Georgiana Broun-Eamsay, C I , daughter of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, Governor-General of India, who assumed the additional surname 
of Broun on succeeding to the Coulstoun estates, and died in 1860 Lady 
Susan married the Eight Hon Eobert Bourke, brother of the sixth Earl of 
Maro, afterwards created Lord Connemara, and died in 1898 

2 Diary of 28th December 1877 Lord DalhousieVs representatives will be 
free to publish these diaries in 1910 

® Diaiy of 1st January 1878, and Gazette of Indta of the same date 
^ John Stuart Blackie (1809-1889), Professor of Greek at the Edinburgh 
University, was a most versatile man, and gifted with the fervid intellect of 
his lace He was one' of the pioneers of the National Movement in Scotland 
which heralded a similar agitation in other countries, and is destined to 
exercise a profound influence on the current of civilisation , 
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Piazzi-Smitli, Astronomer Royal foi Scotland, the latter 
wrote * 

I have just met Professor Balfour,^ General Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and on my telling him of your remark 
touching the lecture on colour, he packed up his ears and at once 
declared that he would have the pleasure 6'f sending you billets 
for all the rest of the session He begs j^ou will kindly make your- 
self known to him at the next meeting you may attend He sits 
at the upper end of the secretary’s side of the table — a small, thin, 
oldish man, called by the medical students to whom he teaches 
botany “Woody fibie,” and by those who have been m Australia, 
“Stringy bark,” but a most exemplary person for all that 
We are dailj'^ finding the leading of jour book, “The Annals of 
Rural Bengal,” as exciting and yet as solemnising as Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall,” though it deals with the inverse problem 
how a great empire has been silentlj and surely built up It 
IS now the astonishment of the world for its extent, population, 
and power, and yet the ‘tellow-countrjnnen of its builders are as 
Ignorant as any people as to how the great feat w as done 

Piofessoi Blackie invited Huntei to attend another of the 
monologues with which he delighted his students 

He talked very eloquently for an hour on the broad view of 
cultuie adopted by the Greeks, as contrasted with om modem 
hahit of looking at education simply as a means of passing some 
specific examination He made Broughton and myself sit next 
him on the dais, and the students, 240 in number, cheered me 
most kindly when he introduced me to them by name ~ 

On the following day he gave a liteiary dinner in order to 
bring together the light of Scottish thought, the Oxford men 
whom he had gathered round him as fellow’--workers on the 
“Imperial Gazetteei,” and the German scholars who weie 
giving him an insight into the language of philology and 
mental science 

A dinner party to Professor Blackie, David Masson, the bio- 
grapher of Milton,3 Rutherford, Donaldson, of patristic fame, 
Buchan, Secretary of the Meteoiological Society of Scotland, 
Clements Markham ^ (who is staying with us), Weisse, Eggeling, 

^ John Hutton Balfour, Queen’s Botanist for Scotland, Professor at the 
University and Keeper of the Botanical Gardens, was deeply versed in his 
science, and a man of infinite humour He died, in 1884, aued seventy-sis 

^ Diary of 15th January 1878 ^ 

® His great work, “The Life of John Milton,” appeared in six volumes 
1859-80 

^ Now Sir Clements Markham, KGB ' 
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and my assistants J S Cotton, Giant Allen, Proctor, and Platt 
Professor Ruth ei ford gave us two delightful songs, one of his own 
composition, Piofessor Blackie sang his "Jeanie Geddes ” and 
“ Jock o’ Hazeldean ” , Professoi Eggehng a volkshed The 
sober Oxford Dons were a little sui prised to see their conficres 
of the North unbending ^ 

In the meantime the special work which was detaining him 
at home was b} no means in abeyance Suiiounded by a band 
of collaboratois tiained by the moving spirit and devoted alike 
to him and to then work, he was piloting the Statistical 
Accounts of the vaiious piovinces of India and their summaiy, 
the “ Impel lal Gazetteer,” through the shoals and quicksands 
which beset all gieat undertakings. Some conception of the 
obstacles encountered, and the zeal with which they were 
oveicome, may be gained from a lepoit submitted some months 
latei to the Government of Lidia ,Aftei alluding to the 
achievement of the “ Statistical Account of Bengal,” which he 
had kept in his oivn hands. Hunter sketched the progress of 
the otheis Those of the Noith-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab were practically complete Bombay, however, pre- 
sented an epitome of all the difficulties attending the statistical 
survey of a great province, and in Madias the Government 
had persisted in a scheme of its oivn which was marked by 
waste of materials, waste of labour, and want of organisation 
In spite of these hindrances, the records of four -fifths of 
British India were actually in print, and formed a vast and 
indestructible monument of our rule The data collected for 
feudatory India were of a less systematic character, but, taken 
collectively, they showed a memorable advance on our know- 
ledge of the native States The compilation of the “Imperial 
Gazetteer ” was proceeding at the rate of 3000 articles a year, 
and Hunter expressed a confident hope that the ten-years’ task 
assigned to him would be accomplished vithin the period 
prescribed by the Secretary of State The machinery was 
already in such order that he found leisure for private study 
and correspondence ^ The diary runs 

^ Diary of 16th January 1878 

® Eeport dated 31st May 1878 to the Government of India on the progress 
of the Gazetteers The Viceroy’s appro\al was conveyed by a letter of 12th 
December 1878, and Huntei was directed to complete the “ Imperial Gazet- 
teer ” before the end of February 1881 
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ZQth Jntniati/ * This inontli I hnve begun to rend up the earlier 
chapters of Indian liistory, and have given niucli attention to tlie 
ongiiie^ of the mixed races, of ivhoin ive unscientificallj speak as 
one people by the name of Hindus It is absurd to cam])lam of a 
want of nationality among them, for they were never an ethical or 
a religious entit}’’ 

30th Jamtarij I have been ill this week The strain of 
teaching a succession of assistants dunng the last ten w ceks has 
told at last I dictated my wceklj article this morning from bed 
I am reading Daniel Deronda,” a wondcifiil book, but not the 
greatest of George Eliot’s She docs not know high life ns she 
does the evangelical middle classes, but no living novelist comes 
near her There is an exaggerated power of sufFenng in her 
female characters which speaks sadl} lor her own life 

His owTi toils and sulFeiing gave him a laic degice of 
sympathy foi otheis AVe have seen how he befnended Colonel 
Meadow s-Tayloi duiing the last sad voyage of the great Indian 
novelist, who, like Sii AA^altei Scott, revealed the romance of a 
vanished past to Biitish readeis and, like him, vainly sought 
lelief for an overtasked biain in foreign tiavel His auto- 
i biogiaphy showed too late how pooil} lew aided had been the 
veteran’s sei vices to the Empne, and its penisal impelled 
Hunter to press the claims of Colonel Meadow s-Tayloi’s 
daughtei on the special consideiation of the State.^ He wrote 
thus to Sii Eiskine Peiiy of the India Council 

I have learned quite accidentally that Miss Meadow s-Taj lor is 
in straitened ciicumstances As a Bengal civilian, I had been 
painfully impressed by her father’s posthumous "Stoiy of my Life ” 
I could not help contrasting the rewards w Inch come as n. mattei 
of course in the covenanted service with the scanty promotion 
earned by his long and exceptional labours Though technicall} 
an "uncovenanted officer," Colonel Meadow s-Tayloi held what are 
now styled " covenanted " appointments, and yet he had no chance 
of reaching more lucrative posts, nor is there any jiension foi his 
daughter aftei his death But it is rather as a man of letters than 
as an official that I venture to ask your Council as to whether it 
might be possible to do something in the matter My personal 
acquaintance with Colonel Meadows-Taylor was a slight one, and 
in public matters, as regards the revision of Indian pioper names, 
he stiongly took up the view opposed to that which it was my duty 
to caiTy out But I have deriv^ed moie knowledge of Indian life 

^ This transparently truthful autobiography was published in 1877 It was 
edited by the writer’s daughter, Miss Alice Meadows-Taylor, with a preface 
by Mr Henry Reeve, D 0 L 
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and native character from him than from any othei Anglo-Indian 
■writer His orks have given zest and reality to the dai^ routine 
of hundreds of young civihans and soldiers, teaching them to study 
the facts around ,them, and counteracting the besetting sm of 
Anglo-Indian life in our day the tendeiic}’^ to regard India as a 
temporar)'- place of business rather than as a cai eer or a home It 
has fallen to my lot to Ho something to systematise our knowledge 
of India, and so to render possible the present method of short 
periods of service and constant changes, or, at any rate, to stnp 
that method of its most evident evils The performance of this 
task has made me the more keenly alive to the administrative value 
of the mfluence which Colonel Meadows-Taylor’s works exeicise 
They form a most salutary reminder that Indian administration is 
not, and ought not to be, merely a matter of system, but one of 
individual knowledge The stream of native life which Anglo- 
Indians see flowing past them with unconcerned or Aveary eyes, 
becomes to his readers a drama full of reality and pathos I 
believe that I am only one among hundieds of Indian officials Avho 
OAve their first aAA'akemng to this fact to Cblonel MeadoAvs-Tayloi’s 
Amtmgs Surely it must be possible to do something for the 
daughter of a common benefactor of this sort > I understand that 
Sir Salar J ung has given a small alloAvance of £60 a year, but out 
of his OAA n purse and, therefore, dependent on his OAvn life The 
Indian Government spends little enough on literature, and has but 
feAV men of letters to pension or reAvaid The case is not one for 
lela-ving the rules of the uncovenanted service or any other and 
thus creating an inconvenient precedent It is the case of a mafl 
of rare literaiy excellence, Avho gave his Avhole life and leisure to 
Indian subjects (in themselves never moie than barely remunera- 
tive), and Avho has exercised an mfluence for good on tAvo gene- 
lations of Indian officials ^ 

The allusions in this lettei to the gulf Avhich divides tiv o 
classes of Anglo-Indian officials lequires some elucidation. 
When Lord CoinAvallis lefoimed the administration of India at 
the close of the eighteenth century he cieated a coyps d' elite, 
styled the “Civil Service,” Avhich Avas lecruited fiom home by 
nominations vested in the Dnectors of the East India Company 
This body Avas knoAvn as “ covenanted,” because eveiy civilian 
entered into a solemn engagement with his employers to peiform 
his duties faithfully and to escheiv piivate tiade and presents 

^ Letter to Sir Erskine Perry, dated 12th February 1878 Mr Henry 
Reeve, D‘C L (1813-95), was a journalist and man of letters of high mark 
He will be best remembered by his edition of the Greville Letters, which 
casts a flood of light on the political and social life of England in the middle 
of last century ^ 
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fiom natives In letiun the Cnil Seivice vns guainnteecl a 
monopol} of e\eiy place of consicleiable emolument. When, 
seventy yeais latei, India passed fiom the Company to the 
Ciovn, the Cnil Seivice vas thioiui open to public competi- 
tion, but its privileges veie not cui tailed Its members 
lemained a hieraichy, hedged about by a cast-iion banier 
which no nieiit oi pationage could force The} enjoyed ample 
pay and steady pi omotion almost iirespectue of their dcsei ts, 
vhile then futuie vas assuied b} handsome letinng pensions 
and annuities for their vidoi\s and sui\i\ing childien As the 
goveinment became inoic complicated, othei blanches of the 
public seiMce veie cieated, and the necessity of gmng natnes 
of India a larger shaie in the management of then o\\n alFans 
led to some infiacUon of the monopol} held hy corenanted 
cnihans. Now many o/ the “imco\enanted,’’as the mteilopers 
veie invidiously styled, belong to the same social strata as 
then colleagues within the pale, and aie at least as veil 
educated Thus ‘aie geneiated heart-buinings and jealousy, 
vhich aie none the less intense because the} aie not openly 
displayed But foi oui national inability to eiitei into the 
feelings of othei s, the political dangei arising fiom this 
anomalous situation would long since have been lecognised 
Theie is no more pressing lefoim in India than a leconstitution 
of the Civil Service on a catholic basis, with due legaid for 
existing interests It is greatly to Huntei’s credit that he, 
though one of the elect, should have felt the injustice of these 
galling class distinctions Such bieadth of viev is‘ laie, and 
still raiei is the generosity which extended a helping hand to 
the children of one who had opposed a leform very near his 
heart The chivalrous intervention was entirely successful 
Ml Henry Reeve, Meadow s-Tayloi’s kinsman and executoi, 
wrote as follows to Mr William Blackwood, head of the great 
Scottish publishing house, w'ho had brought out the “ Story of 
my Life” 

(• 

Although I hate to ask the Gov^ernment for fav^ours, especially 
for my owm family, I will write to Lord Lytton myself He is an 
old fiiend of mine But I should very much like to be allowed to 
send him Dr Huntei’s letter, because it is impossible to put the 
case in better language than the WTiter ,has used I saw Sir 
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Eiskine Peiiy this morning, and told him I should wiite to Lord 
Lytton Meadows-Tayloi left two daughteis, of couisCj if any- 
thing IS done for them, it must be divided between them I shall 
ask the Viceioy to give them £100 a yeai each, with benefit to the 
survivoi I feel quite grateful to you for the kind interest you 
have shown m this matter 

Lord Lytton ’s sympathies as a man of letters weie excited 
by this appeal, and he piocuied the giant of an annuity of a 
bundled pounds to each of the novelist’s childien ^ 

I have shown that Huntei was instrumental in establishing 
a modus vivend% between the Indian Government and the press 
which, with some important modifications, endures at the 
present day The aiiangements made by Loid Lytton to this 
end did not meet with his entire approval, and he Avas a 
strenuous opponent of the Vernacular Pi ess Act, afteiiAards 
repealed by Loid Ripon, ivhich created a most impolitic 
distinction between journalists of British and Indian descent 
So strongly did he feel the shortcomings of the new system that 
he Avas moved to address a remonstrance to the Viceroy, the 
salient points of Avhich found entry in the diary 

30//^ June Notes foi a letter to Loid Lytton on the lecent 
Press Act. If the Pi ess is to be muzzled, aie Ave to alloAV private 
meetings, Avith verbatim reports of the speeches and pioceedmgs ^ 
In shoit, is the Avhole mechanism of agitation to Avoik unchecked 
or not? The Pi ess Act depends on the people’s ignoiance and 
coAvardice Then ignorance, for the Indian jouinalist has only to 
reproduce paragraphs from English opposition papeis and pam- 
phlets in oudei to stn up feelings more damaging to us and more 
seditious than any of those quoted by Loi d Lytton in the " reasons ” 
for his new measure He may thus defy the poweis that be 
Then cowaidice, foi if a pubhcist makes a martyr of himself by 
resisting the law. Ins cause is at once taken up by Parliament and 
the press It is unsafe and ungeneious to piesume the existence 
of such defects and trade upon them The British people aie 
aAvare that the liberty of public utteiance with them has grown 
Avith the power to use it aught, and they aie fully piepaied to 
leain that such fieedom cannot be granted pei saltum to an Asiatic 
population untiained in its temperate exercise* But there is all 
the difference m the woild betAveen control and the use of the gag 
And the title “Press Commissioner” is hateful in the eais of the 
people, Avhose passions aie often stirred by mere names Let his 

^ Letter from Mr William Blackwood to Miss Meadows-Taylor, dated 
lath December 1878 » 
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Avork be done as at present, strengtlien Ins hands as much as you 
please, l^ut call him " Assistant Secrcbiry to Goveniment ” The 
highest, the most constitutional function— if I maj use the 
adjective — of the Indian civilian is to see that the Viceroy's repu- 
tation sufTeis no harm in the department vhicli he administers , 
Lord Lytton's to ensuie that a great hterarj name may go donn 
to history ivithout a stain He should rcftect lion such a measure 
would act in times of agitation Like tlie income tax it is a fair 
weather laA\, winch Aiould founder m the first storm 

The autumn months had hitherto been spent in the 
Highlands This jear the Hunters resolved to go farther 
afield and exploie Scandinavia, which v\as not in those days 
ovenun by tourists On 25th Jul} they sailed fioni Leith to 
Chiistiansund vsitli the three elder childien. After installing 
them in conifoi table lodgings at Sandej fiord, undci the care of 
a capable Norwegian ijuise, the paients steamed up the coast 
to Bergen, and thence travelled acioss the peninsula by caniole 
They lived on leindeei steaks and salmon trout, and revelled in 
* the puie air and silence of lake and mountain ndge, clothed 
with biiches of all sizes, from the statelj plantations ^to be 
found at lovvei levels to the stunted and ghostlj coppices which 
survuve the Aictic cold at altitudes of 2500 feet. Noi was 
Hunter less favouiably impiessed with the stalwait race in- 
habiting this noithein land, whose quiet piospeiity and 
rational enjoyment of Nature’s gifts contiasted sti angel} with 
the feveiish existence fiom which he was enjoying a biief 
respite He wrote a few weeks later to Mr. Biian Hodgson 

August 14, 187S 

Norway is a land without landlords, for every yeoman tills his 
own little faim and sails Ins own fishing boat. Theie are no 
nobles excepting two foreigners, and a great feeling of friendhness 
and equality prevails among the people In tins country one sees 
no extremes of poverty or riches, and a marked absence of the evnls 
and the social giaces developed by class distinctions 

On aiiivmg at' Chiistiana Hunter found a congenial spirit 
in the Directoi of the Statistical Bureau, who explained his 
system of lecord, and introduced him to the leading politicians 
of Noiway at a party given in his young colleague’s honour 
After rejoining their childien at Sandej fiord, the Hunters 
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steamed to Stockholm by way of Gothenbmg and the Gotha 
Canal The diary takes up the tale of the Scandinavian* tom - 

7 th Septembei Sailing down the Baltic to Copenhagen in a 
dirty old boat which is used chiefly for goods^ but on this tup 
happened to be crowded The captain was so diunk that I 
foimally objected to thfe mate giving up his watch, and the poor 
man ivas on duty continuously for twenty-six hours 

^th Septemhei Copenhagen Visited the citadel Struck by 
the value of a sheet of water in the inner square of the fortifica- 
tions as a safe bed for falling shells Thence to the Thonvaldsen 
Museum, which has given me the most impressive lesson I have 
yet learned of a life’s steadj'' labour It is beyond words Bought 
casts of the gieat sculptor's smaller works, all leplete ivith dignity 
and a tender giace worthy of the best period of Attic art 

It was Huntei’s privilege to make fi lends everywhere, and 
to retain them long after the impression derived from personal 
intercourse had passed away He kepi up a correspondence 
for several years with Norwegian statesmen and savanis, and 
had he found time to revisit the shores of th^ Baltic, his ciiole 
of interests there would have gioivn wider The same faculty 
stood him in good stead during his frequent voyages to India 
Sir Ernest Satow, with whom he had travelled to Galle in 
November 1876, wote to him nearly two years later ^ 


Yedo, September 9, 1878 

If you take any interest in Japanese affaiis I hope you will 
spare half-an-hour to look at an article of mine in the July numbei 
of the West 7 mn <1161 Review undei the title of "The Mythology 
and Rehgic/us Woiship of the Ancient Japanese " I had styled it 
simply "Ancient Japanese Rituals," foi the express leason that it 
says little about mythology, which is a subject to mite at a future 
date , but this possibility is cut away by the rechiistening of my 
bantling We have settled down quietly again alter the rebel- 

lion of last year, and the murder of the piincipal Cabinet Mrtiister 
But about a fortnight ago our midmght lest was disturbed by a mutiny 
amongst the Artillery of the Guard, who were discontented because 
their pay had been reduced They meant to seize and muider the 
chief members of the Government , but the latter, by the merest 
chance got wind of the plot about eight hours before the out- 
bieak and were able to take preventive measures, so that there 
was httle fighting and less bloodshed It is, neveitheless, an ugly 
omen that the veiy peasant soldiers whom the men in power have 
enrolled to put down the warrior class should in their turn 
exhibit signs of unrest. 
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At the close of this year Hunter made his dehitt as a 
public speaker The topic chosen was the “Rude Races of 
India,” whom he had piofouiidly studied as a pieparation for 
his “Dictionaiy of Non Ai 3 'an Languages ” He discouised on 
these relics of a piehistoric past before the New Speculative 
Society of Edinburgh on 20th December 1878, and the subject 
attracted so much attention that he was led to examine it at 
gieatei length in tvo lectuies delivered at the Edinbuigh 
Philosophical Institution in the Febiuaiy following He had 
a clear, veil-modulated utteiance and the gift of fixing an 
audience’s attention on abstiuse subjects Thus the fame of 
the Edinbuigh addi esses reached London, and he vas imited 
to discuss the same subject at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London On 24th Apiil 1879 he lectured before that 
body on the mannei in which the Indian races had been built 
up, tracing the history and manners of the successive waves of 
immigrants that formed the basis of the existing population 
The glimpses which we obtain of India four thousand years ago 
disclose, he said, two sections struggling for the mastery 

The one was a fan -skinned people, which had lately entered by 
the north-westein passes, of Aryan liteially “noble” paientage, 
Speaking a stately language and worshipping poverful and friendly 
gods It IS fiom a Western biancli of this supeiioi race that we om- 
selves.descend The other section was a conaenes of aboriginal 
tribes, whom the loidly new-comers drove before them mto the 
mountains oi i educed to abject servitude — obscuretiibes vho, in the 
absence of a lace-name of then own, aie called non-Aryans They 
have left no -wiitten records , indeed the use of tfie simplest 
hieroglyphics was to them unknown The sole works of their 
hands which have come down to us are stone circles and lude 
upright slabs beneath which, like the primitive peoples of Europe, 
they buried then dead From their graves we discover that they 
knew how to make vases of earthenware, not inelegant in form, 
that they fought with non weapons and wore ornaments of gold 
and copper W’e learn, loo, that they employed this foiin of 
sepulture after the commencement of the Christian era, for Ave 
have found coins of, Augustus and Tiberius m their burial-places 

The lecturer ivent on to tell hoiv tribes ivho have concealed, 
themselves foi ages in sullen isolation from Hindu and Moham- 
medan aggression weie becoming prosperous communities under 
British lule While the Aryan conquer eis stood fiimly on 
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the ancient Mays marked out b} caste and leligion, these 
aboriffines were Malting foi a highei civilisation and faith 
They aiFoided a most piomising field foi the administiator and 
the missionary, and on Gieat Britain lay the lesponsibility of 
implanting her OM'n ideals of life and thought on this Migin 
soil His peroiation Vose to a high degieeof eloquence 

These rude aboriginal tribes form living specimens sa\ ed from 
the Mieck of the prehistoric Morld They enable us to understand 
those earl}’^ stages of human pi ogress mIiicIi have long disapjieaied 
from Europe, but through mIhcIi oiii ancestois assuredly passed 
We can Match cromlech-builders at MOik before oui ej'es m 
Southern Madras We can mix Muth tubes m Central India m ho, 
until lately, used flint m capons such as our foi cf.ithers fought and 
hunted Mith m Scandina\aa The present aspect of these laces 
enables us to realise how very low was the original type of man- 
kind m India, and to appreciate the pi ogress mIiicIi humanity has 
made even theie One branch of the Aryan lace commenced the 
M'ork of cinlising India four thousand years ago To anothei 
blanch has fallen the duty of continmng the task It is, indeed, a 
heavy, and often a cbsheaitemng one But in ^noments of failuie 
it IS something to remember that the history of oui rule m India 
is one of progress from the Iomci to the higher type that if 
our countrj men are but steadfast in then duty, the eternal laM s 
of evolution and human development Mill be ''strong siding 
champions ” m the m ork ^ 

On 15th Januaiy 1879, Huntei began a “ Short Histoiy of 
the Indian People,” a M'ork M’hich he undeitook at the lequest 
of the Madias Government, but the heavy labour entailed by 
the Gazetteei leduced the output to about thiity pages a 
month ’A visit to Pans bioke the monoton}' of the daily 
task He airived theie on 10th May, and took apartments 
at 19 Rue Chaptal, whence he wrote to Mis Huntei 


May 15,. 1879 

I have dehvered Saunders’s letter to Mrs Ciawfoid, a most 
intelligent lady who has once been pretty, and is noM' very hank 
and kind She took me yesterday to M Cernuschi, the great 
bi-metalhst, whose unrivalled collection of Japanese ait Mi SatoM' , 
asked me inspect She has also got a firofessor for me, a 
M Legoff, who is coming to read ivith me this afternoon I 
have seen hardly any Englishmen, as I wish t® speak French 
tolerably To-night I go with Mrs Crawford to hear Rvjj Bias at 
the Fian9ais, and have shut myself up hermetically since yesterday 
afternoon to study the, play 
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I have seen Gambetta tin ice on Sunday morning at Ins 
palace, a^am at a wedding where he proposed the health of the 
young couple, and a third time as president of the Chamber He 
strikes me as one who is waiting to catch Ins cue, and not as 
a man of free or spontaneous thought Of course he is a sincere 
republican every one is tins ostensibly — but how far a republican 
IS the question I don't think he knoAvs himself He is -v\aitmg 
on Providence, and watching the weathercock 

Jxmc 2 

M Legoff and I have been hiding our heads for a couple 
of days at Fontameblea^u I had no idea that the modem art 
in the chateau was so utterly bad The artists who grev up in 
the vile school of the First Empire bore their worst fruits under 
Louis Philippe, and Fontainebleau seems to have been chosen 
as a depository of all that is abominable among their productions 

Undei M Legoff’s guidance Hunter soon acquired a very 
fan knowledge of collpquial Fiench, though his accent ivas 
never quite Paiisian Tliat his literal y acquaintance nith that 
difficult language was more than passable is shonn by his 
ciiticisms addressed to Mr Vaucoibeil, diiectoi of the Opeia, 
of a repiesentation of the sumptuous Roi de Lahore 

[ND] 

D’aboid dans le cortege du roi figurent plusieurs guerners 
sans moustaches Or, A la com d'un Rajah indien les hommes 
sans moustaches sont des Eunuques Deuxiemement, le Piemier 
Ministre doit se tenir aupres du Roi aux receptions pubhques 
Ce peisonnage dans les cours hindoues est piesque toujouis un 
Biahman vetu de blanc Sa lobe simple et sans oinement le 
distingue dans la foule 6tincelante de soldats, de courtisans et 
d’esclaves Une telle figuie, haute et giave, ferait un' bon effet 
Troisiemement, votre com salue avec grace, m.us c’est selon la 
mamere tuique, non suivant la manieie indienne Celle-ci est 
plus grave and et plus solennelle Elle consiste A jomdre les 
mains et les elevei jusqu’au fiont en le tou chant 

He leturned home on 3rd July, and in the following 
month he took his wife and thiee children for a tandem-driie 
to Cape Wrath It inspiied the following “ Notes on Diiving,” 
which show the aspect of our highways in the long interval 
between the disappearance of coaches and the advent of the 
ubiquitous bicj^cle 

I have been asked to jot down some of my diivmg experience 
■with a view of showing how far that pleasant mode of travel 
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IS practicable in these laihvay days It is quite tiue that on 
the great coaching roads it is difficult in certain paits of the 
country to find accommodation for foui, or even two Horses I 
was once kept -waiting on a iv et and ivindy night outside a gaunt pile 
of buildings with a historic signboard sw inging in front Foi ty yeais 
ago it -was a busy changing-place on the North Road, Avitli stabling 
for tiventy-four horses .fnd two oidinaries a-day , but, unknown to 
guide-book ivriters, it had been transformed into the steading of a 
farmer of the new school, v ho had studied chemistry at a Scotch 
college, and humoured the local antiquaiian society by alloiving 
the old signboard to creak on as a memorial of the past Tlie 
good gentleman must have read Goldsmith’s “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” for, though ive distuibed him in the act of letiiing 
foi the night, he received us most hospitably He entei tamed us 
till midnight ivith a fund of stones about the place in his father’s 
time, and next morning pointed out how he had converted the 
grand old stable into model coAVsheds The truth is that no 
guide-book exists for the man Avho Avishes to iide or drive through 
some of the most romantic paits of these 'islands The latest are 
more than fifty yeais old, and refer to a state of things Avliich 
has passed aivay 

I had heard a good deal about the difficulty* of a dmung toui 
through the Noithein Highlands The opening of the ladAA'ay 
which Anil connect Stirling AVith Oban had staived the coaches off 
the roads I Avas told that I should find the hotels filled Avith 
people Avho had shootings and fishings in the neighbourhood 
As a good deal of the countiy Avas neAv to me, I thought I should* 
like to find things out foi myself, and on 12th August I staited 
on a tandem tour from Edinburgh to Cape Wiath My horses 
Avere Irishmen, bay geldings standing l6 3, sons of a Avell-knoAvn 
sire, and as highly bied as is consistent Avith the bone and muscle 
required for a roadster’s Avork I had broken them myself to 
tandem The Avheelei, “ Prince,” Avas a hoise possessed of gum 
humour and a profound sense of responsibility He Avas cool- 
headed and steady as a rock in danger, but cursed Avith a hard 
mouth, and apt to shoAv resentment Avhenevei I touched up the 
leader by taking the bit in his teeth and starting off at a gallop 
♦ on his oAvn account My leader, '' Shamrock,” Avas a trifle lighter 
in frame and much more so in character He had a mouth of 
velvet and a clear conception of fiis duties on level and hilly 
ground alike His chief failing Avas a thirst foi knoAvledge 
Thus he had an insatiable curiosity as to the 9 ther side of Avails 
and hedges, and if suddenly recalled to his immediate suiioundmgs 
by a scrap of paper scudding in fiont, would skip over it or shy 
playfully across the road The only other blemish^in his nature 
Avas a too frequent ciaving to partake of hospitality by the Avay 
Every gentleman’s gateway he came to was the signal foi an effoit 
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to turn in, and when long experience had convinced him of the 
futility of such manoeuvres, he still slackened his tiaccs by w<iy 
of protest at the more imposing park enclosures He had a most 
affectionate leveience foi his colleague ''Piince," and refused 
to eat or sleep unless lodged in the same stable Indeed, the 
distress of both when they were separated iias quite touching 

( 

Huiitei’s love foi lioises is shown m this fragment It led 
him to look askance on the hicyle and the motor car, meet 
lepiesentatives of the “mechanickal arts and merchandize,” 
which Bacon tells us chaiacteiise the old age of a State The 
tom was an unqualified success, and the only diary lecoid of 
note legaiding it is a stoiy, related at Ullapool, of a pointer 
trained not only to bring salmon gingeily out of the stake nets, 
hut to kill all the dog-fish entangled theiein On his leturn 
fiom this delightful tiip he leceived Loid L 3 ’tton'’s acknowledg- 
ment of the fiist tivo volumes of the “ Imperial Gazetteer ” In 
conveying it the Private Secretary added 

Fiom Mr G A Batten 


August 16, 1879 

I thoroughly sympathise with youi spelling difficulties, for I 
have ahvays been an apostle of scientific transliteration of Indian 
names In preaching jmiu doctrines I have alw ays endeavoured 

to enforce them by pointing out how easy they are in practice, so 
much so that I have taught the whole of them to several persons 
in one lesson of ten minutes' duration The Government of India 
have not tieated you -well in this lespect, having allowed then own 
specific oideis to be disiegaided by eveiy Philistine secietarj’’ oi 
piovmcial authority wedded to " natural spelling,” ‘and hating 
leform In a lecent visit to Japan, I found that a similar con- 
tioversy had been going on, but there good sense prevailed, and 
the transhteiation of Japanese into Roman charactei follows exactly 
your rules 

During the winter of 1879-80, Huntei again came promi- 
nently befoi e the public as a speaker His theme w^as In dia, which 
he knew^ as no man living knew it In the first of a course of 
lectures, delivered at the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
buigh, he stood up as a champion of oui rule against a school 
of politiciansSvho regard its history less as the record of a noble 
but still imperfect work than as one stained ivith initial wrong- 
doing and marked by a senes of gigantic blunders In telling 
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his audience “ What England has done foi India,” he said that 
he had often amused himself by imagining what a Hin^u of the 
last centuiy would think of the piesent condition of his countiy 
weie he piivileged to levisit it He would see thousands of 
square miles of jungle turned into a gaiden, fevei -haunted 
swamps the site of he*althy and well-diained cities, mountain 
walls scaled by the laihiay, and riveis which had formed a 
barriei between piovinces 01 desolated the countiy with their 
floods spanned by budges oi tapped by canals The visitor 
would be still' more surprised by the security in vhich the 
people lived by the fact that native states, which in his day 
weie in a position of jealous isolation broken only by meiciless- 
wars, weie now bound togethei by load and railway, post and 
telegraph, and by the appeaiance eveiywheie of courts of law, 
schools and hospitals He concluded with a vigorous plea foi 
justice to the Biitons who veie giving then best yeais to a 
task nevei before essayed by an impel lal lace Then, as if he 
was conscious that he had spoken in too optmoistic a stiain, he 
filled in the shadows of the panoiama His second discourse 
was on “ What England has yet to do foi India,” the chronic 
poverty of the people and the financial difficulties attending the 
attempt to give an Oriental empire all the machineiy of a first-'* 
class European State The remedies suggested weie a fai larger 
employment of the people themselves in the administration of 
then own affairs, greater economy in the management of the 
aimy, and free lecourse to dnect taxation But he showed that 
the improvidence of the masses themselves was at the root of 
the evils from which they suffered, and that reform must begin 
in the lower strata These lectures weie fully reported by the 
press on both sides of the Bordei, thanks to the intervention of 
Hunter’s old frrend. Sir George Birdwood Most of the leading 
journals devoted special articles to the conclusions drawn by 
the speaker, and the impression made was profound and 
lasting Hunter received by every post letters from men of all 
shades of opinion full of sympathy for his aiihs and gratitude 
for the light thrown on a subject of which thq^ public were 
grossly Ignorant At the suggestion Of many of these corre- 
spondents, he was led to republish' these lectures in book form 
“England’s Work in , India,” which appeared in December, 
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increased the impiession made by these utterances ^ They 
probably inspired the new Viceioy of India, the Marquis 
of Hipon, to intioduce a moasuie of local self-government 
throughout the Empire, and the steps that followed, nith the 
object of giving Indians a larger share of the sneets of office, 
were prompted by Hunter’s fearless advocacy ^ 

The attention which these Edinburgh discourses commanded 
led the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce to invite him to 
deliver a lecture in that city on Indian finance He complied 
on the 12th Decembei, and thereby raised a storm which 
probably exercised a sinister influence on his professional 
prospects Beginning with the axiom that lefonns in the 
administration of India were required by tno new forces of 
tremendous po\iei the opinion of the British public and that 
which had grown vith education in the East he indicated the 
most pressing These were a reorganisation of the public 
accounts and of the import tariff The foimei no longer 
represented the ^ changed condition of Indian finance The 
Imperial Government carried on vast and complicated opera- 
tions in trade and manufacture, and items under these heads 
still swelled both debit and credit sides of the national balance 
isheet And attempts had been made to assimilate the form of 
accounts to those emploj^ed at home, in disregard of the fact 

1 “ England’s Work in India,” by W W Hunter, C I E , LL D Smith, 
Elder & Co , 1881 

^ This proposal excited a good deal of eontroiersy One of Hunter’s 
opponents told in the Scotsman a story far too good to be allowed to rest 
in oblivion — “As to Dr Huntei’s recommendation that mo'derately paid 
natives should be substituted for many of the highly paid civil servants, 
permit me to lelate another anecdote which I have heard A native ludge, 
who had served a long time, and been highlj respected both by his fellow- 
countrymen and his English superiors, was at length pensioned off His 
superior, when conveying to him this intelligence, also said, ‘ How does it 
happen. Ham Sing, that you have alwaj's been respected both by your own 
countrymen and by us, and that none of the natives have got up stories 
against you, as thej do against almost every other native in a good position ? ’ 
‘Well, sir,’ said Ram Sing, ‘since I am leaving the service I may tell you 
My countrymen don’t believe in 3 udicial purity, and whenever I had a case 
to try I was bribed by both sides If I had refused the bribes, each party 
would Only have believed that I was more highly bribed by the other I 
then examined the case to the best of mv ability, and decided accordingly 
to law And ygu know, sir, that very few of my decisions hav e ever been 
reversed After I had decided, I sent for the loser and gave him back his 
bribe , the winner’s I kept for my own benefit The latter said nothing, 
because he had gained his cause ’ And this is one of the best specimens of 
a class whom Dr Hunter would place in a positicp of trust 1 ” 
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that the exchange value of the Indian cuiiency unit had 
fallen by 14 per cent Thus chaos was produced in India and 
misappieheiision at home The antidote lay in diffeientiating 
between statements to be piesented to Pailiament and accounts 
kept for the exigenciej of the Indian Exchequer Still more > 
piessing was the need foi a thorough lemodelhng of the 
import duties Hunter traced their histoiy from the days 
when his uncle, Mr James Wilson, imposed a geneial tax 
of 7^ pel cent foi fiscal purposes He showed how the 
tiemendous weight possessed by Lancashne in the Lower House 
had foiced the inteiests of British flnancieis in India into 
opposition to the industiial inteiests of the Indian people 
The ciy that duties on Manchestei cottons weie piotective 
had led to the giadual exemption of products of that class 
Hunter piotested stiongly against the nairow and selfish spirit 
which left India to maintain a costly customs establishment, 
while it deprived her laiiff of the veiy articles which enabled 
the expense to be met The lemedy suggested was a daiing 
one, and proved that Hunter was far in advance of his time in 
giaspmg the fact that mutual advantages and common interests 
alone can keep an Empiie together It was the abolition of 
all customs duties on Biitish goods impoited into India, and* 
of those levied upon tea and coffee expoited thence to English 
ports He proved that the immediate loss would be trifling, 
while both countiies vould reap vast and direct gains from 
absolutely _unfetteied trade This scheme is voithy of close 
consideration at the piesent time While serving as Collectoi 
of Customs in Calcutta a few yeais ago, I became convinced 
that gieat haidship was inflicted by the import tariff, and that 
moral cowardice as gieat was displayed in the persistent 
sacrifice of the inteiests of Indian cotton-mill owners to 
those of their Lancashne competitors These evils admit of 
amehoiation, if not of ladical cuie, by treatment on the lines 
put forwaid twenty yeais ago by Huntei If is lecture was as 

fully reported as its predecessors, and The Times^e-voted a power - 
ful leading article to the necessity of a loot and bi>^nch reform in 
Indian finance Again letters of hearty assent poured in from 
all sides I select two, because they are eminently characteristic 
of their ^vllte^s Piofessor J Stuart Blackie wrote thus * 
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From PnorEsson Blackie 

c [N D ] 

I have lead youi account of the doings of the Manchester men 
not without sorrow It is the old, old story We are governing 
India as we governed Ireland, on the narrow piinciples of commerce 
All trade is selfish, all politicians are senvJe, and the we<ilver goes 
to the wall You talk of “ touching the conscience of England,” 
but that IS a peculiar kind of conscience, composed of Roman 
toughness and Caithaginian greed, and made pleasant by a large 
seasoning of Christian phraseology The road to John Bulls 
conscience is thiough his pocket, and it is by no means easy 
to penetrate England ts the only count} y jtl winch poierlj/ ts a 
a me 

Ml John Blight’s opinion was equally emphatic 

December 20 , 1879 

I read the report of your lecture vith much interest I do not 
think youi plan very practicable I Mould come to the same or an 
equally good result by a different method When Sir Louis Mallet 
was in India, the yeai the Prince Mas there, he and others in 
authority partly arranged a scheme M'hich, Mitliin three years, 
might have opened the Indian ports and closed the customs- 
houses, with the exception of what Mas necessary foi the collection 
of the duty on salt All this has been defeated, partly by the 
'famine, but more distinctly by the jiohcy of the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Cabinet at home With this Government in poMer 
there is small chance of oui tea duty being abolished, and iMthout 
that yom tea cannot come in free, for I do not think your idea of 
giving up the duty on Indian tea to the Inland Revenue will or 
can be entertained by Parliament The fact is, and surely it must 
be deal to you with your Indian experience, that, Muth a Govern- 
ment hke that of Lord Lytton in connection M-ith the present 
policy at home, nothing can be done foi India Its revenue and its 
true interests are sacrificed to what, if it be not a ciime, is a ciaze, 
and until this system, so mad or so ciimmal, is got iid of there can 
be n6 hope for India I suspect M'e are approaching a great 
calamity in connection Math our Indian responsibilities The men 
now in power seem blind 

As Hunter mjght have foreseen, his audacious attack on oui 
national hypocj/sy and pi oneness to ti ample on the interests 
of others, biQ^tght doMn upon him the full vials of official wiath 
He told Mr W E Forster some of the incidents of a contio- 
veisy which caused him acute pain and probably inflicted some 
injury on his career as a public servant ‘ 
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To The Right Hon W E Forster 

Februarj 4, 1880 

For some time past I have been engaged, in concert %vitli Sir 
Geoige Balfour and Sir Wilham Robinson (formeily Acting Goveinoi 
of Madras), in examinmg the Indian accounts since 1840, with a 
view to a complete cSmpaiison of them with the revenue and 
expendituie at present When I iias about to publish the first 
results, I received a communication of a violent, and, as I think, 
a most unjustifiable nature from the India Office with regard to my 
address at Birmingham I had hoped that, on a fullei consideia- 
tion, the Under-Secretary of State (Sir Louis M Mallet) would 
have withdiawn from the position which he then hastily took up 
But after fuither correspondence, I find that I am qmte fiee to 
•write or lectuie as long as I praise the Government, but that any 
criticism of its measures in India is accepted as an unwai ranted 
attack I have decided that, as I cannot speak my opinions freely 
and honestly, I aviR not speak at all It is only the question of 
a little patience and ivaitmg, but meanwhile I have had to dechne 
the invitations of the Chambeis of Commerce at Manchestei and 
NeAvcastle to address them I do not think that undei these 
circumstances it Avould be proper foi me to wi»te to The Times in 
ansAver to youi couiteous request of last Decembei , but efforts are 
being made through Su WiUiam Robinson to induce the India 
Office to frame a statement Avhich aviII give you materials for 
comparing Indian finance in times past and present I exceedingly 
regret this result of a coirespondence Avhich I had hoped Avould 
place the tiue facts before the country, in the interests of neither 
one party nor another, but simply of the truth For the present 
I have no alternatwe 

Some explanation is given of the feeling excited in ceitain 
quarters by Huntei’s impugnment of Indian finances in a letter 
written by one Avho had assisted him in the campaign 

From Sir Arthur Hobhouse 

May 11, 1880 

I don’t think that there is anything in the tone oi tenor of 
youi Biimingham address to which a leasonable official could 
object, but then Indian officials are genus iiintahile, unused to the 
fresh air of criticism and feelmg it keenly As to the violence 
with Avhich you have been assailed, it has been much in the air 
lately, and all Avho have ventured to find faMt Avith Government 
in England or India have had their share Bu^I believe it to be 
part, and an inevitable pait, of Imperial policy,\id the result of 
a belief that that pohcy is as triumphant in the country as it is 
in London clubs and coteries Among other healthy effects, the 
late elections will cle 9 .r the air of insolence 
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As in the case of “ The Indian Mussulmans,” Huntei saw 
his teachjngs enfoiced by the stem logic of events In Febi iiary 
1880 Sn John Stiachey, Financial Member of the Viccioy’s 
Council, presented his budget, showing a suiplus of i?119,000. 
Three months latei came the appalling news that the balance- 
sheet was eironeous, and that a deficit of J?900,000 had been 
discovered The effect of this announcement was heightened 
by a change of Ministiy At the geneial elections in April 
the countiy declaied itself unmistakably against Loid Beacons- 
field’s Impeiiahsm, and the Libeials letuined to power under 
Ml Gladstone’s guidance Acrimonious debates on the financial 
imbioglio ensued in Pailiament, and Sn John Strachey resigned 
his office, quitting India undei a cloud, which giatitude foi thirty- 
eight years of splendid seivice ought soon to have dissipated 
In discussing: the causes of this untow ai d event w ith General 
Sn Richard Stiachey, Huntei suggested that it w'as due to a 
piactice, -which had caused untold confusion aftei the j\Iutiny, 
of tieatmg unliqtxidated voucheis i elating to ivai expenditure 
as cash in hand The Geneial leplied 

[>' D] 

I have ]ust got my brother's minute giving evplanations The 
truth simply is that the accounts of mihtary expenditure in Afghani- ' 
Stan for the last year or so weie quite misleading, and that a verjf 
laige sum was left outstanding of the existence of which no one 
had been given any hint It is an unfortunate concurience of 
accidents that turned the Tones out just as the blunder w'as being 
discoveied, otherwuse the duty linen w'ould have been, washed at 
home, and no one w^ould have been the worse 


In the middle of June Huntei w^ent to London to pieside 
over a meeting of the English Spelling Refoim Association, a 
movement in which he naturally took a leading pait On the 
28th of that month he enteied into an agieement with Messis 
Tiubnei foi the publication of the “ Imperial Gazetteer,” to com- 
plete wLich he had obtained a seven months’ extension of his 


stay in Europe ^ Then, as if he had not enough on his hands 
already, he visited Mi Biian Hodgson at Wimbledon in ordei 
to arrange witli him for the piepaiation of a catalogue of the 


^ Letter from the Under-Secretary of State for India, dated 24th April 
1880 , ’ ^ 
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Sansciit MS collected in Nepal ^ He lelurned to Edinburg 
on the 19th, and a few days later diove bis iMfe and, cbildi( 
to Penymore House, near Inveiaiy, winch he took for tl 
autumn It stands close to a good anchoiage, and he seize 
the oppoitunity of indulging in a puisuit winch he loved ne: 
to diivmg A fifteen-ton yacht was hned at Millport, and tl 
Hunteis had many a delightful ciuise in the nariow waters i 
the west coast There was just the spice of dangei whic 
makes yachting so pleasuiable On 4th August the skippe 
though a tiled pilot, ran the ciaft on a rock off Bute 

We lay all night m great discomfort, and some danger of tl 
yacht breakmg up when the tide lose This morning, 5th Augus 
e were received by the country people with all the honours dr 
to shipwrecked mariners A dozen stalwart natives got the yacl 
off ^vlth two anchois, but she again giounded, knocked a hole ] 
her bottom, and filled We fetched a c'upentei fiom Kilchatta 
Bay, who patched up the leak with sheepskin, canvas and whit< 
lead, and -when the tide ran m she floated We beached hei, spei 
the mght at a farmhouse, and were driven acros^j Bute to Rothesa; 
returnmg home thence on 6th August by the Lord of the Isles A 
my clothes and papers were ruined by the salt water when tl 
yacht filled 

The stoiy of “ England’s Woik for India ” attracted an evei 
widening ciicle of leadeis It even engrossed the attention ( 
one whose opinion Hunter especially valued Loid Rosebei 
IV rote in the following yeai 

June 28, 1881 

It may^please you to know that Mr Gladstone brought yor 
httle book on India with him to the Durdans the other day H 
seemed greatly dehghted with it, reading it wnth the gieates 
attention 

Of adverse ci iticism there w as en ough and to spai e Hunter 
recognition of the benefits derived by India fiom her connectio 
with this country was highly distasteful to those who regardei 
the union as one between the gallej'-slave and his cannon-bal 
Ml H M Hyndman, who was a leader of that school, mad 
an oblique attack on the disci iminatmg ch^hpion of our rul 
in the Nineteenth Century, and Huntei defenoVd his positior 
objecting at the same time to the general tone ot denunciatioi 
adopted by Mr Hyndman The latter replied 

^ The catalog(Ue was published, by Trubner in 1881 
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From Mn H M H'sndman 
^ Noiemhcr ll, 18‘'0 

I have lend vitli ics])ecl and deep interest your lectures on 
Indin I do not vondei that, forming pnit of a great senicc, }ou 
should defend the able and thoroughly •uell-intentioned men A\ho 
aie your fellow-voilceis .uid jour Iriends (, I3ut suielj a man of 
j'oui cajiacitj' must sometimes stop to .isk himself such ciucstions .is 
these Howisitth.it the Moghul Kmpeiors could laise £60,000,000 
.1 j'ear for 170 j'c.-'is without exh.iusting the countij, vlnle ve raise 
onlj-^ 000,000 a je.ir, and do exh.iusL it, c\en on join shoving^ 
How IS it that in oiii teiritoij popul.ition incrc.ises iiji to 243 per 
square mile, pressing h.ud ujion the hniils of the lovest subsistence, 
■while the popul.ation of the native Stites .iiiioiints onlj to eightj'- 
nnie per squ.aie mile? Yet once more, how is it th.it, "with .ill the 
enormous increase of i.iilwaj .ind road coimminic.itionSj trade in- 
creases in .1 lessening piogiession, peiiod for period ^ Of course I 
.am well aware th.at thcic .ire inan\ dr.iw backs to our rule besides 
the dr.ain of fortunes fo England, just as Irish absenteeism is 
not the onljf ill that .ifllicts Ireland But th.it is with Indii .it 
the bottom of the mischief I .im confident lh.it j on, as well as 
mjself, h.ave but ope .iim — to ni.akc oui goieiiiment of India th.at 
success wliicli it cert iinly is not .it present This attemjit to squ.ish 
into twentj j'e.iis the work of centuiies has been a f.iilure, .ind I 
c.annot but think th.at if we weie bilking o\cr the matter quietly 
together, without the fe.ii oi the hope of pubhcitj’ befoie our ejes, 
j^u would admit as much Let me hojie th.at some d.ij when you 
aie ill London j'ou will give me the honour of .i c.ill As I .am 
quite determined to break up the piesent misman.igement and to 
reduce the home dram so f.ir .as one humble individual c.an effect 
th.at object, it is quite possible th.at we sh.ill come into collision 
ag.aiii I can onlj"^ s.aj'- that, .is .a student of India, I .am and shall 
always feel myself in j^oui debt 

Dcccmhc) 22 , 1880 

It seems to me, I must s.aj^, that most of our mistakes in judging 
of the present condition of India arise fioni an incapacity to appre- 
ciate (l) the disintegrating effecc of one civilisation acting tluough 
foreign agents upon another, and (2) the imsfoitune th.at oiii so- 
called science of political economy leaks at everj’’ seam, and j et we 
sail along in it meirily As to the lattei, what utter bunkum is 
daily -written about capital ' Colonel Stanlej’^ the othei d.aj', t.ilking 
the talk of the school, gave it as manj”^ viitues as ch.aiitj’- Yet as 
you and I know p^ifectly w'ell, capital only means that the upper 
classes oi the siy/Crioi races have laid hold of the gi eater part of 
the circulating medium, and aie theiefoie better able to apply 
labour in one diiection rathei than in anothei to then owm piofit 
If we once begin to go to the loot of the matter, and consider how 
far the population of this planet is ahead of its supplj’’ of food and 
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raw material, and how close to starvation many live everywhere, 
we then see what rubbish is often given foith as wisdom in the 
name of the modem fictions '^demand and supply” and "freedom 
of contiact ” Applying this to India, I should contend that the 
loan of our capital under the conditions it has been lent is ruinous 
On the -nhole, the amount lemoved from the countiy there being 
no virgin soil to exploit is moie than it can beai However, to 
go into that discussion and the furthei one about the law of the 
inciease of population in varying conditions of A\ealth, would lead 
you to think me a most troublesome and unfortunate coirespondent 

Ml Hyndman’s pessimism was iivalled, if not exceeded, by 
that of Maik Pattison,^ who wiote in the following yeai 

August 13, 1881 

A condition of things in which population has actually over- 
taken food IS one which illustrates the past of Arabic histoiy, eg, 
the disappearance of the great empires of Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Tigranocerta The moial of youi b(7ok is that bad government 

which leads to depopulation is better foi India than the good govern- < 
ment of England which has induced a suifeit of useless mouths 
How do the millions of black people — 243 to tlite squaie mile differ 
from a flight of locusts, -who eat up all the eaith bnngs forth ^ We 
kill the locusts all we can, and we keep alive the black mammal 
What for^ If English good government m India is continued 
long enough, it must end in the creation of a population for winch 
there will not be standing room on the suiface of the giouhd 
Can such a result be legarded as a gain to humanity? Schooling 
IS, as we see in oui own country, a poor test of ciiulisation , but 
what can be the value of a man in a country where, out of a 
population of two hundred milhons, only two millions of children 
ever attend school ? 

ft 

A conespondent of a diffeient categoiy was the Rev 
F Barham Zincke,^ who spent a week with the Hunters at 
the beginning of Decembei, and wiote from Wherstead 
Vicaiage, near Ipswich, aftei his return ^ 

[N D] 

Nothing could be moie pleasant than the contrast between 
oidinary hfe m East Suffolk and the time I have just spent in 
Edinburgh Here I have not met in forty yeais a native Avho ever 
made a joke, oi repeated a joke, oi understood a joke, and eveiy- 
thing IS so deadly quiet that, as they say out o^j^the prairies, a man 
might hear himself thinking, if, of course, the piocess weie ever 
attempted in this Boeotia 

1 The famous Kector of Lincoln College, Oxford (1811-84) 

® The Eev Fosier Barham Zincke, antiquary (1811-93) 
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On Maich SI, the Hunters quitted their beautiful home in 
Douglas Qescentfoi the Craiglockart Hycliopathic Establish- 
ment, which was to he then headquaiteis until then letiiin to 
India Heie the finishing touches were given to the “ Statis- 
tical Account of Assam,” vhich ivas published by Tiuhnei in 
Ma}^^ A fai gi eater woik was also approaching its consum- 
mation the “Impel lal Ga/etteei of India,” the prospectus of 
which was issued in Maich, and tluee volumes, making five in 
all, in the following month Through the good offices of the 
present Duke of Devonshire, who was Mi Gladstone’s Secretary 
of State foi India, her late Ma]esty vas induced to accept the 
dedication " The issue of the completed volumes to subsciibers 
followed, and elicited the following letter from Sir George 
Bud wood 

3fay 27, 1881 

You have indeed raised to yourself a monument moie lasting 
than bronze As a gazetteer it is unapproachable, but throughout 
it IS much more than that There is everj^vheie in it the impiess 
of youiself, and the woik will be enduimg I most heartily con- 
gratulate you, and I will do everything m my power to emphasise 
and extend the appreciation of your splendid achievement In my 
work on Indian Art, which will appear next book season, I will 
state in the pieface the lasting obligation undei vhicli it places 
eveiy Englishman interested in any subiect connected Avith India 
I almost feel it an impertinence to exjiress to you this heaitfelt 
praise of your book, there is such an immeasui able distance between 
us But I am sure that the noblest tiees of the forest are made 
happier by the little buds singing among their branches, and it is 
ivith this thought in my mind that I VTite to congratulate and 
thank you on the completion of your great enterpiise 

A foietaste vas given of this ci owning fiuit of twelve years’ 
toil in an article on India, which was the longest and most 
notable contribution to the ninth volume of the new edition of 
the “Encyclopaedia Biitannica ” Like the othei Indian sections 
in that woik, it flowed from Hunter’s prolific pen, and com- 
manded wide attention by its graphic powei and the entire 
absence of political ^nas 

He retained the last a passionate love of poetry in spite 
of the deadening influence of the facts and figures which he was 

^ “ A Statistical Account of Assam,” two \ ols royal Svo, with maps 
Trubner, 1881 

2 Letter of Mr E H Hobart, dated 26th March 1881 
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fated to nianijiul.ite He ccpcoalh adniiied Sii Kdwin Ainolcrs 
pffc of rendering the giTil Ihoughls buried in Indian^ epics into 
dinglish \cr‘:e Tlic “Light of .\‘*ia"' lias not Act tla//led the 
'\\'cst. but Sir Kdw Ill's trinslalion*' Mere hi"lil_\ njijirenated bv 
his fellow -AAoikcr in the Indian field 'I'lie fact was nieiitioned 
bv I^Ir Tiubner to the poet, who wrote a,s follows 

From Sin Edwin Aiinoid 

Jttnr 21, ISs] 

Yon w'lsh lo know what malcri il>' I used in Iranshtni" the fi\c 
books of the Maliahharita I had In me a sptci.il text of the 
Swa^ar'-b.in.i, winch I irol lithographed in nu collcec it Puna long 
ago, and the text of the edition of the gre it epic published in 
Calcult i in I8S}- M\ \crsioii is rather a jiarajihr isc than a close 
translation, but it goes preth fnthfulh, notwithst Hiding, line In 
line Y hat struck me was the deep liuiiiaiiitA of these two 
fragments, and the lesson of unselfish ^pu U which they seemed 
to imp irt If Aoii ijiprovt, I am glad indeed , it is htuhin laudato 
I am here m i knel} Highland AallcA imdti a sentence of Sir 
William Gull, who coinicted me* of o\crwork, editorial and htcrnr\, 
and baivshed me without ippe il fioin fleet Street 

Wlnlc the leinaimng Unce\olnincs of the “Iinpcnal Ga/cl- 
tcer"" weie going Ihrongh the piess, Iliinlei found icsj)ite fioin 
the a-valanehe of proof-sheets in the bice/\ inoois of Yoikshyp 
lie spent a few da}s at Maidvc, the lesidenec of Mi ITAica 
H utton, and there met I\Iaik Pattison, wlio was deeph inte- 
icsted in the eliequeied stoi> of England'.s woik foi India. 
He enio}od, too, a thiee da} s’ iide thiough the Hale counti}, 
mounting wooded slopes to the moois, then cantei mg thiough 
Avild solitudes clcAoted to sheep and giouse, plunging anon into 
rich \*alleys each with its spaikling tiout-stieam, and dunking 
in health and exhilaration at caci} poie ^ 

At the end of June jMis Huntei came up to London with 
hei son Bioughton, avIio had to uncleigoan ojieiation to impioA-e 
his eyesight Cocaine Avas unknown in those days, and the 
father’s anxiety as to the issue of the oideal called a tiuce to 
liteiaiy woik After its success was assuie'J he letuined to the 
“ Imperial Gazetteei The fiist man of maiix to acknowledge a 
piesentation copy Avas the Piemiei, Mi W E Gladstone, who 
Aviote from Downing Street* 

^ Letter 19 Mrs, Hunter, dated 5th June 1881 
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July 2, 1881 

I am somewhat concerned to think that my acknowledgment 
of benefit leceived from your foimer books should have had to do 
with procuiing me the gift of the impoitant woik received this 
day, which I owe to youi kindness All I can say is that I feel 
highly sensible of the hoiioui you have done me, <ind that 1 hope 
to piofit greatly b}"^ this distinguished product of your talent, 
research, and assiduity 

Eie the close of July Huntei was able to announce its 
public issue to Ins employeis ^ The “ Impel lal Gazetteer of 
India” i\as the sublimated essence of a bundled volumes of 
Statistical Accounts relating to the various provinces, iihich had 
been in process of compilation under his guidance for twelve 
yeais It had cost someiihat less than the J?13,000 allotted 
by the Government of India, and was finished well within the 
limit of four yeais and spven months assigned to the task In 
no othei country had a survey of anything like the same magni- 
tude been conducted with such exact punctuality and iiith so 
small an outlay Seventeen years iieie taken up in maishalhng 
the result of the inquiiies in Egypt made at the beginning of 
the century by Denon and his Fiench colleagues The “ Statis- 
tical Survey of Bengal,” which was ordered by the East India 
Cdmpany in 1807, cost «£’30,000, and was never bi ought to a 
conclusion Huntei broke the long spell of disappointment 
and failuie which hung ovei the efforts of the Indian Govern- 
ment towards rendeiing an account of its stewardship By a 
lare combination of qualities he accomplished a feat vliich ivas 
a necessary complement to the cieation of an Indian Empne 
He revealed the vast fabric to his countrymen, and enabled 
them to peifoim their tiust under the guidance of the fullest 
knowledge The keystone of the Gazetteer was the article 
“India” It was the first attempt evei made to show how hei 
varied races had been built up, and to trace the influx of the 
successive waves of invasion which swept over the peninsula 
For the ancient history Hunter had recourse to translations of 
contempoiary Sanskait annals, and the story of medieval India 
was told fiom^Feiishta, from Arab geographers and Persian 

^ Letter to the Government of India, dated 25th July 1881 “The 
Impeiial Gazetteer of India,” 9 vols royal 8vo Trubner, 1881 A second 
edition in 14 volumes was published in 1886 
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historians Noi weie his exjiositions of physical geogiaphy 
less admiiable It is difficult to invest such a subject with the 
faintest flavoui of niteiest, but Hunter’s liteiary gift was more 
than equal to the task The readei is able to seize the kaleido- 
scopic aspect of the hill, forest, and feitile plain He obtains a 
biogiaphy of the gi(?ht iiieis, and follows each in its twofold 
character of lenewer and destroj^ei, fiom its mountain ciadle 
to its union ivith the enciicling ocean. The same poiver is 
displayed ■when the struggle between the blind foices of nature 
and those of oiganised society is depicted. The Biitish Emjnie 
IS seen as the latest stage m a vast gigantic organic giowth, 
its foundations laid in the contest between the maritime Poweis 
foi the iich comnieice of the East, and its fabric laised slowly, 
with many mistakes, much blind giojnng at highei ideals, until 
it shelteis a seienth of the population of the globe An 
attention as minute is given to these subject mjuiads Then 
mannei of life, then customs and aspiiations are sketched wnth 
the uneiiing touch of one wdio knew and ^sympathised with 
them And the mteiests of the luling lace were not over- 
looked The Gazetteer show^ed how piomising a field was 
India foi Biitish capital, and how the two Empires, shoulder to 
shoulder, might defy the giowung competition of Euiope and 
Ameiica in iieaily eveij^ field of human industiy It is not 
surpiismg that a work so comprehensive and yet so lucid 
should have evoked jraeans of applause in the press. The 
Times gave it tw'o lengthy notices from the pen of Professor 
E H Palmer, a piofound Oiientalist, whose tiagic death still 
lingers in the public memory,^ and the leading journals of 
eveiy shade of opinion united m pronouncing that the compilei 
had laid his country under a lasting obligation 

It w^as of course inevitable that so great an enterprise, 
involving, as it did, correspondence with fifteen distinct ad- 
ministrations and an army of inferior agents, should have 
been attended with a ceitain degree of friction We have seen 

^ Edward Henry Palmer (1840-82) was a linguist w^o excited Professor 
E B Cowell’s delight by his exhaustless vocabulary in Arabic He became 
Lord Almoner’s Professor at Cambridge, and translated^ the Kuran In 
1882, during Arabi Pasha’s revolt in Egypt, he was sent by our Government 
to secure the allegiance of the Badawin Shaikhs, and was basely murdered 
by them 
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July 2, 1881 

I am somewhat concerned to think that my acknowledgment 
of benefit leceived from your former books should have had to do 
with piocurmg me the gift of the impoitant woik received this 
day, which I owe to your kindness All I can say is that I feel 
highly sensible of the honoui you have done me, and that I hope 
to piofit greatly by this distinguished product of your talent, 
research, and assiduity 

Ere the close of July Hunter was able to announce its 
public issue to his employers ^ The “Imperial Gazetteer of 
India” was the sublimated essence of a bundled volumes of 
Statistical Accounts relating to the various provinces, which had 
been in piocess of compilation under his guidance for twelve 
yeais It had cost somewhat less than the <^13,000 allotted 
by the Government of India, and was finished well within the 
limit of four yeais and s^ven months assigned to the task In 
no othei countiy had a suivey of anything like the same magni- 
tude been conducted with such exact punctuality and with so 
small an outlay Seventeen years weie taken up in maishalling 
the lesult of the inquiries in Egypt made at the beginning of 
the century by Denon and his French colleagues The “ Statis- 
tical Suivey of Bengal,” which was oideied by the East India 
Gdmpany in 1807, cost c£’30,000, and was never bi ought to a 
conclusion Hunter bioke the long spell of disappointment 
and failuie vhich hung over the eftbrts of the Indian Govern- 
ment towaids rendeimg an account of its stewardship By a 
rare combination of qualities he accomplished a feat which was 
a necessary complement to the creation of an Indian Empiie 
He revealed the vast fabric to his countrymen, and enabled 
them to peifoim their trust under the guidance of the fullest 
knowledge The keystone of the Gazetteer was the article 
“ India It Avas the first attempt ever made to shoiv how hei 
vaiied laces had been built up, and to tiace the influx of the 
successive ivaves of invasion Avhich sivept over the peninsula 
For the ancient histoiy Hunter had recourse to translations of 
contempoiaiy Sanskiit annals, and the story of medieval India 
Avas told fiom^F^iishta, fiom Arab geographeis and Persian 

^ Letter to the Government of India, dated 25th July 1881 “The 
Impeiial Gazetteer of India,” 9 vols royal 8vo Trubner, 1881 A second 
edition in 14 volumes was published in 1886 
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historians. Nor "oeie his expositions of physical geography 
less adiniiable It is difficult to in%est such a subject with the 
faintest flavoui of inteiest, but Hunter’s litciary gift was more 
than equal to the task The leadei is able to seize the kaleido- 
scopic aspect of the hill, forest, and feitile plain. He obtains a 
biogiapliy of the gi(?at iiieis, and follows each in its tiiofold 
chaiactei of leneiverand destioyei, fiom its mountain ciadle 
to its union Mitli the enciichng ocean. The same power is 
displayed when the struggle between the blind foices of nature 
and those of oiganised society is depicted. The Biitish Einjnie 
IS seen as the latest stage in a vast gigantic organic giow'th, 
its foundations laid in the contest between the maritime Poweis 
foi the rich commeice of the East, and its fabric raised slowdy, 
wuth many mistakes, much blind gi oping at liighei ideals, until 
it shelteis a se\enth of the population of the globe An 
attention as minute is gnen to these subject mj’riads Then 
inannei of life, then customs and aspiiations aie sketched with 
the uneiiing touch of one wdio knew and .sympathised with 
them And the inteiests of the luling lace were not ovei- 
looked Tlie Gazetteer showed how^ piomising a field was 
India foi British capital, and how' the two Empires, shouldei to 
shouldei, might defy the giowung competition of Euiope and 
Ameiica in neaily eveiy field of human industry. It is not 
surprising that a woik so compiehensive and yet so lucid 
should have evoked jimans of applause in the pi ess The 
Times gave it iw'o lengthy notices fiom the pen of Piofessoi 
E H PaUnei, a jnofound Oiientalist, whose tiagic death still 
lingers in the public memory,^ and the leading journals of 
eveiy shade of opinion united m pronouncing that the coinpilei 
had laid his country undei a lasting obligation 

It w^as of course inevitable that so gieat an enterpiise, 
involving, as it did, coiiespondence with fifteen distinct ad- 
ministiations and an aimy of inferior agents, should have 
been attended with a certain degiee of fiiction We have seen 

^ Edward Henry Palmer (1840-82) was a linguist wlio excited Professor 
E B Cowell’s delight by his exhaustless vocabulary in Arabic He became 
Lord Almoner’s Professor at Cambridge, and translatea> the Kuran Iii 
1882, during Arabi Pasha’s revolt in Egypt, he was sent by our Government 
to secure the allegiance of the Badawin Shaikhs, and was basely murdered 
by them 
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something of the obstacles encountcied in India fiom the sloth 
bred of an eneivating climate, and the hatied of supeiiority and 
reform shown by all bmeaiiciacies Ilunlei faicd but little 
better at home At a time when his name uas flitting on the 
lips of men every wheie, he was treated with neglect, and woise 
than neglect, by officials w ho should have fcsteemed it an honour 
to be associated wuth him Of this no tiace is found in the 
Gazetteei itself, but the soiely-tiied author’s piivate coirespond- 
ence tells a veiy diffeient tale “ Thanks for your veiy kind 
lettei,” he -wrote to Mis Huntei on 29th July 

I need it The discouiagement and slights proceeding from pure 
ignoiance winch I have had to enduie make me weaned and 
miserable before half the day is ovei I keep a smiling fice 

with a very heavy heart, for I intend to win It is cas} enough 
to gain gieat success by my woiks so fai as tlic opinion of the 
public, the publishers, airJ the competent ciitic is concerned But 
it will give me a bitter pleasure to win a victoiy oier the c3Tiical 
Ignoiance of these poor tapeworms wdio have eaten into tlie vitals 
of so many able men I must bear them in order to be able to 
completely despise them We shall see Remembei you must 

not give the faintest sign that I have official worries of any soit 
My maxim in such cases is a smiling face and a bittei heait That 
is how I conquei these shallow idleis 



CHAPTER XVI 


A SIGNAL TRIUMPH 

Hunter’s long sojouin in Euiope was now drawing to a close, 
and he was about to leturii to duty alone The childien had 
all reached an age when the climate of the tiopics is positively 
haimful, and education is a question of pai amount impoitance 
After much anxious thought he resolved to leave them under 
their mother’s caie at Weimar, which has excellent schools for 
both sexes There was another motive foi setting up house in 
the sleepy little German capital. Weimar, as he told me m 
after yeais, is well nigh the sole survivoi of the minor courts 
which studded the Fatherland eie the map of Europe was 
lemodelled by Napoleon’s iconoclasm. Hemiich Heine said. 
People may talk of the blessings of poveity, but give me 
champagne and the Ordei of the Bath ” Hunter had the same 
bias tow'aids sumptuous sunoundings andtheiomance of ancient 
ceiemonial On 10th September 1881 the family bade farew'ell 
to Ciaiglockhart and journeyed wath then fiiend Miss Flora 
Stephenson to Weimar The followung lettei gives the im- 
pressions by the w ay, and those produced by the chosen home 
of Goethe 

To Mrs. D’Arcy Hutton. 

September 24, 1881 

We had a bracing voyage from Leith to Hamburg As we 
passed Hehgoland at dawn on the thud day I saw the Um6n Jack 
hoisted for the last time on British soil till I leach the burning 
rocks of Aden ^ At Hambuig we aiiived just in time for the 
autumn manceuvies of the North German Army. The old 
Empeioi, with his eighty-five years and snow-white moustaches, 
sat for horns eiect in the saddle, and then came on by tram to 
open a flower show The whole city was gay with flags But, 
though the Kaisei is personally hked, Hamburg resents the loss 
nt her independence, and every anangement was made to secure 

^ Hehgoland was ceded to Germany in 1890 

• one 
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unbroken speed for his Majesty’s drosky through the streets At 
one corner a mounted policeman’s horse i eared over and caused a 
moment’ s*^ stoppage Forthwith a whisper ran along the dense 
avenue of citizens that a Nihilist had been ariested in the act of 
filing at the monaich 

We entered the Haitz Mountains from their northern fringe, 
and after five delightful days among the ^"forests and valleys we 
emerged on the railway system of Thuringia at their outer edge 
Our little caravan of two carriages was like the forward maich of 
a primitive Aryan family in quest of a new settlement, with the 
father, mothei, children, guest, and servants complete m all ten 
persons One night was spent on the very summit of the Brocken, 
the highest mountain of Central Geimany, but after all only 3400 
feet above sea level Next morning we were wakened at five 
o’clock by a clanging bell to see the sun use Long lagoons of 
light stretched acioss the eastern sky, and giaduaUy faded from 
the richest carmine into a fainter pink as the orb projected itself 
upwards in a shaiply defined disc of fine Day aftei day we rolled 
on among these ravines* in bright sunshine, putting up at some 
lonely foiest inn for our midday halt and nightly rest Each of 
our coachmen and horses became an old friend, with a history 
of his own, and ih' seemed as if we had closed a distinct chapter 
in our lives when we finally issued from the forest on the 
open country with its trim cultivation, its cities, and railways. 
Weimai is a delightful old-fashioned town, consisting chiefly of the 
Grand Duke’s castle, park and the houses of his state officers, 
c^,nd a big church wheie the women sit by themselves below and 
the men in two galleries above The court booksellei is too 
patnotic a German to keep a single French novel in stock, the 
theatie opens at six and closes at mne, playing classical opeia to a 
refined audience, chiefly consisting of spinsters, at a subscription 
charge for the best places of one shilhng and ninepence We 
arrived at the nick of time to succeed to the villa of *a lady who 
has retired from the little couit It opens upon the park and has 
a garden of its own, and at this season the walls are ablaze -with 
the most gorgeous of Virgima cieepers The surioundings are 
hke a dream The dwelhng which the Grand Duke has given to 
Liszt 'is but a minute’s walk from ouis, and the whole place 
breathes Goethe and Schiller We shall buy some of the late 
owner’s furmture, and the most cherished of our household gods 
are already on their way from Scotland The sweet calm ot the 
* place has already fallen upon me, and after four years of continuous 
work I feel at lest 

Aftei a inonth at slumberous Weimai came the dieaded 
parting Hunter started foi India on 10th Octobei, and mote 
to Mis Hunter while speeding to Venice ^ 
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Eger, October 11, 1881 

I -was qmte overcome by your kindness and the sympathy of 
the dear children at the station I looked out for you when the 
tiain turned the corner, but, alas, the platfoim was empty In- 
deed it was so far off that you were invisible, you dear group I 
cherished the sweet floweis that Mabel gave me, and now part of 
them repose safely in my pocket-book, the rest 1 wore at my 
button-hole till I arrived heie at midnight 

Two days later the lonely exile reached Venice, “ a ghost 
upon the sands of the sea, so weak, so quiet, so heieft of all 
but hei loveliness,” and embarked on the Sumatra, bound for 
Alexandiia His heart was full of misgivings for the future, 
and events showed that they weie fully justified For Indian 
high places have evei been a hotbed of “hatred, malice, 
and all unchaiitableness ” Voltaiie said sarcastically of the 
eighteenth-century discoid “To relate the vaiious feuds of 
the Euiopeans in India would take a laigei work than the 
Encyclopaedia One cannot sufficiently extend the limits of 
science or confine the bounds of human weakness A con- 
temporary English traveller was as unfavourably impressed by 
the tone of Calcutta society 

The mfeinal spirit of dissension perpetually stalks abroad, and 
the joys of social intercourse, the ties of consanguinity, the en- 
dearments of private friendship are swallowed up in the undis- 
tmguishmg lage of all-destructive faction ” ^ 

A century later the same spnit still held sway, noi is it 
extinct at ^ the present day Now in a country governed by 
parties the struggle between the “ ins ” and “ outs ” is natuial 
enough, and the personalities to which it gives use are de 
bonne guerre and are foi gotten when a lespite comes from the 
tuimoil of political life Why then do passions moie viiulent 
and inveteiate lage in an Empire which knows not lepiesenta- 
tive institutions ? Sir Richard Temple, who has suffeied more 
than most men fiorn calumny, holds the perversity of human 
nature to blame, but the cause of this curious state of things 

1 Quoted by the Eev J Long in No xxxvi Calcutta Eeview 

2 “The Genuine Memoirs of Asiaticus,” London, 1785 The writer was 
Philip Stanhope of the 1st Dragoon Guards, who went to India in 1774, a 
victim of disappointed love, and returned in 1778 after spending a few 
months in Calcutta and three yeais in the service of the Nawab of Arcot 
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sr?r to cr^'e-srate ir. tie tropics, T\”ih a sir all Saixlce ^vi'cla 
has a fei^' srlerdid orires ar.d n'''av blaiis?, it is iro’ntao''e that 
ticsa 'Trio asoire to v'eii-paid ciroe rer’O'-e from ilie heat, the 
cast, the gisre of the ir'afas, shoa’d coraHily detest colleagues 
rrhora their iastiret deteem as possih’e rirala A clvi^'rn rrho 
is ecarert to riso by s'orr rtgr-eea in the ‘‘regaKr liae" may 
eara his oeasioa vathoat irahiajT a.r crcmv. lhat the momeat 
aa caieial sho~s iraeperdeace or eaergv aad bt'-ias above the 
CO — 'oa he becomes the batt of misrepressrtct'o'a He 
braaded ia Secremriat s’arg as "aasafe," rsctless. or ecceabdc. 
His moraia his temper, aad evea Irs aiaity are impapied. 
aad every bass art that jealoasyai'd self-interest cm prompt 
is broaght iato p’^y agaiast him. Viceroys are bat men 
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aad too oftea fail iato tae haads of vrirepallers. Thas many a 
grdiaat spirit h«s beer, brohea. many a career his bee:^ iviscVed 
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Hrmer h'd committed the iaiatl crime of beating every 
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the Civil Service. He h"d added to his gnilt by achieving a 
Jtaropeaa rspatation acid by brirgirg a ta.sh of immen^ 
dimcaityto a brilliaitly sacoessrcl issae. He v,t.s kroxMi to 
be a'-'Tdiioas, and b's edits ni‘'rked him oat for hiirh emolov- 
meat. What vronder thea th''t his enemies should have taken 
advaatasre of the oroloasred absence in Enrooe to preoare a 
crasVrg hardlia.Eoa for him? Hb letters shall tell horn the 
coaspirecy vras defeated by his stecdfismess and a.camea. 
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an uncovenanted official like Panioty, how keen must be the 
jealousy of one’s compeers But if I have healthy they cannot 
destroy my peace of mind I literally expect nothing but 

pain and emy for all that I have done at home 

At Suez the tiavellei embaiked on the jRow/and his 
next letter touches gfweak point in the tiansit ariangements 
of the Pemnsulai and Oiiental Company. 

To Mrs Hunter 

October 24 

She moves through the sea like a Behemoth, not rising on the 
waves but plodding through them The result is that her ports 
have to be constantly shut The saloons are decorated ■svith 
finely carved walnut panels, executed by the Italian artist who 
recently adorned Rothschild’s house in the same way But the 
architect has dechned to spoil his gilded roof with punkah 
fittings , so here we are in the Red Sea. in October, in a mag- 
nificent ship, but without the first necessity of the climate We 
perspire whilst we admire, and some give vent to their feelings 
in profanity We have had one oi two hurricanes which cooled 
the air for a time. They lash the sea with a wild tumult, throw- 
ing the waves right over the highest part of our fore-deck and 
howling so that no voice can leach you from a couple of yards 
distance Then they subside like a child wearied of boisterous 
play •• 

He reached Bombay on 21st October, and after ascertain- 
ing the progress made in the local Gazetteer, crossed India by 
rail in time to announce his airival at Calcutta to Broughton. 


• November 7, 1881 

The above anagiam means that my address, henceforth, is the 
United Service Club, Calcutta, where I airived safely this morning 
after three and a half days’ traveUing from Bombay, of which 
sixty horns weie spent in the tram It was a hot, dusty journey, 
but I enjoyed myself, reading and ■writing the Avhole Avay and 
eating httle thm-skmned oranges When I reached Calcutta this 
morning at sunrise I felt very lonely I was returning to a city 
where I had once a home and many friends, but wheie I have now 
neither hearthstone nor acquaintance When I diove up to the 
Club I was received by a sleepy seivant with the usual air of m- 
diffeience which such people adopt towaids an unknown member 
The club was very full, he said, and no good rooms Aveie available 
As he was vouchsafing this unpleasant news in a drowsy voice the 
head servant happened to pass Presently he turned and salaamed 
in a most respectful •vi»ay, and asked if I did not remember him 
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Then he explained that he Avas the bi other of the man Avhose life 
I had sav^d In point of fact his bi other had gone AMth me many 
yeais ago to Bombay, and had fallen ill of cholera at a lonely 
place on the Avest coast I had nursed him till avc arrived at a 
seaport Avitli an hospital, and made him over to the doctor there, 
putting another servant of the same caste ^n charge of him, Avitli 
orders not to leave him until he Avas decently buried, or to bring 
him back safe at my expense to Calcutta He recovered, and 
Avas able to return to his home in Bengal tAA'o thousand miles 
aAvay I had forgotten all about this, but it seems that these 
poor people have been cheiishing my name evei since The 
grateful head servant made a great sensation this morning by 
proclaiming my ai rival and my virtues, and in half-aii-hour I had 
thiee charming rooms assigned to me opening out on the garden 
So I take this Avelcome from a humble native as a good augury on 
my 1 eturn to India 

The smioundings in his new quarters shall be next 
described “ 

To Mns Hunter 

< Koxcmbo 20, 1881 

This IS Sunday evening and I have just been hearing the Bene- 
diction very SAveetly sung at the Convent Church, and a sermon by 
Father Lafont ^ My heart is so full of you that I shall not go 
doAvn to dinner, but have tea quietly in my oAvn rooms at nine, 
Qcid meantime Avnte you a long letter Your kind thoughtful- 
ness has surrounded me Avith beautiful things On the table in 
front of me is the dear old china inkbottle Avliich has gone A\ith us 
in so many Avandeiings since oui young Sun days Just behind it, 
but still Avithin reach of my arm, is youi beloved portrait the 
tinted one Beside it is Mabel’s, and they make a pretty pair 
That IS all I alloAV on my Avnting-table, except my » old black 
portfolio and the morocco tiay foi unansAvered letters After 

five o’clock tea this afternoon Archdeacon Baly shouted to me to 
come to his rooms and join him in a cheroot before he Avent to 
church This is Harvest Thanksgmng Sunday, and he shoAved 
me seme very good passages in a seraion Avliich he Avas about to 
dehver I had been telhng him that I had neA’’ei heard one 
from an Indian chaplain Avhicli shoAved sympathy Avitli natives, 
oi made one feel more kindly toAvaids them He agreed, and 
then proved that his address Avas an exception to the rule 

Deceniber 5 , 1881 

At last I can tell you something of my fate I have been so 
ill-tieated that I did not like to add to your other Avornes connected 

1 The Principal of St Xavier’s College, Calcutta, a profound astronomer, 
and a most amiable man i 
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setting up a ncAv home But now I have beaten the cowardly 
plotters, beaten them flat upon the ground, with their faces m the 
mud, and am in a fair way to fame and foitune over them piostiate 
bodies I left Vemce with the plaudits of all Europe ringing m 
my ears, and a personal despatch in my pocket conveying the* 
thanks of the Secietaryof State The first moment that I touched 
Indian soil at Aden a letter from the Government of India was 
placed in my hands mtimating that, as my work was finished, my 
appointment must be considered as no longer existent, and that I 
was to wait in Calcutta, out of employ, till the Viceroy could take 
up my case This was a cold welcome, and it opened up a vista of 
unpleasant contingencies , so I said nothing about it to any one, 
but gave up playing whist for the rest of the voyage, and devoted 
the time spent on cards to thinking over the position m absolute 
silence I soon struck out a line of strategy which has ended in the 
discomfiture of my opponents, and will land me, before the week 
is out, a Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council I quickly 
perceived that the enemy who had drafted the obnoxious despatch 
had acted before he had mastered the case It’ abolished my ap- 
pointment as Director-Geneial because the " Impel lal Gazetteer ” 
was fimshed But the Resolution of the Governor-Geneial m 
Council of 8th Decembei 1871 had created the. Directoi-Geneial- 
ship, not for the Gazetteer, but for the Statistical Survey of India 
The former, which held a secondary place m that Resolution, was 
indeed fimshed ; but the Survey, the primary object of my appoint- 
ment, was still to do over more than half of India It would have 
been easy, therefoie, to compel the mthdrawal of the despatch^ 
and the reconstitution of my appointment Indeed it was hard foi 
human frailty to lesist the tiiumph over the jealous clique of 
plotters But the silent hours saved from whist gradually suggested 
a better part For, in the first place, no Government likes to be 
made to look foohsh, and the cancelhng of the despatch Avould 
have arrayed against me the Viceroy and all the Membeis of 
Council who had been misled into passmg it In the second place, 

I reflected that, if I insisted on my appomluient being reconstituted, 

I should have to stick in it , while my desire was, if possible, to 
attain one of the great posts which lead to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal As an ill-treated man out of employ, the 
Government would have to make its proposals to me , as a man 
who had insisted on being mamtained m his appointment, I should 
have to personally solicit promotion from it So I perceived that 
the enemy had dehvered himself into my hand For five weeks I 
utteied no word, awaited the arrival of the Viceroy and the Council 
in Calcutta, made mquuies very silently, and gradually arranged 
my tactics for the moment that the return of the Government 
bi ought us to close quarters Sir Rivers Thompson, the Membei 
of Council in the Home Department, is a just man, and I knew if 
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I could make him feel he had done me wrong he would tiy to get 
me righted So I called on him at once, and remained quite silent, 
■with a ■vue'w to his asking me ivhat post I "wanted When he did 
so, I replied that, as I had been unexpectedly placed out of employ, 
I had not allowed myself to anticipate the action of Government 
until I ascertained it I had in any way forfeited its confidence 
He, of course, said that I had not, and that ‘they all felt that I had 
earned well of the State So I got my opportunity, left immedi- 
ately, and wrote him the enclosed letters I have beaten 

them — beaten them by slieei tact and good tempei It is mean, 
miserable work, this strife about a position which ought to ha\e 
been spontaneously offered to me I show' a bold front both in 
society and in my letters, but I have sleepless nights, and dull, 
unhappy days I can nevei forget the misery which this cold- 
hearted, envious clique have caused me But the Viceioy is fair, 
if he only had time to go into the matter Rivers Thompson is a 
just man too, and Baling is really trying to act as mi’ friend Do 
not fear, I shall beat them yet ’ I only ivisli I had you to encouiage 
and comfort me, and theA we might laugh at them all 

It ivas at this crisis of his fate that I foimecl a friendship 
with Hunter, which lasted till it w'as severed by death I was 
invited to meet him at diniiei at the United Service Club by 
the late Mi HaiTy Lee, afterwards Chairman of the Calcutta 
Coipoiation It was a very joyous paity, and Huntei boie a 
conspicuous pait in the flow of jest and anecdote I was 
particularly struck by his boyish spirits, so laiely seen among 
Anglo-Indians when the rubicon of middle life has been o^e^- 
stepped No one w'ould have believed that he was in the thioes 
of a struggle on the issue of which his whole future depended, 
and not an unkind w'ord escaped his lips touching those whose 
malignity was still causing him acute suffeiing. During the 
remainder of my stay in Calcutta I w'as privileged to enjoy 
much of his company, and soon came under the spell throw n on 
all who‘'really knew him by his extreme kindliness and sympathj 
No man of self-gained distinction ever acquired more completely 
the art of disguising his superioiity, and in his presence the 
humblest of his associates felt at ease But there was one 
chapter in his life which I was not allowed to open until many 
years had ripened our friendship His thoughts were never far 
from his wife and children, but he never spoke of them to me 
This reticence, which flowed from the intense strength of his 
domestic affections, gave his enemies a handle against him 
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On Loid Ripon’s return to Calcutta he showed his keen 
sense of justice by naming Hunter an additional Member of the 
Legislative Council. This was a terrible blow for the plotters, 
but their malevolence was not exhausted Hunter must hold 
some office besides his post in Council It was arranged to 
have him gazetted to one of a subaltern ordei, unconnected 
■with statistical inquiiies The intended victim learnt the 
subterfuge in time to thwart it He placed his claim before 
the Viceroy in a convincing light, ^ and the upshot was a signal 
tiiumph He was gazetted Directoi-Geneial of Statistics, as 
■well as additional Membei of Council, on an aggiegate salary 
of ^3800.2 This unhoped-for success brought a change in the 
tone of his home coriespondence, which becomes moie joyous 
and unreseived He wiote to Broughton on Christmas Day 

This mormng I was awakened as u^ual at six by the crows, 
kites, hawks, parroquets, and sparrows, had my “ httle bieakfast,” 
called for a fiiend at the Bengal Club, and before seven, was 
canteimg across the moist plain in a thick misjt on my dear httle 
Aiab My friend is a famous Ruler in Central India, who has just 
come to Calcutta to join the Council He told me some curious 
stones of the way m which our officers did justice in the old days 
before the Courts of law were established General Nicholson,^ 
who afterwards fell in the assault on Delhi in 1857, once settled ,5 
dispute as follows A -wicked uncle had tried to seize the estate of 
his young nephew, and theie was no leal evidence to show which 
was in the right So Nicholson had himself tied to a tiee early 
one morning, raised a great outcry, and when the villagers came 
he vowed vengeance against the owner of the land upon ivhich he 
(Nicholson) had been (as he pretended) robbed, and bound hand 
and foot by the plunderers Forthwith the uncle lushed foivard 
and assuied Nicholson that he was not the owner, but that the 
land belonged to a young nephew of his, and that he could produce 
the title-deeds to prove this Whereupon Nicholson decided the 
case in favour of the nephew, and told all the villagers that, h^ had 
been tied to the tree by his o-\vn lequest ' 

On New Yeai’s Day 1883 he revisited Smi, hallowed by the 
sweetest memoiies of eaily effoit and success, and hastened to 

^ Printed Letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated 12th 
December 1881 

2 Letter to Mrs Hunter, dated 19th December 1881, and Government 
Notification of 23rd December 

® John Nicholson (1821-57) -was the most striking figure in the group of 
heroes brought to the front by the Indian Mutiny He had every quahty 
called for in a general and administrator 
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communicate the emotions evoked by the old familial scenes to 
hei Avho had always shaied them 

To Mas Hunter 

January 1, 1882 

I have come up to Sun alone mth my ilrab, to dieam over old 
memories The place is much changed — all the old people gone, 
our fiist dear little bungalow a loofless ruin, and our second utterly 
demolished and carted away, with only deeji trenches to mark the 
foundations of the walls On the night of my ainval, although it 
was very late, I walked over by the light of a setting half moon to 
see the house wheie w'e spent our early married life I could 
dimly make out in the closed back verandah, now^ open to the sky, 
the very spot where our fiist clothes press (bought at a great price 
in Calcutta) w'as set uji On the othei side of the door you 
cleveily made a cupboard for stores out of the vmc-lined case of 
yom square piano In the room bejmnd, the stars shone dow n on 
the place where oui bed stood, and where Broughton was born 
The walls had fallen in, so that no trace remained of the con- 
trivance by which we curtained off a slip of the room, betw een the 
two side doors, for oui tiny dining-table In the round room in 
fiont a slanting beam had fallen on the sjiot where your piano 
stood, and a heap of rubbish, honeycombed watli white ants, 
coveied the circulai end at which I concocted my first articles for 
the newspapers, and where you used lovingly to look over my 
ehoulder as I read out the oft-iew'ntten opening chapteis of my 
" Annals of Rural Bengal ” It was very sad, but very sw^eet, that 
visit at one o'clock in the morning to the dear scene of our 
early mariied joys But as I letiaced my steps across the Circuit 
House compound, I could not help feeling how" prosperous our 
whole life had been, and how much each year had added to our 
happiness We came here just nineteen years ago, every pool, 
very fiiendless, wuth our feet on the very lowest rung of a ladder 
from winch, if we ascended it at all, w^e might at any moment fall 
back to the ground I return now^ as the youngest civilian w'ho 
evei reached the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, with fame and 
adequate fortune assured, and wuth a dear Aiife and a beloved 
family who, even when distant from me, aie a souice of daily 
tenderness and reposeful love 

Fiom the numbeis of the lowei class who ciowd the veiandah as 
I leturn fiom my solitary morning’s ride, and announce themselves 
as old seivants, and ask after "Broughton Baba,” one would fancy 
that we had maintained an enoimous establishment, ivith half the 
toAvn in oui pay Poor people, time has dealt hardlj’^ with them 
All aie old, most have suffered from the fever which has of late 
years desolated this district, some are ciippled with elephantiasis, 
others have swollen feet, and two aie bhn(I They usually vary 
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the interview Avith weeping ovei old times, but I send them all away 
lejoicing, foi youi dear sake, with a rupee oi two according to 
their station They all remember you, daihng, for how 'could any 
one who evei served you forget you ^ I cannot make them believe, 
that " Broughton Baba ” is now about as tall as myself, and they 
talk over his first fall from his pony in the avenue which leads 
dovm from the big tanfi: to the doctoi’s house I visited the very 
spot on the road this morning 

On 26th Januaiy he delivered his maiden speech in the 
Viceregal Council. It was, appropriately enough, in support 
of the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act of 1878, which placed 
severe restrictions on the native newspapers of India The 
measure was carried almost without a dissent, and journalism 
in India became as unfettered as it is at home Soon after- 
wards he was appointed President of an Imperial Commission 
to inquire into the whole question of education ^ It was felt on 
all sides that oui system of public instruction had fallen behind 
the times, and that large measures for reform must be under- 
taken In announcing to Mrs Hunter his Acceptance of this 
arduous task, he wrote 

February 6, 1881 

It wiU give me a great deal of trouble, as I shall have to work 
against constant intermeddling and obstiuctiveness The Coni* 
mission consists of picked representatives horn all the Provinces of 
India, from the Government Services, the Education Department, 
the native community, and the Missionary Societies So, if I can 
make my little Parliament pull together, we shall be strong enough 
to overcome the jealousy of the Secretariat 

Ifarch 21 

Anothei busy week is past Besides oui daily sittings to hear 
evidence, we meet m the early mornings in private committee, so 
I have the whole day occupied from 8am to 6 p m All the 
questions to witnesses have to be put by me as President ‘Hence 
my attention is stramed the whole time, and I am often so faint in 
the evening that I can scarcely speak Thank heaven, the dinner- 
givers have suspended then operations till next cold weather, and 
I have several quiet evenings each week 

Kelief came to his ovei taxed biain in the migration to 
Simla, which he was entitled to shaie as a Membei of the 
Legislative Council On 8th April the Commission suspended 

^ Government Notification, dated 3rd February 1881 
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its Calcutta session, aftei passing a hcaityancl unanimous \ote 
of thanks to its Chairman ^ lie i cached the lull capital a feiv 
days later, halting by the nay at Aligaih, wheic an enlightened 
*Mahamniadan had opened, a college foi the higher tiaining of 
his co-ieligionists. At Simla he lentcd Stilling Castle, a 
dilapidated house peichcd on the suniniit of a nooded hill 
which forms an outlying spui of the densely peopled lidgc It 
commanded a gloiious paiioiama of the snony range, and had 
a laige but neglected gaiden. So delighted nas the tenant 
Avith the isolation and puic an of Stilling Castle that ho 
afteinaids puichased the place, and made it liK hcadquai ters 
duiing the lemaindei of his stay in India It nas soon shaicd 
by a congenial spiiit in Sii Couilcnay Ilbcrt, ^vho had become 
Legal Member of the Viceioy’s Council - The sittings of the 
Commission weie non resumed, and nitnc''ses fiom all paits of 
Upper India flocked to Simla for examination In the midst 
of these useful labours he leaint the news of his fathei's death, 
and found comfort in his berea^ement by doing good The 
college at Ahgaih appealed with foice to the authoi of “Tlic 
Indian Musalnians,” and he nrote thus to the generous 
foundei, the late Sii S Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I 

( Ci 

July 4, 1SS2 

When I visited Aligaih in April, I nas much impressed bj the 
Avork Avhich you have talcen in hand for Mahammadan education 
Will you accept as a token of my sympathy the enclosed cheque 
for Rs 1500 ^ I should like the nionej to be spent on building a 
boarding-house, and the lental should, as you suggest, 'be dcAOted 
to a scholarship for a poor Mahammadan youth If it be con- 
sistent Avith your rules to do so, please considei the boarding-house 
and scholarship as gifts in memoiy of my late fathei, A\ho uould 
have coidially sympathised A\ith your A\oik 

t *■ 

On 28th July he started on a tour through Uppei India, 
holding sessions of his commission at six of the greatest cities 
It IS described by the Indian coiiespondent of The Times as 

Almost a royal progiess Enthusiastic public and official re- 
ceptions welcomed Mi Hunter everyAvheie Scholarships and 
piizes had been subsciibed foi and founded in his name No 

^ Letter from the Hon K T Telang, member of the Education Commis- 
sion, dated 8th April 1882 

^ Diary, 8th May 1882 r 
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reasonable clonbt can anj longer be entertained but that a pro- 
found and genuine interest has been a^\akcned m the result of 
the commission ^ • 

The eaily da^s of Scptenibei found him an inmate of 
Go^erIlment House, 13omba\, but the surroundings theie v^ere 
uncongenial * 

To Jfns Hunter 

September 1.", 1882 

The house ^^as flooded vith soldier laddies, and I did not meet 
the heads of the Government ^\hom I CLrlainly ought to Iiave met 
Aides-de-camp are \cry ])rctt\ people, but they hs]j in accents 
of their ovn, and I "uas too engrossed in senous affairs to pick up 
their dialect 'fhe comjiaratne statistics of the generals at home 
and the legimentd dance, the odds upon horses unkno^nl to f.ime, 
and the last thrilling intelligence about the lav n tennis tournament, 
seemed the onh possible subjects of coinersation I felt as if I 
•were under a glass bell, and cscajicd to I^ima on the plea of being 
nearer my -work There I sUucd ^\lth William Wedderburn, a 
brother of Sir David, i\ho is alvajs pleading the cause of the 
Indi.m peas<inls in Parliament He is in old ‘friend and a true 
refonner; he has the most generous heart and the finest head in 
the Bombay service, and although the\ hate him accordingly, 
the} ha\e h.id to gne him one of the best appointments in the 
Piesidcnc} I have persuaded him to take prnilcge leaie and 
go to Simla, ivhcre my rooms at Stirling Oistlc aie empty, arrt^ 
my servants ill make him comfortable I shall "rtrite .ibout him 
to Ilbert, Banng, and Primrose I expect it i\ill be .i case of 
Pegasus out of harness, for I can hardly imagine Lord Ripon 
coming into contact •wath such a man Aiithout incorporating him 
in the gieat Avork of refoim which he has noA\ in hand 

Fiom Puna he sliuck acioss India to Utakainand, the 
summer capital of the Go\ eminent of iVladras, and there 
enjoyed the giaceful hospitality of Sii IVIountstuart E Grant- 
Duff, Governor of the Southern Piesidency . , 

To Mrs Hunter 

October 8, 1882 

Mr and Mis Giant-Duff have tiansplanted then youngei 
childien Avith them and cieated a leal English home The olive 
blanches have taken to the Nilgiii Hills as kindly as the Austiahan 
blue gum tiee It is Avonderful hoAv a clei’^er, seiious man hke his 
Excellency gives a tone to his staff. I supjiose that the laAv mateiial 


’ Times, 18tb August 1882 
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the agreeable young soldier is the same everywhere But heie 
eveiy one is genial and intelligent 

In the middle of October he quitted “the sweet, half 
English, Neilgheiiy an,” of which Tennyson sings, foi the 
stifling heat of Madias He wioie thence 

Ociolcr 18, 1882 

The daily drain on my energies has fairly ended niy youth, 
and I feel for the first time growing old Howeicr unwell I ma} 
be, I can never he up foi a single day, for each brings a jiublic 
sitting of the commission, besides visits to schools .ind recening 
deputations Tlie he.it is most oppressive, and among other 
nuisances the ink dries on the pen into a thick, oilj fluid I am 
staying with the Rev W Miller, a Ficc Kirkcr and the head of 
the gieat Chiisti.m College, w Inch has 1.3 jO students My host 
has laid out a course of nightl} dinnei p.irtics, m order to introduce 
me to people interested in cduc.ition, and the meal is a hot but 
often anim.ated peifoimrnce, a regular ordeal b} fire At 10 30 
I craw'l to my bedroom, wheic I ha\e a host of letters to answer 
wuth my own hand before I can stretch my wcarj' limbs under the 
punkah 

A few days afteiwaids he became the guest of Sii Chailcs 
Turner, Chief Justice of jNIadias, who told him a icmarkable 
story of the self-immolation of a Hindu widow 


To Mrs Hunthr 

Octola 21, 1882 

A poor woman of good caste, on learning of her husband's death 
in a distant piovmce, cued out, “Sat-Ram, Sat-Ram,” meaning 
"the true god,” wdiich m ancient times was the foimaj intimation 
of a widow's intention to burn heiself Her friends did their best 
to dissuade hei, but finding this impossible, they tried to decoy 
her before the magistiate, under the pretext of taking her to the 
Ganges to bathe But she divined their intention, jumped out of 
the cart and ran back to her village Her family were in despau, 
and peisuaded every landowmer m the neighbourhood to deny hei 
a spot of ground on wdnch to erect a funeial pyie Thereon she 
went lound to each house in the village, calling dowm the most 
feaiful curses on its owners if the light to cany out hei holy 
purpose weie lefused hei At length a landholdei, terrified by 
the waihng of the people placed under her ban, granted a nook 
of land, and a piiest was found to officiate The victim then took 
off hei clothes, laid heiself down, and was ivashed and purified 
like a coipse The attendants put on all her best jewelleiy and 
gaiments She then staited up, and forcing hei way through the 
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croAvd, who fell back as if she aheady belonged to another woild, 
she sprang to the top of the funeral pyie Then, blessing the 
people and flinging hei oinaments nght and left among the ciowd, 
she pouied a jar of scented oil ovei hei head and bodj^, and 
in a moment i\as wrapped in flames Mean'\\hile the Assistant 
Magistrate, Avho had been summoned by her relatives, arrived too 
late As he had travelled by palanquin, instead of galloping to 
the scene of action, he iias degraded and transfeired to another 
district 

From Madias Hunter sketched his multifoim labours in a 
letter to Mi H Piimiose, Private Secietaiy to the Viceioy,^ 
who replied 

Octoha 15, 1882 

I am veiy much obliged to you for your most interesting 
letter, and Loid -Ripon, to whom I shoued it, was very much 
pleased to have the legcr apetgu which jou give of the jirogiess 
of the Education Commission On the v.hole I think we may say 
that the eindence you have collected is encouraging, as showing 
that the task befoie the Government is not that of impaiting 
movement to an inert mass, but of pio\ndn>g a channel and 
direction loi foices already showing a good deal of ^^gour and 
mtality I am afraid this necessaiily means money, and Baring is 
already tiembhng at the "fan stand foi more funds," Avhich you 
announce to him the Commission will be compelled to make. 
However, let us hope that the prosperous yeais will bnng aburM 
dance out of which something can be spared foi the purposes 
of education What e give now is little enough 

What you tell me of Lord Ripon’s populanty is veiy giatifying 
The illustiation you give of it is identical Avith one given me 
in 1880 of Ml Gladstone’s populanty in Scotland by my cousin 
Rosebery .He told me that if ever he was at a loss in making a 
speech, he dragged in Mr Gladstone’s name and escaped from his 
difficulties undei covei of the upioai I hear the same thing about 
the feeling towaids Loid Ripon fiom other quarters, and one 
sees it pretty cleaily m the extracts from the vernacular papeis 

• » 

In Novembei appealed his “Biief Histoiy of the Indian 
People,” ^ a school-book on an entirely novel plan It exhibits 
the growth of the races of the peninsula, the pait they have 
played in the woild’s progiess, and what they have enduied 
fiom other nations Notwithstanding its sternly restiained 

1 Now Sir Henry Primrose, KGB, Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Eevenue 

2 “ A Brief History of the Indian People ” Crown 8vo , 221pp with 

map Trubner, 1882 , 
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and condensed style it is eminently loadable, in tins lespect 
offering a maiked contiast to the “disgusting dryness” of the 
average school histoiy. Thus the little hook had a rapid and 
'biilhant success The first edition of 5000 copies ^\as sold 
out in a few iseeks A second vns issued in the eaily part 
of 1883, and eighteen nioie folloivctT In the middle of 
Novemhei he was back in Calcutta, ivorn out ivith the sus- 
tained exertions of the pieceding months. A neglected chill 
biought on a seveie attack of bionchitis ishich his enfeebled 
frame threw off luth the greatest difficulty In oidei to avoid 
causing anxiety to his v ife he did not inform her of the attack 
until he was struggling into convalescence after a month’s 
seveie suffeiing^ 

The iievs of hei husband’s illness pionipted ]Mi>. Huntei 
to join him at once She left Wei mai in Januaiv 1883, after 
making ample provision foi her children’s education The 
piospect of reunion with one so necessaiy to his comfort 
woiked like a spell with the invalid, v\ho wiote to Broughton 

December 16, 1882 

After weeks of gasping for breath m the agonies of asthma 
, ^nd bronchitis I am now myself again But my brother Com- 
missioners fought like tigers during my illness , and I v\as obliged 
to leave my bed foi the Tov\n Hall and tie them up in gangs, 
called sub-committees, each with a solid piece of v\ork to get 
thiough The newspapers aie congratulating me on havang my 
little Parliament so well in hand If the editors only knevi the 
unwritten history ' 

Early in 1883 he heard from Professor Blackie in lesponse 
to a letter detailing the piogiess of the Commission 

“ ’ January 3, 1883 

This IS the second lettei I have vmtten in 1883, the first 
being to Lord Rosebery Good luck to all concerned -oXAa ra 
cTTt o-as, as the modern Greeks say may your yeais be many and 
may youi good works remain ' I am obliged by your educational 
papeis Youi position is easy to understand but difficult to com- 
mand, the great thing being to stiike a just balance between 
cential contiol and fieedom foi local development All balances 
m which, accoidmg to Aristotle, practical peifection consists, are 

^ Letter to Mrs Huntei, dated 12th December 1882 
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hard to maintain, a tendency to one-sidedness and excess being 
the persistent sm of all human associations, -vvhenevei you get 
beyond feebleness and lethaigy I am afiaid that 'any advice 
from me in matters so fai horn my sphere of living experienoe 
would be of little use But I imagine that the pnnciple of self- 
help should be as laigely called out as possible, and that the 
rigidit}’’ so iniurious tti Enghsh Umveisity men should give way* 
to a system with more vaiiety and flexibihty, adapted to the 
■wants of different classes of society 

Asthma is one of the most peisistent of maladies, and our 
patient found it necessaiy to folloiv the advice of Di Cayley 
by undertaking a sea tup tg Buima Its incidents are told in 
the home letters . » 


To Broughton Hunter 

January 22, 1883 

I had a channing three days’ sail across the Bay of Bengal 
and am now sta3ang at Rangoon ivith ^i Chailes Bernard,^ the 
Chief Commissioner Government House is veiy pretty, built of 
black timber, quaintly carved, and stands iq a garden beyond 
which spreads a park with noble tiees But my fiiend and his 
wife gave a dinnei party every evening to introduce me to people 
interested in education, and I am toiling at a report on the 
Gazetteei ^ One should not nsit Indian governors except in 
lobust health My host knows the common people well aijd 
makes a capital gmde One morning he took me to the gieat 
Buddhist temple, knoivn as the Shwe-dagon, a " Mountain of 
Gold ” It rises to a tapenng point the height of St Paul’s 
Cathedial, but is coveied with gold leaf and ovei looks a beautiful 
island-studded lake The long avenues of temples Avhich lead up 
to this glorious shrme aie coveied ivith exquisite wood carving and 
statues from Italy, Persia, India, Qhina, and Japan The people 
heie are very prosperous In India there is not enough land 
for the inhabitants, who are consequently poor In Buima theie 
IS more than the people can cultivate, and they aie a lace of 
substantial yeomen In India the women outnumbei the3men, 
and aie therefore not well tieated, in Buima the leverse is the 
case, so that eveiy Avoman who Avants a husband can find one and 
divorce him if he turns out badly Another day Mr Bernard took 
me to the market, a vast coveied place Avith stalls as clean as those 
in Pans In the fish maiket the counteis aie of maible, and they 
have long tioughs in Avhich the fish are kept alive and happy till 
a customer airives Outside is a steam tramAvay line , and betAveen 

^ AfterAvards Sir Charles Bernard, K C S I He died in Sep 1901 
- Note by the Director-General of Statistics on the Burmese articles of 
the revised edition of the,“ Imperial Gazetteer,” dated 18th January 1883 
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the civilised market and laihvay squat learned priests, av ho -write 
almanacs with iron pens on palm leaves, and tell fortunes 1)} the 
stais, as •w'e did a thousand years ago 


To Mns Hun Tin 

‘ January 20, 1883 

I have had a vciy pleasant fortnight staging with Captain 
Raikes ’ at Kyuk Plijai, and Colonel Sladen at Ak\ab Our lives 
aie cast in pleasantci places than theirs Jhit Burma is a pro\inee 
full of capabilities and promise The Clnef Commissionership is, 
I think, the greatest channel for ical work th.it can fall to the lot 
of an Indian civilian Now I am back in C<ilcutta, all the better 
for my trip, but still pulled down b} asthma and much in want of the 
sweet society of m)^ wife The new edition of mj “ Biief Ilistorj 
of the Indmn People” will soon be out 1.300 copies have been 
sold, and it has already been translated into five Indian l.inguages 

Soon after his return he heard fiom Sn William Robertson, 
who had acted as Governoi of hladras, in warm appioval of a 
speech in Council on a ineasuic aimed at extiicating the 
peasantry of the Central Provinces from bondage to the money- 
lender. 


January 4, 1883 

I cannot let a mail go without a woid of strong appreciation of 
3 "oui just and manly speech anent agianan discontent Indian 
banking tiansactions aie based on the Government demand for 
lent, or, as we should say m England, the land ta\ not on 
the thrifty peasant’s personal expcndituie The monej -lender 
exists, like the local banks in Scotland, in ordei to render possible 
the punctual discharge of the burden on the land Interest is no 
higher in India than want of security and de.irth of money render 
it in America and elsewhere To destroy the whole mechanism of 
rural economy by legislating against the money-lender is more than 
folly, it IS wickedness 

Hdve you ev^ei thought out what the diam caused by the public 
demands means foi a rural population ? So large a propoition of 
the cash that reaches any given vullage is earned away again 
to the District oi Piesidency capital that a want of the cii dilating 
medium enhances the interest payable, and the cares of the 
cultivator generally I never realised the importance of these 
conditions till I found large agncultuial populations in the United 
States practically hving by barter because the railways swept aw ay 
all the cash that reached village or townlet 

^ Now Colonel P D Eaikes, 0 I E , Commissionfr of the Sagiang Dmsion 
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On 23rd Febiuaiy Mrs Huntei ariived in Calcutta to cheer 
and cure hei husband, and thiee days later he was able to 
preside at a gieat meeting of the Calcutta Ragged School, 
established by the American Uiiitaiian Mission, under the 
Rev. C H Dali The occasion was the biithday of George 
Washington, v hose ‘name, the chan man said 

Is loved and honomed m every fiee coimtr}’^ on the suiface of 
the globe The anunosities which Ins caieei excited between the 
mother country and her gieat daughtei Amenca, have long since 
merged m a pioud satisfaction that the Biitish race should have 
produced such a man It is a piivilege to join with his countiy- 
men in commemorating Ins exploits in the presence of hundieds 
of children on vhom they aie conferring the inestimable blessing 
of a sound education We should all lemembei that Geoige 
Washington was not only great but good His goodness was of 
the most practical land made up of honestj’^, kmdness, and 
unselfishness We cannot all be gieat^ but ^^e can all stnve in 
our humble way to imitate his goodness My leason foi coming 
here to-day was not so much to see your admiiable schools at 
work , it vas because I found that Amencans wriie doing something 
which ve Bntons should have done You have taken up the very 
pooiest class of the boy poiiulation and aie teaching these waifk 
to earn an honest hvehhood It is a noble v ork foi any Society to 
undeitake, and I congiatulate you on the success attending youi 
efforts In India theie aie no Poor Laws, and theiefoie mcVe 
orphan childien needing help than in othei civilised lands The 
contingencies of life in a tropical countiy are fai gieatei than in the 
temperate zone, and I have always thought it an honoui to India 
that she maintains hei poor, not bj"^ law imposed on her fi om above, 
but by a deep vellspring of benevolence in the national heait 
But that benevolence is necessaiily one-sided , it supports the body 
and leaves the mind uncultivated You Amencans have sup- 
plemented what was wanting in the native system of child-ielief 

A month latei he made a more ambitious essay as 
a public speakei The occasion was the passage through 
Council of a measuie known as the “Ilbert Bill,” because 
it was the duty of the legal member of the day to piesent 
it to the Legislature Lord Ripon’s instincts as a Libeial 
statesman told him that the time had come when obnoxious 
lace distinctions should disappear from the Statute Book 
Now, one of the most invidious in native eyes was the 
privilege enjoyed by Euiopean British subjects of trial for 
infraction of the ciiminal law only by men of then own lace 
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The Viceioy and hi& adviscis thought it Avas in a Ingh degree 
anomalous, to Asithhold fiom native civilians, who had gamed 
office by open competition in England, the pov\ei to pass 
judgment on all offendeis within then chaigcs Ilaulship 
flowed to a deseiving class fiom this inability to ti_y Emo{)ean 
delinquents, foi they weie necessaiily relegated to lemole and 
unhealthy districts He theiefore introduced a measuie 
entitled the “ Criminal Law Amendment Act,” which con- 
ferred on native judges and magistrates of the civil service 
certain limited powers of dealing with oflences committed 
by Europeans Hunter’s speech in Council on the Bill, 
delivered on 9th March 1883, traced the concessions made 
by the enlightened Government to native aspirations, and 
proved that the measure at stake v\as a coiollar\ of the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, and in accordance with natural 
justice and the trend of modern legislation lie followed 
this eloquent utterance by two long letters to The Times, 
which met the aVguments against the Bill advanced b\ the 
judges of the Calcutta High Court, with masterly and con- 
vincing precision Throughout the fierce controvers}- that 
followed, he stood forth the unfailing champion of a cause 
vifhich appealed to his heart and reason, in utter disregard 
of the hostility evoked by his fearless advocacy I need 
. not trace the phases tluough which that controversy passed 
The opposition was headed by the Calcutta Bar, wlro argued 
that the right of Britons to be tried by then peers was 
based on Magna Charta, and could be destio;yed by no local 
enactment But the discussion soon generated a deep curient 
of hatred for a measuie which tended to exalt the inferior 
race to the level of the superior The position became as 
acute as that evoked forty years ago between white men and 
their erstwhile slaves in the Southern States A European 
Defence Association was for med , mass meetings w ere held 
The Anglo-Indian press threw oil on the flames, and Hunter’s 
moderating influence was absent, for he had disposed of his 
interest in the Englishman, on the death of Mr Saunders 
in June 1879 At one moment it seemed as though India 
were on the eve of a White Mutiny Lord B,ipon was at 
length compelled to bow before the ternpest which liis well- 
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meaning refoim evoked, and the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, as passed in Januaij 1884, was lobbed of ev^ featme 
obnoxious to the European population But the evil that 
men do lives after them. The demon of lace hatred evoked 
in 1883 is still potenj to keep asunder two forces which, were 
they united, would give civilisation and happiness to the 
Indian Empire We know, on high authority, that many 
things aie good without being expedient Amongst them must 
be langed the Ilbeit Bill, if we judge it by lesults, the only 
sure touchstone of statesmanship 

In Apiil the atmospherd of Calcutta reached boiling point 
in more senses than one, and the annual migiation to Simla 
was hailed with intense relief by the members of Lord Ripon’s 
Government The first week of that giilling month found 
the Hunters ensconced at Stirling Cattle, which had suffeied 
severely by the snowstorms of the preceding winter The 
letteis to the children, who were studying at Weimar, tell 
the events of each week most channmgly * Hunter dreaded 
above all things losing touch with his dear ones, and no 
pieoccupations were allowed to break the current of coire- 
spondence with them He wote 

To Campbell 

April 9, 1883 

Indian workmen are cuiious people The caipenters toil 
right through the day, from 7 am till long after dusk, without 
a minute’s yest except for an occasional draught of water The 
bricklayers and plasteiers are just the opposite idle, thiiftless 
fellows while my painters and papeihangeis woik like Trojans, 
far moie steadily indeed than such people deign to do at home 

• y 

To Willie, Mabel, and Campbell 

/ 

KhAIHa, April 22, 1883 

The road hither fiom Simla runs for miles along the steep 
mountam side at some places carved from a sheer precipice, 
at otheis ciossmg fiom one range to anothei by the merest neck 
of land, with a drop of several thousand feet on eithei side 
Sometimes it passes through woods of oak and rhododendion, 
which last grows into a forest tree The hillsides are covered 
■with jessamme and gieat sprays of white and yellow flowers, 
yielding a dehcious perfume I sat donu for half-an-hour to 
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read in a perfect bowei of flo^\cllng ciccpcrs The great i\ant 
IS watei [Theie aie no burns oi cascades, and but a tnclvlc 
issuin'! here and there from the solid rock 

4 O 


To Mapil ^ 

hept^vihrr 25, 18HI5 

How IS my deal mcc daughter uith all her acbes and jinins^ 
I wish she ivas here to enjoy the jicrpctual floods of sunshine 
which ive shall have for the nc\t si\ months Tlic rainj season 
IS over and the ■\icathcr is blight .and ensp, one unclouded day 
folloiving anothei Mitliout anj ch.incc of mist oi rain 'I'lic 
distant sno'wy ranges ^\hlch %\crc hidden during the heats of 
the three summer months, and \scrc sejiarated Irom us bj fifty 
miles of thick cloud during the perpetual lains fiom .Inly to 
Septembei, have noi\ become \isiblc again Thej stand uji like 
a great semicncle of .mgcls Milh a\hite i,\ings in the skj, and 
I look out on them frory my hbr.irj table, at mIiicIi I am anting 
to you In the earlj morning the Mings .ire tipped ivith glorious 
pink, which fades an ay into more and moic delicate colours as 
the sun mounts the heavens Then thej disappear in the glare 
of noonday, but stand forth again in the jiurjile and crimson lines 
of sunset till at last they gradually vanish like grey ghosts into 
the night How I msh you were here to enjoy the Moods and 
the wild-floweis, and to take long rules Mitli me in the c\ening ' 

( ) 

In the meantime much solid Moik M'as done tonaids foinnng 
theEducational Commission’s inqunies Their leport Mas diafted 
by Hunteij but it undeiMent a cruel mangling at the hands of 
a revisional committee. He Miote luefully on 11th May to one 
of his colleagues “The Commissioners’ Report, ^as it Mill 
issue, must be a dull one, for my pait has been so learranged 
that it has ceased to be mine” But the diveisity of opinion 
inevitable in so heteiogeneous a body M'as reduced to a minimum 
by the Piesident’s tact On Slst Septembei he M'as able to 
give his friend Mi Behram]i Malabari, editoi of the Bombay 
Spectator, an outline of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion They exceeded 200, and weie ranged in groups dealing 
with 

(1) Prunaiy education 

(2^ Secondary and collegiate instruction 

(3) The internal mechanism inspectors, text-books, and control 

(4) The external relations of the Education Department grants 

in aid and private effort « 
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(5) Female mstructioHj and that of classes needing special treat- 

ment, such as Mahammadans, the children of noble families, and 
aboriginal races ' 

(6) Legislation • 

It iSj I think, to be legretted that technical education 
should have been e:^pressly excluded from the scope of the 
Commission’s inquiries No one knew better than Hunter, 
or was able to place the fact in more convincing language than 
he, that a training in the useful arts would go far towards 
relieving the soil from the excessive burden placed upon it in 
thickly peopled tiacts But, in despite of limitations, the Com- 
mission’s repoit led to useful reforms in education The bulk 
of their recommendations was accepted by Lord Ripon, and 
formed part of the great system of local self-government which 
India owes to him 

A revision of the “Imperial Gazetteer ” was in full swing, 
for the hist edition was exhausted, and the census of 1881 had 
already rendered its statistics of population obsolete ^ Hunter’s 
voice was heard in Council on all questions on which he had an 
expert’s knowledge The series of Tenancy Acts, which were 
intended to protect the tillers of the soil against oppressive 
landlords’ middlemen, had his disci iminating support It wss 
said of Turgot, while Intendant of the Limousin under the old 
Trench monarchy, that the keyword of his policy was not pity 
or benevolence, but justice We are sure to go wrong the 
moment we fail to perceive that justice alone can hold the 
balance trne among all rights and all interests So Hunter 
held that over -population was at the root of the rack-renting 
against which the Tenancy Acts of Bengal, the North-Western 
and Central Provinces, were aimed, and that State-aided migra- 
tion to the vast cultivable acres which still awaited the*piough 
was a better remedy than artificial lestrictions placed on the 
enhancement of rent 2 

He was a consistent supporter of Lord Bipon’s Local Self- 
Government policy, which found so many detractors, but has 
achieved so remarkable a measure of success The same generous 

1 Ad interim report on the progress of the revision of the “Imperial 
Gazetteer,” dated 25th July 1883 

2 Speech on the Central Provinces Tenancy Bill delivered in Council, 20th 
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spuit led him to organise a movement which defeated a con- 
spiracy ampng the leactionaiy paity to depiive the Simla Muni- 
cipality of repiesentative institutions His services towards 
the vindication of the latepayeis’ light to elect their own dele- 
gates received the special thanks of the Punjab Government ^ 
Service so gieat and steadfast won foi him the goodwill of 
Loid Ripon, who appeals at one time to have thought of ap- 
pointing him as Foieign Secietaiy Huntei was, indeed, 
specially marked out for this office by his tact and power of 
sympathy, not less than by the poetiy in his nature, vhich 
prompted him to lespect birth and Ipng-sustained piestige, and 
to delight in old-vorld ceiemonies Had the Viceroy earned 
out his intention, our relations vith the haughty and punctilious 
feudatoiy chiefs would have gained a degiee of coidiality which 
has not been seen since Loid Mayo’s golden leign 

The appioach of winter bioke up the pleasant home at 
Stirling Castle Mis Hunter set out on 5th Noi ember for 
Weimai, where thfe health of Bioughton and Mabel called for 
a mothei’s caie, and hei husband escoited her Bom bay- wards as 
fai as Allahabad Thence he ivent on to Calcutta, and set up 
house at 9. Middleton Stieet with the Ilbeits He found some 
solace from the pangs of sepaiation in describing the doings of 
the metropolis to his wife speeding homewards 


To Mrs Hunter 

I am very lonely without you, but Mis Ilbert is kind, and does 
eveiy thing to make this house pleasant Mi Quinton 2 and I 

shaie an opeia-stall between us Theie is a double company, for 
seiious and comic opera They are, on the whole, the best singers 
we have yet had in Calcutta, although the serious tenoi has diunk 
himsejf .husky and the comic soprano is nought Some of the 
librettos ai e translated in the most grotesque fashion In “ L’EIisir 
d’Amore” there is a famous song which the lady ends with the 
line, “lo non mei’to un senator” This is rendeied "I do not 
merit a collector ’ Not bad foi a piece of local colouiing, I think * 

1 Official letter, No 182, dated 10th July 1883 

® Mr T W Quinton afterwards became Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
and was one of the g^oup of British officers murdered at Manipur in February 
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In the middle of Januar} 1SS4< Hiintei look ad\antage of a 
lull m the sliife that lagcd lound the Ilbert Bill to enjo} an 
excursion on the Hugh He examined the shoals of that 
treacherous rnei fiom the deck of the Government steainei 
Resolute^ and told Ins daugliter a stoiy of the penis imdei- 
gone by those ^^ho keep open to iiaM gallon the approaches to 
Calcutta » 


To M\nEL 

, March 10 . 1881 

I passed a lightliousc, fir out at sea, built on wooden piles, 
with nothing but surging water around it as fai as the c\e could 
reach A teiriblc accident happened tlicie latelj One night 
the crew of a passing stc.uncr saw the lightliousc keeper and Ins 
wife waMng white cloths in great excitenicnt from the g.illcry^ 
and the captiin supposed that they wcic warning him to skind 
away from the shoal He did so, but the poor cieaturcs continued 
their frantic signals, so he drop})cd his anchor, and lajf to till 
the following morning in ordei to find out wh.it they wanted 
Meantime the people on the lighthouse felt the building clacking 
in all dnections and sinking slowd}' into the sea, and as d.irkness 
came on they ledoubled their signs of distress When dawn 
returned the lighthouse had dis.appeared with its inmates, and 
theie was only a w'aste of wnteis wdieie it had stood 

A week after his return he presided at a public meeting 
held in the native quartei of Calcutta on refoim in the position 
of Hindu w^omen a subject wdiich he labouied long and ear- 
nestly to piomote in association wuth Mr B M IMalabaii 
of Bombay His reinaiks from the chan w'ere insjnied by a 
happy maiiied life, and they made a piofound impiession on 
his heareis 

The hesitation which underlies the stock ob|ections to educat- 
ing women, put plainly, mean that an uneducated wife is moie apt 
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to accept ^v^tllOut remonstrance the evil traits in her liusband’s 
cliaiacter I admit tins, but -what is the grcnlcsL help to a man 
m life ^ (His oMii sense of self-respect And Vrhnt is the next 
, greatest? The companionship of an honoured nifc The re.d 
question is, Do you iiisli youi mivcs to he jilaj things or com- 
panions? Of one thing 3011 may he sure Whatever the ultimate 
sanctions for human conduct, whatever the* influence of religion or 
of the police, the fear of final damnation or the tcrrois of the jail, 
the best safeguards foi man .igainst the little temptations to wrong- 
doing aie his own sclf-resjiect and a noble trust in and deference 
to the judgment and icctitude of his wife 

On 30 tli Jamiaiy he took the chan at a gatlieiing of 
citizens of all dcgice-) cagci to do, honour to the nicmor} of 
Kesliub Chundei Sen, the foundei of the Drahma Somaj. Ills 
appieciation of the gieat icforincr’s chaiaclei and woik was 
piegnant w'lth heaitfclt eloquence What was thcie, he asked, 
in his dead fiiend’s ca?eei,that sufTiced to bung togethei so 
repiesentative an audience ^ 

It IS because we have recognised 111 him a man of rare siinjih- 
city, genius, and power, whose life was devoted to the welfare of 
otheis, and whose memoty' is hallowed bj- the pathos of an earl) 
death, that we aie here to-da)' to do him honour Permit me 

to conclude with a few woids in which Keshub Chundcr Sen 
expressed Ins conception of a great man "The peculiar dcstinj* 
of such a man is to live and die for one idea This idea is nothing 
more than a definite plan of the particular reform needed .it the 
time Around him he finds societj’^ degraded, impoverished, 
ruined within him lies an ide.al of what socict)^ ought to be — an 
ideal which constantly seeks to realise and develop itself His 
hfe IS thus a continued struggle, wdiich ceases onlj’ withlife itself” 
My friends, the one aim of Kesliub Chunder Sen was the advance- 
ment of his countijmien to loftier standards of religion and to 
fieedom of thought For that idea he lived, in th.at he died 


But, while he was a heio-woishippei, liis sound common 
sense foi bade him to plunge into the excesses to which enthu- 
siasm IS prone Like eveiy foundei of a cieed, the Apostle of 
of Eclectic Theism suffeied an apotheosis after his deatli 
Hunter wrote to his second son wdiile tlie movement was at 
its height 


To William 

April 14, 1884 

I have been puzzled and annoyed by some natwe friends of 
mine who are followers of the late famous preacher and rehgious 
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reformer, and -wish to treat him almost as a deified jieison This 
IS not my viom of the matter, considering tliat he dined with me 
regulailj’^ and was a very good fcllov, but no demigod Max 
Muller, Dr Jo^^ett, Lord Northbrook, and many other Englishmen, 
of note ha\e joined the General Committee of the Memorial Fund, 
and this mdiscieet deification is lathei awkivard for the subscribers, 
is it not ^ * 

In the middle of Febiuaiy he paid a visit to a tea-plantation 
opened by his fiiend j\Ii Fredeiick Veiner in the Duars, a 
fertile tiact at the base of the Bengal Himalayas, and enjoyed 
a ride through the jungle vitli his host. The iinpiession left 
by this plunge into the v/ldeiness, and the means adopted 
by the tea planteis to relieve the solitude of lemote gaidens, 
are told in a letter to little Campbell 

March 4, 1884 

Last -iieek I retuined fiom a jouinc}' tl”ough a wild country of 
mountain and foiest The grass there is tventy-five to thirty feet 
high, and lose far above me iilien riding on my elepliant The 
gentleman mth vhom I stayed vas fond of beasts A pack of 
dogs yelped and bayed as soon as the sun rose Then the tame 
monkeys in then house, perched on a high pole, began shrieking 
foi their bieakfast They bullied the big, good-natured dogs, 
pulled their tails, plucked away their dish of poriidge and cairied 
it to their little house witli much laughter Then thcie vas a i\iy 
boar which had been caught as a baby and reared on milk He 
followed his mastei eveiy where and savagely attacked anyone iilio 
pretended to strike him My friend had also a tame doe, which 
woie a silver collar and slept in his bedroom His bell vent tmkle 
tinkle all night, so you may guess how much sleep I got ' 

« 

On 16th Maich he went up to Simla foi the hot weather, 
finding the place 

Most beautiful undei its covering of ihododendions in full bloom, 
pink peach and sno^vy apricot blossom, the sober grey-gieen ^f the 
ilex and darkei colouimg of the cedars ^ 

But Stirling Castle was still in the builders’ hands, and its 
ownei had to mount to his bedioom by a laddei like Robinson 
Crusoe In order to escape the dust and diit he took Sir 

^ An old French nobleman, on hearing of the canonisation of St Fran 90 is 
de Sales, exclaimed, “What I is my dear fiiend M de Sales a saint? I am 
delighted to hear it He was an excellent man, and a thorough gentleman 
His only fault was that he was a little given to cheating at picquet I " 

^ Letter to Mrs Hunter of 24th March 1844 
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William Weddeibuiii, ^^llO was then visiting Loid Kipon, on 
an excuision into the depths of the Ilinialajas The dangers 
of inount&in travel befoic the destruction wi ought b} winter 
^toiients IS lepaiied are criaphicalK' told in a lettci to liis son 
William. 

< 

April 2H, 18S1 

The snows and slieams liavc, in some ptiees, s\wpt aw a} ,ill 
vestiges of a lo.id It is .it best a iiariow ledge running .dong the 
steep hillside, and soinctnncs carved from the face of a sheer pre- 
cipice Now' gicat trees ha\e been earned down the mountain 
and proiect across it, blocking the w.'ij for four-foole d bc.isls e 
got across by foiming .in inclined |y!anc of eaiLh on either side 
Occasion.ally huge tiees are hurled down raeines till the} are 
stopped by a bridge, whieh the} either smash and carr} before 
them, or else spread their roots o\cr the frail pl.inks U e li-id 
some bad impediments of this sort to get our horses tn cr, with a 
precipice above .uid .ino/^hei below But our wor-^t encounters 
W'eie with snow-diifls At one place an .a\alanchc had filled up a 
lavine, slowly woiking its w.ay down the chasm from the top of the 
lull, till stopjied by.a bndge which it quietly pushed out into space 
The incline of the snow w.is so steep that the horses could not have 
kept then footing, so we went to work with our .ilpenstocks .ind 
cut a little path across the drift, with walls of about one fool high 
on either side The lane w'as not twelve inches wide, .ind it w.is 
great fun to sec the trepid.ntion with which the pomes c.ircfiill} 
planted one foot before another in crossing it We h.id only one 
accident I sciupulously dismounted at all the bridges and led iny 
pony over But on a single occasion, when much interested b} m} 
fiiend’s talk, I omitted to do so and was punished for my forgetful- 
ness My pony put his foiefoot right thiough a iickcty wooden 
bridge over a chasm .and came down on his nose I git ofl, }ou 
may be suie, as quickly as I could Then we made the pony lie 
quiet foi a minute to collect Ins senses and legam Ins brc.atli, for 
he ivas panting watli terroi Then Sir William, the groom .ind 
myself tugged him up He m.ade an cffoit and got his two foie- 
feet all right , but in the struggle one of his hind legs w ent through 
However we hoisted linn out in time .ind w'ent on our waay reioicing 
The pool old groom w'as blubbering like a baby over his fallen 
horse 

On his return from this peiilous tup he w'as asked by 
Sir Theodore Hope, who w'as Loid Ripon’s Public Woiks 
Ministei, to pioceed to England, in older to lepiesent the 
views of Government to a Parliamentaiy Committee which w'as 
consideiing the policy of lailway extension^ in India He w'as 
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by no means anxious to comply, foi tbe deputation would in- 
volve a hot journey and sadly interfeie vitli the levision of 
the “Impeiial Gazetteei ” But he yielded to Loid llipoh’s earnest 
wish, and went out to Sir Theodoie’s letieat at Mahasu, near* 
Simla, to study all the beaiings of the complex pioblem After 
masteimg it he gave Ihs views to the Ministei 


To Sir Theodore Hope 

May 13 , 1884 

The facts show that lailway extensions can alone solve the 
problem of population lieie * a pioblem which involves special 
legislation, alike for those wlw leave the overburdened land in the 
shape of Emigiation Acts, and foi those who remain in that of 
means for maiketing then produce Railways aie the one chance 
which India has for ledistiibutmg her food supplies, equalising 
prices, and preventing famines Dining that of 1866 Oiissa was 
compaied to a ship at sea without provisions To this day there 
are many districts in which it does not pay to raise moie of the 
staple crops than can be locally consumed, and where an abundant 
haivest is as disastious to the cultivator as a dearth 

Othei public affaiis needed his presence at home. He wrote 
on 11th May to Mis Hunter 

Lord Ripon's Education despatch goes to England to-day 
is based on a note of mine, but is the lesult of a senes of compio- 
mises in Council, and has little pith However, all the chief 
recommendations of our Commission are accepted, and mine as 
regards Female Education cn bloc Then the Viceioy wishes 

me to consult the various Univeisities, Scotch and English, about 
the hmit of age of candidates foi the Indian Civil Service 

He left Simla at the end of May, and after a fearfully hot 
passage and seveial detentions in quarantine, landed at Venice 
on 12th June and hurried onwaid to Weimai His feelings at 
the prospect of seeing those deal to him again, found utterance 
in a letter from Brindisi 

To Mrs Hunter 

June 7 , 1884 

I can scarcely write, I am so overjoyed at the thought of this 
meeting ' Ask the children how they would like to spend Saturday 
evening Say dinner at 4 30 , and then go on a long country drive 
till nine or 9 30 , according to your hght at Weimar I shall be 
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quite submissive mid lea\e evci} tiling iii )our li.inds So plan out 
■\vliat we aie to do befoi eliaiid, and give plcnt} of tliouglit to it 
next week 

His stay at Weimai nas cut slioiL by tlie business that 
a^^alted him in Ijondon, and on IStli June he vas insUilled in 
his old quaiteis at 39 Doiei Stiecl, riccadill^, oiei looking the 
gaiden of Devonshiic Hctise. The cainpaign ojiened at once 
On 20th June he gave Loid llipon a detailed attount of a 
confeience vith Mr Baxtci, Chan man of the Pailiainentar) 
Committee, and the piesent Loid Cioss, vlio lepicscnted the 
vievs of Goveinment SuHicc it to add that Ills e\ idente on 
the gieat lailnay (piestion nent fai ton aids silcnting the 
opposition of timidity and iiltra-conscnatisin vSn 'J’licodoic 
Hope mote some months latei 

iJ'rrjnh'r 21, 1884 

Having had occasiod to go through i our ciuIlucc before the 
Select Committee I cannot resist sending }ou a fen lines to sa\ 
how admirable in all i espccts it is You slated the \ len s of the 
Goveinment of India in the most complete and comjiaet form, 
meeting the objections raised and questions asked nith great 
readiness and accuracy , and your evidence nas exaellj nhat ne 
•wanted to obtain 

» 

' The policy which floned fiom the Committee’s icpoithas 
wi ought untold good foi India The mileage of lailna^s has 
moie than doubled in the inteival Man} pm ate schemes 
for developing the lesouices of the inteiior came to a suc- 
cessful issue, and the gieat gauge question nas sohed on 
common-sense lines We see the lesulls in the lemaikabl} eien 
laiige of food puces throughout the Empiie, in \ast accessions 
to the cultivated aiea, and in the limitless gionth of our 
lesouices in waging wai with famine Huntei mote with a 
just’^se'nse of triumph when the struggle nas o\er 

To BnoUGHTON 

Jnly 20, 188d 

Did I tell you that the Secretaiy of State m Council had sent 
me his official thanks foi the way in n Inch I have discharged the 
duty entrusted to me ^ I have also managed the Education 
Despatch business capital^, and got the opposition to change their 
addiess to Loid Kimbeiley (Secretary of State for India) fiom a 
damaging piotest into a stiengthening memorial Now I am busy 
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v,\th. the Limit of Age question for the Civil Semce candidates 
I hope to get all the Scotch Univeisitics to mo\e, and to \vm over 
Dr Jowett of Balliol to our \ue'\vs , 

Loid Ripon Avas moved to reopen this subject by a ivish to* 
lender the CimI Service more accessible to Indian jouths 
Theie had been moie than the usual amount of vacillation in 
the flamers of lules for admission to that body. BetAieen 1860 
and 1865 the maximum age-limit for candidates v as twent} -tv o 
years , but it had been reduced to nineteen. The change Avas 
disastious not only for the Indian middle-classes but for the 
public schools and Univeisit^s at home, because it brought the 
specialist, commonly callec/ the “ciammer,” into being, and 
made an expensive tiaining almost essential to success in the 
open competition The GoA'einment of India Aushed to restoie 
the foimer age-limit, and again found a poveiful advocate in 
Hunter He induced the Scottish Unheisities to memorialise 
the Secretary of State in favour of the change The head- 
inastei of Eton, AAhich nov numbered Hunter’s second son 
William amongst its pupils, Avas led to thiov hib influence into 
the scale On 20th July Huntei a\ ent to Oxford and talked 
the lefoim ovei Avith Di JoAvett, the Master of Balliol, in his 
silent and beautiful gaiden Such pressure Avas not to 
resisted, and it led to the change desiied a change Avhicli has 
Avoiked most favourably foi oui educational system and given 
India a distinctly superioi class of civil officers 

On 8th August he joined Mis Hunter, haiing rendered 
splendid service to Ins employeis duiing the feiv Aveeks spent in 
London But his eager spirit foibade him to enjoy the relief 
offeied so bounteously by restful Weimai A Congiess of the 
Geiman Colonisation Society, established in 1882 by Piince 
BismaickjAvas sitting at Eisenach, and Hunter was inclined.to^vieAV 
the problems discussed in a spirit favourable to the Fatheiland 
The British press had adopted a hostile attitude, and his sense 
of justice induced him to place the cause of German aspirations 
befoie the public The folloAving letter appeared in The Times 
of 22nd September, in all the honours of large punt, with a 
leading article in heaity appioval 

The Confeience of the German Colonial Association, held 
yesterday, has given special prominence to youi lecent article 
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entitled " The Sciamble foi Afiica ” To any one who leahses how 
the struggle foi existence in Gei many is intensified by the pressure 
of the nipal classes on the soil and by the overcrowding m most 
blanches of industry^ it must have been a souice of regietthat 
England should be supposed to take up an unsympathetic attitude 
to measures intended as a lemedy foi these evils The distaste 
that Englishmen at piesent feel for ScX-ith African affaiis^ and 
diplomatic delays in' a mattei in which none of our political parties 
took any paiticulai inteiestj were intei preted as latent hostility by 
oui Geiman kindled in the first feiwour of a new national move- 
ment In consideimg the issues involved^ it should be remembered 
that questions which may be of compaiative indifference to us hav« 
become in Germany subjects of s^^nsitive national feehng One 
seciet of the peimanent success of \kmce Bismaick, apait from his 
personal genius foi lule, is his uneinng insight as to what the 
German people aie in earnest about That they aie in earnest on 
the question, the attitude of the press and the candidates for the 
following elections attests Causes are now at work in Ger- 

many which compel bpth the Government and the people to 
provide an outlet for the suiplus population At present the *' 
Geiman who emigiates identifies himself with the nation wdnch 
he enteis, with a sentimental tenderness for the Fatherland, but 
with a piactical appreciation of the fact that Geiman nationality 
means compulsory mihtaiy seivice The Geiman Government 
objects to losing its subjects, and the existing conditions are not 
sufficiently atti active to affoid an adequate relief to the growing 
•'iiumbei of the people Any one accustomed to study the 
phenomena of over-population in India finds himself confionted 
with many of the same facts in Cential Euiope The margin 
between production and consumption is yeaily growing narrower 
The German peasant fights the battle of hfe wuth an incessant 
industiy, a rigid self-denial altogethei unknown in England But 
the stiuggle is a haid one, and the death-rate herejs very high 
The people aie beginning to realise that infant moitality takes the 
place of colonial expansion, and that they pay for then contracted 
national hfe, not only by the haidships of the poor and the economy 
so stringently imposed on all classes, but also by their children’s 
dealhs This is one of a gioup of facts which has created a settled 
conviction in the Geiman mind that colonial expansion has become 
a necessity, whatevei the ultimate lesults may be 

This lettei had an immediate effect, and its views, so 
tempeiately and convincingly expressed, are as true at the 
piesent day as when it flowed fiom Hunter’s leady pen He 
told his wife 

September 22 

The great English papeis aie now sweaiing that they have 
always wished w^ell to Geiman colonisation, and this day’s telegrams 
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summarise articles in the Cologne Gazette and other German 
journals couched m the same amiable spirit So I have put an 
end to that piece of folly ^ • 

« 

The Secretary of State for India urged Hunter to tany 
awhile in England in order to prepare the Decennial Report of 
Indian Progress foi Parliament, but Loid Ripon hinted that 
Government would require his help during the ensuing Avinter. 
In point of fact tAvo high appointments, foi either of Avhich 
he Avas eminently fitted, were about to fall vacant those of 
Foreign Secretary and of Chief Commissioner of Assam He 
thought it possible that on^of them might be aAvarded to him 
in acknoAvledgment of his sWvices , and in India, as elseAvheie, 
the absent are abvays in the Avrong He determined, therefore, 
to leturn at once , and, instead of drafting the great report, he 
prepared a skeleton of 177 folio pages, and induced Lord 
Kimberley to entrust Mr J. S Cotton with the task of filling 
in details Then, after five months’ Avork as strenuous as Avas 
ever rendered, he bade adieu to the little Weimar household 
and started for London Thence the Massiha, a large P. and 
O. steamer of the latest type, took him to Bombay direct, for 
oveiAvoik had rendered a long sea voyage essential Its humours 
are quaintly described in the home letters ^ 


To Mrs Hunter. 

Mai-TA, October 8 

Our little maritime community has settled doAATi to its regular 
life The Bay of Biscay Avas ties-gentil, but most of the ladies 
played the ible of the “ Pensive Fair " foi a couple of days Mrs 
and hei Colonel aie the same as they Avere at Simla he 
stupid, she very vocal indeed The ship’s piano is going from 
morning to mght, and a constant succession of voices appear to be 
trying OA'^er neAV pieces Avhich they aauU never master » They 
remind me of the fourth Hindrance to Salvation m Buddhist 
theology, " Restlessness of the A'-ocal organs ” We have the usual 
terrible young man Avho is always “getting up ” thmgs He Avas 
pestering me to give out the songs at his concert the other evening, 
so I said in chaff, “ Ask the Bishop of Madras ” He rephed, quite 
seriously, “But I hai'^e,” and I suggested, “Try him again” He 
Avent off, quite happy, to do so He is a representative of some 
commercial firm in Madras, and the idea of the serious Bishop of 
that ilk yoked to a bagman’s car Avas admirable We had a 
AA'onderful echpse of the moon last night — an absolutely total 

y 
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eclipse, such as one seldom sees But the said bagman whipped 
all the passengeis into the saloon, and persuaded Su Comer 
Petheram'to give out his songs Lady P vas naturally annoyed, 
‘and got hei husband to come on deck for the wonderful 
spectacle The bagman followed to claim his piey “Oh,” he 
said, total eclipses aie so common I put on a grave face, and 
said, “ But you see this eclipse is on the '[lort side of the moon ” 
“ I don’t feee how that affects the question,” he answ'ered, in perfect 
good faith, and a^ain led the Chief Justice of the North-Western 
Piovmces captive But Su Comer had his reienge The ne\t 
piece was a comic one, called “Poor Fellow',” and the singer was 
the bagman himself It was given out as “A Comic Song by Mr 

, poor fellow' ' ” \ 

Red Sea, October 21. 

Lord Ripon has done nothing foi me, and intends to do nothing 
about the Foreign Secretaryship, as he wishes to leave the selec- 
tion to Loid Duffenn So he will put Durand ^ in to officiate again 
What a pity it is that, w;ith all Lord Ripon’s goodness of intention 
and kmdhness of heart, he has neither firmness to carr)' a measure 
nor couiage to recommend a fiiend 

On reaching' Bombay he revisited Surat and Ahmadabad, 
and ascended Guiu Sikr, near Mount Abu, in Ila]putana, the 
sacred spot of the powerful sect of eJains, in older to ascertain 
^what architectural evidence there was in suppoiT of its claim 
to gi eater antiquity than the Buddhists could boast His 
companion was the Bishop of Bombay, whom he describes as 

To Mas Hunter 

November 4, 1884 

Very entertaining, and talking of secular things w'lth great 
vewe He was appointed to the see of Bombay so j'oung as to be 
styled the “ Boy Bishop ” He began life as a High Church ascetic, 
but IS now married to a charming lady, to whose return, with her 
baby,, from England he looks forwaid wuth naive and amusing 
impatience His chaplain lagged behind, lest he should interfere 
wuth his loidship’s conveisation, so I dropped behind to have a 
chat -with the young priest He was a missionary broken m health, 
whom the Bishop appointed to act as chaplain, in order to give him 
a chance of recovery during the lighter tour The one idea of the 
ecclesiastic was that more bishops are required, but not dignitaries 
on A4<000 oi £5000 a year His conception was purely apostolic 
a superintendent ovei a small group of clergy on a salary of £600 

1 Now Sir Mortimer Durand, G C M G-., H.B M Ambassador to the Court 
of Spain 
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He thought it one of the sms of our age that £>90,000 must be 
raised in England befoie a new bishopiic is considered adequately 
endoA\ ed • 

• 

He leached Calcutta in time to witness the departuie of 
Lord Ripon on ISth Decemhei. It was the occasion of an 
outbuist of native feeling such as India had nevei expeiienced 

To Mabel 

Dcccvibcr 16 , 1884 

Foi six miles the road v as Imed with natives in their holiday 
attire Triumphal arches ve^fe placed at frequent intervals, and 
the whole v as brilliantly illuminated, everj' house and tree ablaze 
•with lamps There ^vas one long continued cheei as the Vicero)'- 
•was diiven at a gallop, with his bodyguard iiding as fast as the 
horses could carry them 

Tliese demonstiations were most gijlhng to the Europeans. 
r\ho mustered in equal strength to welcome the Earl of 
Dufferin, as a protest against the ovation rendered to Ins 
predecessor 

To Mns Hunter 

Dcccmbci 16 . 

Loid Duffenn arnved on Saturday, and when I vas presented, 
on his passage up the steps of Government House, he said, “Your 
name is very famihai to me, Mr Huntei ” Yesterday I had a 
long talk with the new Private Secretary, Mr Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, the author of two capital volumes on Russia He rvas 
veiy cnul, and seems a man -whom I am likely to get on •wuth 
But now that I have less than trvo years’ service remaining, I 
begin to feel as if the tram weie slowung down on enteiing the 
station, and I don’t care much what happens duimg the few 
minutes before it drarvs up I rvill do my best in my present 
position or any othei I may be called on to fill. 

_ 

The jealousy evoked by Hunter’s career in some of those 
vho surrounded the new Viceroy thwarted his hopes that 
his services would meet with substantial acknowledgment 
He remained in the same office as he had filled seventeen 
years previously, and learnt to his cost that a bureaucracy 
never forgives And, to add to his misfortunes, he found a 
large proportion of his savings swept away by the folly of 
one in whom he trusted. He writes sadly to his faithful 
wife 
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To Mns HuNTcn 

December 16 

' I am afraid that ive shall lose nearly £2500 Never 

again will I lend money to a '^professing Christian ” They venture 
on things foi which an acknowledged knave vould be sent to 
prison. But it is of no use being harsh, and I should not like the 
rmn of any man to lest at my door 

But in spite of the heait sickness of hope defened, he 
continued to show a bold fiont to the woild I Inedatthe 
time in chambeis close to him at^^the India SeiMce Club, and 
accompanied him in many trips pn the Hugh and phaeton 
drives thiough the gieen lanes which fringe Calcutta He 
was always the centie of a circle vhich he delighted vith his 
exuberant spiiits and his frank appieciation of humoui A 
not veiy literal veisiop of one of my anecdotes appears in a 
lettei to little Campbell 

' December 2 

A gentleman at dinner last night told us a -ttondeifiil story 
He was fishing off the coast of France, •where conger eels are laige 
and fierce, and hauled on board a specially huge one It reared 
up and spiang at him , he threatened it -with one oar, winch it bit 
^In two, and then snapped at my friend's leg So he jumped over- 
boaid and swam for his life, leaving the eel m possession of the 
boat Was not that a good stoiy ^ It was perhaps too good to be 
true, but we all laughed 

Hunter’s dutres as a legislator absorbed much of his time 
during the w'lnter of 1884-85 The Viceroy’s Council was 
considering the Bengal Tenancy Act, a measure wfrich aimed 
at protecting the tiller of the soil against excessive enhance- 
ment. One section, representing the Bengal Government, 
behevbd that the end would be attained by securing fixity of 
rent and tenme for the lyot Another, headed by Hunter, 
regarded over -population as the source of rack-renting, and 
urged that its effects might be counteracted by favoming 
migration to the immense waste areas in Central India and 
Assam. The outcome of the debates Avas a compromise The 
Act, as finally passed by Council, Avas deprived of its leAmlu- 
tionary features, and Avas an honest effort to reconcrle the 
conflrcting rnterests of landlord and tenant The struggle is 
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touched upon in the home letters, which also describe the 
feverish social life in Calcutta at a season of unusual Ijrilliance. 

To Mas HuNTcn 

^ Januai y 20, 1885 

Loid Dufferm is winnmg golden opinions among the thoughtless 
tlnong, but the councillois are asking when his Excellency pui- 
jioses to begin to work Perhaps that ■«ull come m due time The 
great land law, which thieatens to revolutionise the lural economy 
of Bengal, is labouring like a ship in a storm -svithout a captain 
The Bengal Government, or i^athei the poor invalid Lieutenant- 
Governoi, is under the lule of thiee lush secretaries I think 

I knocked the life ou.t of the ^most dangerous of their propositions 
on Saturday last , but thej’^ now say that, as they cannot get all 
they MOik foi, they would piefei having no legislation at all, and 
thus throw awa)’^ the work of foui yeais We are waiting and 
wondering how much of this childish petulance the new Viceioy 
will stand 


To Madel 

* January 27 

Dearest of little Daughters, Calcutta has been suffeiing for 
the past month fiom a senes of loyal visits Fust came the 
Pnnces of Sweden great tall, fan men, one of whom was soon 
laid low by fever Next there were our o^\^l Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, both of whom are up to any amount of dinmg an^ 
dancing Noav the Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin are here, Avith Don Carlos, Duke of Madrid, a claimant 
to the Spanish throne He is a big, black, lestless man, a great 
contrast to the northern royalties with then blond locks and bland 
manners All these, and many othei distinguished travellers have 
been the guests of the Viceroy this winter, and our balls and 
banquets are past reckoning 

His home coriespondence was, peifoice, neglected in the 
whirl of business, and that which the world styled pleaspie 
The most noteworthy lettei of this season was from Sir James 
Stephen, who was about to publish his “Story of Nuncomai 
and Sir Elijah Impey,” an English lawyer’s view of the secret 
motives which brought the Bengali marsh-snake to the scaffold. 
The mam facts of this cuiious episode in Indian history are 
familiar enough Warren Hastings’ Council in 1775 was rent 
by factions, and a death-struggle was in progress between the 
Goveinoi- General and Sir Philip Fiancis Nuncomar threw 
all the weight of his » astuteness and uttei absence of scruple 
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into Francis’s scale, and Hastings san that a (Oiip (Vnat alone 
could coi\found his enemies and lestoie his legitimate aulhont). 
•This was effected by the ariest of Nuncomar on a stale chaige 
of forgeiy, on nhicli ho was tiled and condemned to death by 
Sir Elijah Impey, the fiist Chief-Justice, of the Supreme Court 
of Bengal. His execution was legaidcd with honoi In his 
brother Biahmans, and on Hastings’ foes it had the same 
effect as the doom of Louis XVI. had with those of the first 
French llepublic Sir Elijah’s memory has been to\eied with 
eternal shame by I\Iacaula}’s glowing essa}, and Sii James 
Stephen’s book is a masteil} piece ^f special pleading intended 
to rehabilitate it But the gieat Inw^ci' writes i.i a stiain 
which one who had ne\ei left the pin hens of Lincoln’s Inn 
might adopt. He fails to giasp the Onen tabsing piocoss to 
w'liich Hastings’ chaiaqtei was subjected b} intimate relations 
wnth native society maintained since bojhood In heaikcning 
to the whispeis of delation and bunging his ad\ersar> to an 
ignominous death, he did no inoic than an) Eastern statesman 
would have attempted at such a ciisis in oidoi to convince 
vvaveiers that hisw'as the strongest side Postent) will icgard 
Nuncomai’s doom as a moial stain on the memory of oui gieat 
Proconsul, but it will also remember that vast personal and 
imperial issues were at stake, and it will legaid Sir Elijah 
Impey as the dupe rathei than the conspirator. In thanking 
Huntei foi valuable infoimation on Nuncomai’s life and pedi- 
gree, Sir James Stephen wiote 

Jamicry 11, 1&S5 

I hope in a few vieeks lo publish a volume on the quarrel 
between the Government and the Supieme Court The storv of 
Nuncomai's lelations with that bodj has neier jet been told with 
any approach to competent know ledge, and it is extremely curious 
It shbws me one thing which I never understood before — the 
depth of the indignation felt by the East Indi.i Companj at the 
usurpation by Parliament of that vvhich they regarded as their 
piivate property the sovereignty over India The Supreme Couit 
of Hastings’ day had great faults, but it v\as hated as much for its 
good points as for its bad ones As to Imjiey, I think no one has 
ever had such bad luck in this world as far as reputation went 
He appears to have been no prodigy, but an accomplished, 
energetic, bold, waim-heaited man I think hun absolutely 
innocent both of injustice to Nuncomar and of accepting a bribe 
fiom Hastmgs i 
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Tn the middle of Maich, Hunter left Calcutta foi Khandwa 
Junction, on the railway line to Bombay, in order to meet his 
wife, who had yielded to his entreaties for hei presence at his 
side On the journey to Simla, they halted at Indoi in 
Older to visit the grave of Mi G. R. Aberigh-Mackay, whose 
incomparable sketches of Indian life and manneis under the 
pseudonym, “All Baba,” showed how blight a star in the 
firmament of hteratuie set when he passed away at thiity-two. 
His monument is described in the diary as 

A low marble tomb, surrounded by an iron railing and by beds 
of pelargoniums, roses, and vjinte oleander, mscnbed 

In loving memory of 
George RoBER‘!r Aberigh-Mackay, 

“All Baba," 

Principal, Residency CoUege, Indoi 
Born 25th July 1848 
Died 12th January 1881 » 

The cemetery mali (gaidener), who had been poor Mackay’s, 
was watering the flowers, and ivept bitterly when I spoke to him 
of his mastei 

Simla was leached in due couise, and the Hunteis settled 
down in Stirlmg Castle, which had been piactically lebuilt by its 
new owner His main woik was the revision of the “ Impel lal 
Gazetteer,” but his instincts as a journalist weie giatified to the 
full In the pievious ivintei, I intioduced him to the editor of 
the Englishman^ Mr. Andrew Macdonald, whose early death 
was mourned by those who lecognised in him great literary 
power, an unfailing spring of quaint humour, and a kindly 
heart ^ Hunter was gieatly taken by the genial Bohernianism 
of poor Macdonald, and his pen was soon at work in the 
Calcutta daily papei, after a hiatus of five yeais It produced 
k senes of exquisite sketches on the old graves of Calcutta and 
the caieer of Thackeiay’s family in India, which gave the 
utmost pleasure to the kinsfolk of the great novelist In after 
years they formed the basis of “ The Thackeiays in India” ( 1897 ), 
a -work which will be enjojed while the English language 

^ He died of^pneumoma in London, in March 1899 
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lasts In 1883, the author had not determined to give these 
ephemerides a permanent form , and, with his usual kindness, he 
placed them at the service of a fellow-student He wrote 
to the late Sii Heniy Leland Haiiison, who was collecting 
materials for a levised edition of Holmes’ curious “ Collection 
of Indian Epitaphs ” 

April 3 , 1885 

My intentions in regard to the little sketches in the Evgltshman 
are limited to "writing one more on Augustus Clevland, and a 
general concluding one Whatever I have written, or may wnte 
hereafter, is at youi service But* I think that the systematic 
notices should come fiom your own^ pen or some other which is 
not so over-burdened as my own The Sketches were most 
hastily written during hours which I would othenvuse have been 
hanging about ball-iooms I feel that I am unamiable in the 
matter of going out , and I wrote these little things as a sort of 
humble amende for myrneglect of general society, and of the 
hospitalities which Calcutta so generously proffers to my un- 
lesponsive self 

< 

A little latei he told the life-stoiy of a “Pilgrim Scholar” in 
the Rioneei of Allahabad Its heio was a Hungaiian linguist 
who, in 1824, travelled on foot to the Himalayan plateau, in 
1;he hope of discoveiing the ciadle of his mysterious nationality 
He failed in his quest, but it led him to turn his thoughts to 
Tibetan After years of untold privations he pioduced a 
dictionary and giammar of that language which aie the basis 
of oui knowledge of its hteiatuie A career devoted to a 
single object and pursued with utter disiegard of self, in Arctic 
cold, in hungei and contumely, touched the inneimost springs 
of Huntei’s being It is easy to read between the lines in the 
following passages and trace an obvious parallel 

WeJearn that Csoma, in addition to his physical sufferings, had 
to wrestle with those spiritual demons of self-distrust, the bitter 
sense of the woild's neglect, and the paralysing uncertainty as to 
the value of his labours which have eaten the heart of the sohtarj'^ 
workei in all ages and in all lands Like Buddha, he had to bear 
his temptation in the wilderness alone , but, unhke Buddha, no 
angels came to comfort him after his struggle with the doubting 
enemy of mankind A great literal y enterprise like Csoma's 

is in India usually inaugurated by a Governoi -General of large 
views, who clearly sees what the country and the British nation 
will in the end gain by it But it is hatefuj to a 'ceitain type of 
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official, Clamped by the long formalism of his life and honestly 
unsympathetic to any Avork outside the ciicumvallations of loutine, 
Avhich foim the defences of his little citadel. Suchj animosity 
seldom affects the main results, if the Avoiker has leaint to keep 
his temper and to suffer fools The jietty affronts and smarts 

Avhich a man thus endures in cariying out a great work aie no 
moie Avorth lememberifig than sciatches received in a battle 

His gieatest task, the issue of a le vised edition of the 
“ Impel lal Gazetteer,” Avent on apace The fiist edition, in 
nine volumes, Avas quickly exhausted, and the Indian Govern- 
ment fixed 31st Maich 1887 as the date within Avhich a second 
Avas to be issued In September 1885 the fiist four volumes 
weie leady, and in presenting them to the Viceroy Hunter 
Avrote 

To His Excellency* the Earl of Dufferin 

* September 16, 1885 

The Avoik will noAv make thirteen volumes, and is the final 
outcome of the labom of my life It condenses the results of a 
survey of an area equal to all Europe, less Russia, and peopled by 
tAvice the numbers of the subject-iaces Avhich, according to Gibbon, 
obeyed the Roman Empire 

The leply came Avith commendable promptitude. 

«> 

From His Excellency the Earl of Dufferin 

September 16, 1885 

I need not tell you how gratified I have been by your kmd 
thought in sending me such a magnificent copy of youi great Avork 
You may weU be proud of having concluded in so creditable a 
manner your gigantic task, and you will have raised to yourself as 
honourable a monument of industry, ability, and usefulness as any 
that AAull have been left behind them by the most distinguished of 
your Indian contemporaries, no matter in Avhat walk of life they 
may have been engaged I am afraid that you Avill now be u^ider- 
going a little of that feehng of regret experienced by Gibbon Avhen 
he had Avritten the last lines of his history , but, unlike Gibbon, 
you are still in the prime of hfe, and I hope that many years are 
still reserved to you of useful and distinguished employment in the 
service of youi country 

Amongst those Avho welcomed the new issue in England 
was Mr F H Fisher, Avho had rendered yeoman service in the 
preparation of the Gazettes foi the North-Western Provinces 
He Avrote 
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Notcmhcr 23, 1885 

Had I not expenenced ivhat gazetteenng meant, I should not 
have foimed the dim and inadequate eonception I have of the 
anxiety and worry attending it Even vith the miserable North- 
Western Provinces’ compilation, which I took up after it had been 
deplorably stranded, I felt foi the fiist month or two that I could 
have hanged myself on the doorpost wulh Vexation <it the inextri- 
cable muddle Mr A O Hume was in my roo'hi the other day, 
and spoke hghtly of the burden of such a w'ork , but I gave him 
my views straight I can conceive of no literar}’’ undertaking 
which demands more pluck and endurance than youis 

Tow^ards the end of Octobei Hunter made a tour in the 
north-western frontier with his w/fe Tliey penetrated the 
fiowmmg Khaibai Pass, through which so many tides of in- 
vasion have lolled on India, and spent tw'o days at the fortiess 
of All Masjid with Colonel (afteiwaids Sir Ilolieit) Warbui-ton, 
whose unrivalled know'ledge of tubal politics would ha\e averted 
the sanguinary struggle of 1897 had he not been compelled by 
cast-lion rule to quit the country which he administered so 
wisely Thence tlie tiavelleis moved to the Bolan Pass, tiaveis- 
ing the whole boideiland, and picking up much useful informa- 
tion regarding its history and ethnology Hunter never foigot 
a^kindness He wrote gratefully to Colonel Waibuiton from 
Multan, receiving the following leply 

From Colonel R Waubuhton 


November 19, 1885 

Whatever may have been my shortcomings as a host, the 
generosity wuth which you have acknowledged what 1 did have 
repaid me a hundred-fold During the past five yeais I have taken 
many travellers up the Pass, but you aie the first who has been 
good enough to remembei me I can assure you I never 

enjoyed any*tnp to Landi Kotal as I did the one in your society 
It IS a pleasure which I shall not easily foiget I wonder w’^hat 
you think of the Bolan Pass and the chance of an invasion of India 
from that quarter ^ I still adhere to my view that Kabul must be 
the goal of the next Russian advance, and that an invasion of their 
country can be carried out only through the Khaibai Pass If I 
am conect, what a splendid position is Landi Kotal for offensive 
and defensive action ’ I doubt there being another equal to it in 
the world We hope that Mis Hunter and yourself are not too 
wearied by your journeys by night and day, and that she will have 
a pleasant voyage homewards 
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The concluding words anticipated a fresh separation, which 
Hunter felt even moie acutely than the last His faithful 
companion bade him adieu at Karachi, whence she^ embarked 
for Bombay He bent his course in the opposite direction, and 
on 4th Decembei reached Chnnar, a foitiess which looms con- 
spicuously on the traveller by lail between Cawnpui and 
Calcutta It is a place of honouiable confinement foi State 
prisoneis, whose mannei of life is thus described in a letter to 
little Campbell . 

^ Deceviber 8, 1885 

Theie aie now but three old rebel chiefs remainmg They 
spend their time in«reading fheir oivn Bible aloud, and have given 
up all wish for fieedom They eat a good deal, and often requne 
medicine from the doctor I had a long friendly talk with them, 
and asked whethei they had any wish to express The oldest, a 
noble, white-bearded veteran, leamng on his staff, lephed that the 
only complaint was that the milk served out to them was watered 
He wished it was not so blue and thin ' 

He aiiived at Calcutta * 

To Mrs Hunter 

Decemher 22 

Dead tired with pi oof-sheets, my eyes soie, and my brain like 
a sponge But I have now got nine volumes of the 'Hmpeiial 
Gazetteer” printed, and have lead foi the very last time the 
volume “ India ” You remember how despondent I was at Simla, 
how solely I felt the hardship of squeezing the history of a con- 
tment during 5000 years into 650 pages ^ But, on reading it again 
after an mteival, I am proud to thmk that it is a monument of 
labour which I am leaving to my children and the world 

A week later he told his youngest son a story which sheds 
a curious light on the habits of wild animals in confinement. 
He took two little giils for a diive in his mail-phae'ton and 
bought the elder, aged seven, a large undressed doll, which the 
child insisted on carrying into the Zoological Gardens 


To Campbell 

Decemhei 29, 1885 

The tigers were quietly gnawing their bones when we went 
near the cage for they are accustomed to visitors But they had 
nevei seen so big a (Joll befoie, and evidently thought that it was 
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a particularly tender baby, so they became cvcitcd, clashed violently 
against the bais, and thrust their gicat pans through in fi antic 
efforts to rei/e the doll You may imagine how frightened the 
ehildien were ' We moved on quietl}^ to the lion's cage The old 
lion did not disturb himself, but flapped his tail gently and looked 
benevolent and grand ^ 

During the lest of the cold season he resided piincipnlly at 
the beautiful nvei-side villa at Uttaipara, fi\e miles above the 
smoke and dm of Calcutta, which was lent him by his old fiicnd 
IVIi Jaikrishna Mukhaiji. He vas always ready to share its 
pleasures with friends, and many weic the merry paities which 
assembled there to enjoy a brief respite from the wdiiil of the 
most artificial society in the world “You remember,'” he 
wrote 


To Mns Hunter 

/ December 29, 1885 

That fairy-hke structiue, with its pillared \crandahs and marble 
floors The hbraiy is quite unique for books on Indian history, 
and it takes the place of mine own at Simla I have set apart a 
suite of rooms overlooking the broad Hugh for my work on the 
Gazetteei 

January G, 188G 

^ At yesteiday's Council meeting the Viceroy made a declaration 
of the general pohey of the Empire, especially in its foreign and 
financial aspects Aftei it was over I embodied these grave utter- 
ances in two leading articles for the Evghshmmi, and arranged for 
telegraphing the substance to London, Bombay, &c , before night 
Then, as ill luck would have it, there wms a dinner party followed 
by the Viceregal Lev^e but I shpped out before the end and went 
to the newspapei office to correct my proofs It w as past midnight 
when I had finished, and before 7 a M a shorthand w liter A\as in 
my bedioom takmg doAvn two more leaders from my dictation 
This all ended at ten o'clock in the worst headache I have had 
since «you left I have been in bed all day and now stagger into 
my library half blind to send you this poor little letter 

January 19, 188G 

No headache this morning and a noble day’s work We are in 
the thick of the Income Tax Committee’s woik, sitting constantly 
with a growhng public and an abusive press outside We have to 
choose between a policy of preparation against Russian designs, and 
one of non-piepaiation and of scares The menaces of Russia have 
forced on us a large expenditure on frontier defences and additional 
troops , and the income tax, always an unpopular expedient in 
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India, IS the only just method of paymg the bill I have seen a 
good deal of Mr Edwin Arnold, author of that organ-peal the 
“ Light of Asia,” of Mr and Mrs Lionel Tennyson,^ and Rem^nyi, 
the great Hungarian violinist 

January 26 

The income tax has passed through Select Committee, and I 
have got every point I pressed for amongst others the exemption 
of payment for insurance and deferred annuities 

February 23 

This morning brought me a very interesting lettei from Mrs 
H noAv m Ceylon She 'iviites rathei bitteily against the 
world, its behefs, its politics, and poor, self-seeking ways 1 dashed 
off a short reply at the instai^t, lamenting tliat she did not feel the 
gieat calm of natui'fe and the restfulness of hard work, which (m 
your absence) aie my anodynes It seemed to me, I said, that 
piiests annoy her in England and Positivists in India (this was 
apropos of a capital speech by Mi H J S Cotton which I had 
sent her) I concluded by chaffing her^bout her sufferings from 
the heresy of individuality and the covetousness of continued 
existence, which produce the foohsh sorrows of modem hfe 
My dinner party at the Uttarpara Villa last Might included Mr 
Geoige Augustus Sala, who is "globe-tiottmg ” He is the most 
populai English journahst of our day, showing true flashes of 
genius, but au fond a regular commercial tiaveller of literature 
He was veiy biilhant at our gathering, and wrote next morning 
to say that he had enjoyed it immensely 

To Mabel 

March 9 

Lord Dufferin landed yesterday m great state on his return 
from annexing Upper Burma The path for ten yards up the river 
bank was * covered with scarlet cloth , children strewed flov ers 
before the conquering hero , the cannon of Fort William thundered 
out a royal salute, thousands of soldiers presented arms , the body- 
guaid giants galloped before and after his carriage, and hundreds 
of thousands of people kept up a lusty cheer along the whole 
course to Government House He, Lady Dufferin and their 
daughter Lady Helen, appeared surprised and touched by so 
magnificent a welcome 

To Mabel 

UttaupaILV, March 21 

You kindest of little daughters, I have come out to this river 
letieat lent me by a great native landovTier, to consult some rare 

^ He died soon afterwaids of fever, nnrsed with “unspeakable kindness’ 
bv Lord and Lady Dufferin 
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books m his libraiy I have the maible floors and vast pillaied 
veiandah overhanging the Hugh all to myself The heat is rather 
terrible, but I get on pretty iiell by plunging my head into a tub 
^veiy two*liours and then sitting undei a swinging punka I am 
now beginning my last 3’-ear in India, and mean to sjiend it iv ell 
I have laid out a programme foi every houi of the da}, and the 
Shmden-Plan (is that at all like the pioper Hold, my little scholar ?) 
is as follows — Rise at 6 SO, have a cup of tea and be at u ork at 
seven, do oiigmal %\iiting for four hours and read authonties on 
the woik in hand Bathe and bieakfast between eleven and 
tv\elve, then oi a little aftei • till one, German From I to 
5 pm puiely official work, such as helping to make laus, tr}ung to 
get India more economically governed as Member of the Finance 
Committee, or managing ray own dejiarlment as Director-General 
of Statistics Fiom five to eight, riding or dfmng, then dinner, 
and aftei some quiet reading, to bed at eleven 

The Finance Committee alluded to was an expedient 
adopted by Loid DufFQiin in older to lessen embarrassments 
which threatened the equilibrium of his budgets He was 
prosecuting vast public w^oiks intended to piotect the Empire 
against famine and safeguard its frontieis, and then cost 
necessitated the cuitailment of expenditure in other branches 
An opportunity of effecting this w'as offeied by tlie appi cach- 
ing levision of the qmnquennial contracts with the provincial 
governments, undei which the latter leceived Jump sums 
annually foi the expenses of their administiation But the 
committee was not restricted to mere cheese-paiing m these 
contracts Its scope extended to eveiy depaitment, including 
the aimy, the laihvays, and the ever-growing drain on the 
resources of the Empire involved by the home charges Its 
President was Sir Charles Elliott, K.C S I , then Chief Com- 
missionei of Assam, and Huntei was amongst the members, 
eaclic of whom was specially selected for his experience m 
finance ^ The laboui attending these complicated inquiiies 
w'as a sensible addition to the burden laid upon Huntei by the 
revision of the “ Impel lal Gazetteei ” and his duties as a legis- 
lator, and he looked forwaid with more than his usual longing 
to the cool, puie air of Simla On the eve of starting thither 
he wiote 

^ Resolution of the G-ovemment of India, No 649, dated 10th FebruarT 
1886 
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To Mrs Hunter 

March 22 

This IS my last day in Calcutta, thank Heaven ' S6 you sign 
yourself "Your loving husband,” and then think better yet and* 
substitute " wife ” But you are indeed a husband to us all, foi 
you bind our house together and keep us united I go to Simla 
with a quiet mind Anothei batch of four volumes of the 
Gazetteei Avill see the light in April The remaining five will 
take time but give me little anxiety, and I stait this evening 
without a page of an ears of any soit 

The next letter is dated fiom his mountain home, still 

redolent of her whom he loved so well 

% 

To Mrs Hunter 

March 28 

This IS the loneliest and saddest time I have ever spent I 
wander from loom to room, and eveiywhere find tender remem- 
brances of youi presence Even the lettei-book lying on your 
table gave me a twinge The httle table close to my libiary 
file suggests our bezique matches and the cosy dinners of last 
year However, I am going to make this season one of quiet and 
haid woik I will go to school again and hve the student life I 
led when I was courting you at poor old Dean Terrace 

These resolutions were carried out, and Hunter’s last yeSCr 
in India ivas given to labour as unremitting as any which he 
had undergone The Finance Committee met almost daily 
at Simla, and he took an active shaie in its debates, which he 
strove to render of permanent value to the Empire He 
wrote on tjhe day of the preliminary meeting to Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 

April 12, 1886 

The earnest words with which Lord Dufferin announyeA the 
appointment of the committee have been generally interpieted as 
a pledge that there should be a seaiching mquiry as to the manner 
of conductmg the administration at a less cost Mr Grant-Duff, 
in his speech of 25th March, put this idea into a popular foim 
"The mam object of the Indian Government must be to get for 
the country the best possible administiation at the cheapest rate 
To that object all minor considerations, such as those of race and 
colour, must be subordmated ” The revision of the provmcial 
contracts vuU not suffice, for I question whether our committee 
vull save as much theieon as the Financial Committee would 
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^ retrencli at the next periodical revision It as tlic nature of a 
committee to give a more favourable licaiing to the c.isc for 
local governments — ah\ays eager for more money to sjicnd 
than coulcl be expected fiom the Financial Department, Avlncli 
IS in constitutional opposition to increased local expenditure 

He ivent on to indicate the points \\hich came iMthin the 
scope of the committee’s inquiries amongst these the ques- 
tionable necessity of maintaining a cumin ous and expensne 
government in Bomba-\, nhile Bengal, vith four times its 
population, vas still undei a Licutenant-Go\einoi Then, it 
■was asserted, tiuly or falsely, that, the whole standaid of Indian 
pay IS higher than that maintained in neighbouring tropical 
colonies. In legaid to the mechanism foi' collecting levenue 
he sued for a laigei infusion of the native element 

We know by experience that we could not ha\c made a 
woikable land-law for Bqngal w ithout the help of a nati\e Mcmbci 
of Council Notwithstanding Babu Pear} Mohan Mukharji's 
general opposition, his knowledge of the land system was of the 
greatest value to© us Yet, while native pulgcs h.ne been ad- 
mitted to all the High Couits, these races ha\e hitherto been 
excluded from all the Boaids of Revenue 

The Education Depaitment offeied anothei opiiortunity 
for drastic leforni The gieat Commission over which Huntei 
had so ably piesided w^as of opinion that Go\einment should 
gradually wathdiaw fiom maintaining High Schools and 
Colleges in favoui of united private efforts Could the Finance 
Committee, he asked, shut its eyes to the fact that two systems 
were in force both equally efficient, of which the ojie is moie 
than foui times as costly to the State as the othei ? He 
concluded by affirming that it was in -the highest degiee ex- 
pedient that the Government should make up its mind as to 
the'^scQpe of the Finance Committee’s inquiries before that 
body settled to its w oik 

His eager desne to render solid and lasting service finds 
utterance in the home letters 


To Broughton 


April 26 

I had intended to WTite you a long letter to-day, but I have 
had tw’^o committees and am almost speechless with exhaustion 


€ 
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So pardon, me^ my dear son^ once more this time They have 
heaped woik upon me which is of a very honouiable natiue, but 
causes me gieat anxiety Loid Dufferm induced his l^egislative 
Council to assent to an income-tax on the promise of a seal clung, 
inquiry into possible economies I was placed on a special com- 
mittee for the purpose^ to see Lord Dufferin’s pledges carried out , 
and now I find that quteta non movere is the watchword It is a 
difficult position, but I mean to make our inqmry a reahty, what- 
ever the others may desire 

I spent May and June at Simla, and saw as much 
of Hunter as his constant engagements permitted In the 
brief intervals between committee meetings and batches of 
proof sheets he was ^is ready ever to join a party of pleasure, 
and was the soul of every gathermg to which he gave his 
sunny presence And yet he was suffering, not only from 
overwork, but from a bitter disappointment in the little realm 
where all his real joys weie foiind Br&ughton, his first-born, 
whose constitutional weakness had been a thoin in his father’s 
side, contracted an imprudent marriage TSie letters show 
how Hunter’s heart was wrung by this act of folly in one 
foi whom he had hoped so much, but his friends were not 
permitted to lift the veil which guarded the home circle. 
It was said that Michael Faraday, when some one asked him’ 
how he, a light of science, could take part weekly in the 
meetings of the Sandemanian sect, replied, “ Some people keep 
a water-tight compartment in their brain ” Like the great 
chemist. Hunter had a sanctum which none Avere allowed to 
enter He, found consolation in the budding giaces of his 
only daughter, Mabel Her sex appealed with double force 
to a father’s heart, and in hei brief life she show^ed heiself 
worthy of him by a loving disposition and high intellectual 
gifts Among the letters from his lost darling is one which 
shows the germ of literal y poivei : 


From Mabel 


May 31 

There is no neivs to gwe you, and so you must condescend 
to put up W'lth the tale of my adventures at the Weimar Telegraph 
Office I had a telegram to send off to Broughton, telling him to 
cheer up for Mods ” It Avas rainmg and I had no umbrella (I 
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novel take one) Tins is %\li-it passed liclMccn mjstlf and tlic 
opeiatoi, Avlio iioie spectacles and A\as as old ns llie hills — 

I “ Qnlcii Tag ' 1 want to send tins dcspitcli to Isiif^land " 
f He “Don’t liurr^ , there is tw Innr) here Gracious Miss, 
joii've foigotten youi unibrclla }ou'll catch cold ” 

I “Oh, dear no I want to send this telegram to Oxford ” 
He “Wlicie is that? Ah, in FaiglaJid , so it is Is it for a 
brother or a fiiend ? ” 

I “Foi ni) bi other" 

He — “What docs it all mean 

I “It means that he is going in for an c\amination at 
college ’’ 

He — “Dear me' Do jou know, a most miforlunatc thing 
has happened My colleague is ill with mnnen/a, and I ha\e to 
do all his work He reckons Acrj lridl},and nu wife sajsllmtl 
am not iniich better," S^c isc 

This went on foi half-an-hour, but at last I got iin telegram 
off Then I had to ]ia} for it I ga\e the ojierator a twentj-mark 
piece, and the proper .change was I] marks 1~> [iferinigs lie 
brought a drawer full of inonc} and laid out before me a soicreign, 
a halt-sovereign, 3 m.irks and 5 piennigs I hinted that it was too 
much He looked at me sidcwa}s, took up the monc} and laid 
dowm a 5-mark piece and 2 jifennigs I remarked that that was 
too little, whereupon he handed me the draw or and told me to help 
myself When I had done so he beg.m another long speech with, 
“Mywafe always sajs," ilc , but I cut him short with good-b}c 
and left the place Such is the jiromptitude of Gcnn.in oflicials 

The letteis which the weekly mails earned home rcAeal 
every phase of the Simla life 

To WiLIIAM 

' May 31 

I sat ne\t Lady Dufferm .it dinner the other da} at Govern- 
ment House, and had a long talk with her, and .ifterwards with 
the Viceroy They both spoke very kindly of w hat I hai e done 
foi India On the table w'cre a number of gold spurs and gold 
roses The histoiy of them is this — Loid Dufierm's ancestors 
had a quariel with the Hamiltons, who aie Lad} Dufferm's ances- 
tors So, as the Duffenn land nent right up to the Hamilton 
castle, the Dufferins spitefully built up mean farmhouses all round 
the entrance to the Hamilton walls When the feud w.as oiei, 
the Dufferins pulled dowm the cowsheds and built a splendid 
entrance to the Hamilton chfiteau, on condition that the head 
of the Hamiltons should present every Christmas Day to the lady 
of the chief of the Duffeims a gold spui oi a gold rose in pledge 
of friendship Now the daughter of the Hamiltons is Lady 
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Dufferin so the head of her family presents alternately to her a 
gold rose or a gold spur every Christmas Day You ask if I am 
to be knighted for the “ Imperial Gazetteer ” Well, I Jiave been 
a Companion of the two Indian Oiders for yeais; and mosi» 
people think that I should have had the Knight-Commandership 
of the Star of India on the Queen’s birthday In pubhc life one 
is so accustomed to set '^Honours dealt as if in joke, and brave 
desert unkindly smitten,” that I never allow myself to calculate on 
such things But if I cannot be suie of honours, I can at least 
deserve them, and that is, affcei all, the happiest thing in hfe \ 


To[»William 

I have just fimshed a long article foi the new Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, under terrib*le pressure as to tune I sat up the whole of 
last mght and wrote thuLy pages of prmt m twenty-four hours 
However, it is a subject which goes to my heart the 'v%Tongs of 
the Indian chi Id- widow — and I "wrote con amore 

S 

The fruits of this great effort delighted the leadei of 
Ml. Demetrius Boulgei’s Review m the following Octobei 
It was a noble plea for a class which demands the heart-felt 
sympathy of every civilised human being, and began 

In a Bengah novel depictmg village hfe fifty years ago, theie is a 
very beautiful portraiture of a Hmdoo "widow Left in bereavemeafc 
while stiU a child, condemned by the shackles of caste to hfelong 
penance, her woman’s Avaim instincts strangled by piiestly super- 
stition, demed forever the natmal happmess of married love, and 
forbidden the hopes of maternity, she devotes herself "with an 
exqmsite piety to soothing the soriows of others, becomes the 
mother and saint of the neighbomhood wlule she hves, and is 
worshipped' as a "vnllage goddess when she dies Clad m her 
widow’s garment, having bathed befoie sunrise, she serves out rice 
"With the household wooden spoon to hundreds of the hungry in 
her courtyard, touching no food herself, nor drmking a diop of 
water till thiee parts of the day are spent , ^ 

This sad-eyed but beautiful figure, harmomsing the sweet 
sainthness of a Madam Guyon ivith the active benevolence of 
an Elizabeth Fry, has given place to a very different portrait in 
Bengali tales and poems of the rising school The child-widov 
flits through many such stories, a silent girl-spectre in coarse weeds, 
her hair dishevelled, her beauty blotted out by disfigurements, 
always sohtaiy, excluded from every festival and social gathering, 
a black spot of lifelong affliction in her family, and a visible symbol 
of God’s "ttrath Delight and sorrow are all the same to her for 
all time to come The twelve months of the year, "vnth their 
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seasons of leioicing to the rest of mankind, form to her one 
unbroken round of miser)’-” Well for the gul-iudow if this cruel 
denial of e/^er)’- )Outhful pleasure and of all lawful lo\c onl) cuds 
hi staiving into inanition her woman's natuic • 

How' IS a forcignei to decide between these two jiortraiUires ^ 
The truth seems to be that the child-widow is coming to be 
legal ded fiom a new point of vkw in Indiaft literature I'omierly 
she was the saint of the fainil) , now she is the mart) r of cir- 
eumstances The willing ascetic, whose sole business w. is to prepare 
for the next world, h is become an innocent \ictim, defrauded ol her 
rights of citizenship in the ])rescnt world She no longer figures 
as a dciotee bearing with a pathetic lesignation her self-imjiosed 
lestraints, but r.ithcr ns a poor priscfner iiining throiigli life under 
a weight of fetters riveted on her b)’ others 

( 

Her lifelong bondage found no wairant in the Hindu 
Scnptuies Like Sati, or the self-immolation of the widow on 
hei husband’s funeial pyie, it was a custom ingiaftcd in the 
Aryan social code fioih contact with non-Ar)an tubes, who 
inheiited theSc)thian saciifiee of coneubinc, hor'C, and sla\es 
on the tomb of the dead chief Sati had been swept aw a) b) 
enlightened British lulc, butthegiil betiothed in infancy to 
a man wdiom she never saw was still condemned as his widow 
to a lifelong seivitude far woise than death Hindu societ), 
Kunter sadly admitted, was not prepared foi legislation in her 
favour , but the leaAcn of English education was at woik The 
article w^as leprinted by ]\Ii Malaban of Bomba), one of the 
leadeis of the paity of reform, and it has guen a powerful 
stimulus to a movement which is working untold good in man) 
a Hindu household 

The crowming work of Hunter’s Indian careei was fast 
approaching its consummation At the end of July 1886 he 
piesented five additional volumes of the “ Gazetteei of India” 
to the^Viceroy, who wrote 

From Tun Eaiil of Duffeiun 

July 27 

I have again to thank you for a beautiful present, whicli is a 
noble monument of your industr)-, talent, and intelligence I am 
pioud. that it should have been completed in my Viceroyalty. 

Five more weie passing through the piess at Edinburgh, 
and the indefatigable author uiged that the long delays 
entailed by the transit of pi oof sheets betw een Europe and India 
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might be cui tailed weie lie able to supeivise the issue at home 
Two months’ piivilege leave was due to him, a^d he was 
permitted to employ them in the manner sought ^ # 

This huiiied flight homewards implied the bieakmg up of 
the Simla home Stirling Castle was let piepaiatory to sale, 
and its master vuote 


To Mrs Hunter 

August 20 

People have been veiy kind to me since I gave up my house, 
and I have had four invitationS from friends to stay with them I 
had no idea that they leally /^led for me heie till now For the 
fiist Aveek I buiied *my head in the Longwood Hotel Cottage at 
the foot of Elysium HiU, and cleared off all ai rears Then I 
went to General Chesney,^ for a few days, and now I am with Sir 
Theodore Hope foi my last Aveek 

From Kalka, at the foot of the Simla hills, he Avrote 

To Mrs Hunter * 

August 27 

Here I am, trying to AATite my home letters m air so charged 
AVith moisture at mnety-tAVO degrees that the punka's movement 
scatteis my papers AVithout giAung me any relief But I am c«i 
my fiist stage to you, and I feel supremely happy Before leaving 
I had a most satisfactory interAueAv Avith Lord Dufferin, Avho has 
given me some Avork of a highly confidential character to do in 
England This may compel me to dash straight through to London 
Avith the mails He also told me that he Avas about to recommend 
me to the Queen for a Knight-Commandership, and that, unless I 
really Avished to continue here, I should, he thought, have a more 
distinguished career at home 

Three Aveeks lemained ere he could stait foi London, Avhich 
IS deseited m September They Avere employed in a ^ou^ of 
2000 miles, carried out at the height of the rainy season 
Leaving Simla on 26th August, Hunter cooled himself for 
three days at the hill station of Masuri There he inspected 


^ Indian officers are entitled to a month’s holiday every year, which they 
may accumulate up to a maximum of three months, and may add it to 
ordinary furlough As " a very special case ” this concession was to date 
from Hunter’s arrival at Aden 

2 He was then Military Member of Council He wrote “Indian Polity,” 
and had a deserved reputation for acumen and military knowedge He 
died m 1895 • 
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the civil engineei ing college at Rurkij and struck noithwaids 
to Hardw,4i, in order to see the Ganges in flood at the point 
•whence it issues from the hills A couple of quiet days with 
Lady Lyall at Nairn Tal, and a visit to some agricultural 
colonies in the Central Piovinces, biou^it him to Bombay on 
14th Septembei On 3id Octobci ve find him again installed 
in his quarters at Dover Stieet, London, after a sixty hours 
jouiney with the mails from Brindisi, during which the passen- 
geis never halted for more than a few minutes, and weie fed 
with cold meat thrust m at the cajiiage windows ^ 

He was moie than ever eager that Mis. Huntei should 
accompany him back to India, but on leairlmg fiom his second 
son at Eton that hei presence was necessaiy to the children's 
happiness at home, he unselfishly yielded, and, much against 
the giain, resolved to ^return alone ^ That it should be the 
last of these sepaiations was now a foiegone conclusion. He 
wiote from Messrs Trubner’s office 


To Mrs Hunter 

October 14 

c I had hoped to get some rest this week, now that Bioughton 
and his wife have settled down at Oxford But on my return 
fiom visiting Wilhe at Eton I received an ordei for tlnee ai tides 
for The Times This was an unhoped-for piece of luck, as it opened 
up a new career , but it has plunged me into a sea of labour I 
am at Printmg House Square every day to consult with the editor, 
and then hard at woik writing in my Dovei Street sanctum I 
have also had to levise and pass for the press 340 jiages of the 
" Imperial Gazetteer ” since my return to England 

These contributions to the leading journal dealt vuth the 
plight, of the child- widow on lines altogether distinct fiom 
those of the A stake Quartet ly article, and told the story of the 
subjugation of Buimah, perhaps the greatest of the many ser- 
vices lendeied to his country by the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava ^ They are memorable not only foi the style and matter, 

^ Letter to Mrs Hunter, dated 3rd October 1886 
2 Letter to Mrs Hunter, dated 10th October 1886 

Times of 15th, 16th, and 21st October 1886 Lord Dufferin wrote 
Nothing could have been more temperate, fair, and accurate than your 
exposition of our troubles in Upper Burmah ” < 
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but because they "vveie the first-fruits of a connection with 
journalism in its highest development which was destined to 
change the current of then -writei’s caieer * 

On the followmg day he staited India- wards, and, after a 
few happy hours at the Weimar home, he sped onwards to 
Brindisi, and embarkhd on the Assam for Bombay on 14th 
November. Thence he ivrote • 


To Mabel 

• November 14 

I had a glorious sail yesteyday in an open boat, ivith a dear old 
white-bearded fisherlnan The other passengeis thought the wind 
too high and would not join me We scudded along the Italian 
coast Avith its castles, towns, promontories, cathedial spues and 
olive-clad hills At one naiiow passage it took me an horn's 
tacking to make half-a-mile in the teeth of the wind Then a 
long, fast sail round sunny bays, and, finally, a splendid spin back 
to the Assam with the mnd behind and the spray dashing over 
the gunwale I have made a charming acquaintance on boaid in 
Mrs Martin of Bombay, who is a daughter of Colonel Thackeray, 
and, I beheve, a niece of oui gieat novehst She had read my 
" Calcutta Graves ” in the Englishman, and enjoyed the description 
of the Indian Thackerays She told me that one of the great 
Bombay ladies had asked another whether she ought to call oh 
her (Mrs Martin) ‘‘ Because, you know, she is the daughter (') of 
a pubhsher , a man called Thackeray Bombay lady No 2 Avas 
rather better infoiraed, and replied '^Oh no, he Avas not a publisher, 
but made books himself Don't you know Wanity Fair,' my 
deal ^ ” No 1 “ Of course, I see it every week on the Club 

table when, the mails come in ” She meant the society paper ’ 

'At Aden, he found a long lettei from Sir Courteney Ilbert, 
Avho Avas about to lay doAvn his high office of Legal Member of 
Council, announcing that Hunter was to succeed him qs ^^ce- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta Univeisity Mattel s of grave 
importance aiA^aited his consideration, including the establish- 
ment of a University for Northern India at Allahabad, and the 
affiliation of Bengal Colleges with Cambiidge These new 
duties made his letiiement in the spring a matter of doubt, 
but he resolved that, Avere he detained, his Avife and daughter 
should join him 

On reaching Calcutta he >viote 
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To Mns HuNrnn 

^ December 15 

• I stayed but one day at Bombay, and saw the Governor and all 
sorts and conditions of men Lord Rcay Avishcd me to remain a 
■vveek, but tins was impossible It was the morning after the St 
Andrew’s dinner I found the westcui rrftitropohs looking much 
the Moise foi toddy and late horns, iiith its head enveloped m i\el 
towels, writing out its speeches of the previous evening for the 
newspapers Thackeiay used to sa^ th.it the best dinner jokes he 
ever made were concocted in bed just tvvelv'c hours too kite But 
Indian reporters are a lazy tribe, and .always expect a verb.atim 
copy of after-dinner speeches fiom t*he onitors tliemsclves If the 
novelist had lived heic, he would ^xav'e avoided regrets for lost 
opportunities by inserting his matiitin.al fl.ashes in the written 
speech The r.ailway company g.ave me a speci.al s.aloon to Cal- 
cutta, and I enjoyed a peaceful sixty hours in the tram after h.avang 
rushed about all day in the sun .and lunched at the Yacht Club 
with too enthusiastic fnecids 


December 10, 1880 

This IS a very busy week with me I have meetings of Council, 
of the University Syndicate and Senate, besides endless interviews 
with the Presidents of the four Faculties, who are assisting me to 
make up my bst of the new Fellows 

< January 11, 1887 

I got through Convoc.ation on Saturday very comfortably The 
Viceroy, Chief Justice, Lieutenant-Governor, and ev^erj^body else 
were there, and it was the largest concourse of dignitaries seen for 
many years Lord Dufferin complimented me w.aimly on my 
speech, and on Sunday I had quite a levee of native gentlemen, 
who agreed in pronouncing this the most memoiable Convocation 
smee Sii H S Maine’s in 1864- 

The address was, in the main, a powerful argument for 
technical education undei Univeisity auspices Gieat Bntain 
IS handicapped in the race foi industiial supremacy by the 
want of appliances for teaching the useful aits, and India’s 
case is incomparably worse Hei ancient seats of empire 
furnish artificers whose light hand has not lost its cunning 
But the teeming millions of Bengal aie still wedded to an 
overtasked soil The Calcutta University is still a meie exa- 
mining body, which yearly adds thousands to the crowded 
piofessions of law and journalism It has no faculty of applied 
science, no workshops foi practical ti'aming in the arts Had 
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Hunter’s counsels been taken to heart, oui gieatest piovince 
ould long since ha\ e been studded as itli technical schools ^ 
He follossed up Ins Convocation addiess by placing 1/is sei vices 
at the disposal of the Viceioy foi fiaining a compiehensive 
scheme of technical education He offered to devote six 
months’ fui lough to ifiquines into the methods adopted ssith 
this end in England and Geimany He Asould then have 
enlisted the co-opeiation of the State departments and piivate 
employeis of labour in India, and furnished a repoit as a basis 
of action.^ 

Fuithei negotiations took place between the Viceioy and 
his subordinate On 29th Januaiy Huntei developed his pio- 
posals in a lettei to the Home 'Secietai} , which ended 

The three great objects Avhich I have before me are, first, to 
place the Government in possession of a, compiehensive survey of 
the existing demand foi teclinicallj’^-trained laboui , secondly, to 
state the methods by which that demand may be met in each 
pro\ance, thirdly, to submit a general plan of ae gieat a degree of 
unity and simplicity as varying local circumstances permit 

Unhappily for India this project w'as not adopted, and a 
chance was lost Avhich will nevei lecur of seeming a Ave|l- 
devised and thoioughly practical system foi develojnng the 
doimant faculties of a vast population 

In the midst of his toils and anxieties he found time to 
keep his family posted in all that inteiested him. To Mabel 
he Avxote on 18th January 

My sweetest of daughters, I have despatched lettei s to all the 
family and eleven other coiiespondents by this mail, so that I feel 
hke a sponge Avliich has been left on the Avindoiv-sill to diy 
Instead of Aveaiying you Avitli the half-baked biscuit of my^bran, I 
send you a poem by Sir Alfied Lyall, Avho noAv governs North- 
Western India 


^ This address induced me to found a Technical School at Kangpur, a 
large district of Northern Bengal, which was under my care in 1888-91 
The rules framed for its management were printed and circulated to my 
colleagues, but the Education Department was too bent on litei ary training 
to countenance the new venture Very little has been done by Government 
to meet an obvious want 

2 Letter to Sir Donald Mackenzie-Wallace, private secretary to the Viceroy, 
dated 20th February 18^7 
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CHARLES'S 

1 

In the eaily Spring, as the niglits gron shoitei, 

Some deal cold eve when the clouds <ire high, 

Just as vou’ic going to bed, my df.iightci. 

Linger, and looL at the nortliern sky. 

2 

There you will see, if the stars joti’re wise in, 

Over tlic edge ot the darkened plain. 

One by one in the heaicrifi uprising 
Tlie seven biight beacons of Chailcs’s Wain 

' 

3 . 

All the night long )'ou maj watch them turning 
Round in tlicii course by the polar star , 

Slowly they sink, and at dawn .iie burning 
Low on thedine of the world afar 

4 

Often they guide me, by dim tracks wending 
In the evening kite to an Indian tent , 

Or the stars, as I wake, are to earth descending. 

Just as they touch it the niglit is spent 

5 . 

Then as they dip I may take their warning. 

Saddle and ride in the silent air , 

Swiftly they \anish, and cometh the morning, 

Cometh the day with its noise and glaie 

6 

But the Wain's last lustie fitfully glances 
O’ei shadowy camels wlio softly pace, 

On the watchman's file and the horsemen's lances. 

Or a wayside meie, and a still wan face 

7 

Thus when you look at the seven stars yonder, 

Think, noi, in yeais that will come, forget, 

Heie in the daik how often I wander. 

Sleep when they use, and start as they set. 

8 . 

In the West there is clanging of bells from the steeple. 
Ringing of bells and i ushing of tram, 

In the East the journeys of simple people 
Aie timed and lighted by Charles’s Wain 
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To Mrs Hunter 

Fcbruat y 8 

Heie I am at the last day of my tour, and with tht very last 
page of the “ Imperial Gazetteei,” Volume XIII , lying before me* 
in type, and "svith my ordei to punt off wiitten in the raaigin I 
started on Monday the^Slst January, my barge being towed uji by 
steamer l66 miles to Mui-shidabad, -where I arrived on Wednesday 
night I spent two days Avith the Na-wab Nazira of Bengal, the 
descendant of the Mughal Viceioys from wdiom w'e took the coun- 
try, and letuined to my house at Uttarpara, after two days’ towing 
down stream, on Sunday moining There I had a bus)’- day, and 
then started afiesh in the evening on a driving tour, to examine 
by land the ancient settlements of ruined cities which I had 
inspected fiom the iivei the’ previous week On Sunday evening 
I drove nine miles up to Serampur in my mail phaeton, dined and 
slept with the Magistrate, Gerald Ritchie On Monday forenoon 
his wife, nee Thackeray, showed me over the sights and antiqmties 
of that old Danish settlement In the afternoon I drove on to 
Hugh, above Bengal four teen miles, exaiinning various interesting 
sites, temples, and towns by the way A Brother of the Order of 
the Holy Ghost showed me caiefully over the French Settlement, 
Chandeinagore Then I passed through the ancient Dutch Settle- 
ment of Chmsuia, and the Portuguese capital at Hugh to Bandel, 
the oldest church in Ind*a, dating back to 1599 This forenoon I 
have spent six hours in examining the site of the ancient royal 
port of Mahammadan Bengal Now I have to drive back to 
Serampm in my phaeton for the night, fourteen miles 

The Queen-Empress’s fiist Jubilee, which fell this year, was 
celebiated in India on 17th Febiuaiy, while the weather was 
still cool enough for heaity manifestations of loyalty It was 
the occasion of a showei of honours, and Hunter at last received 
a substantial recognition of his life’s work for the Empire His 
first thought on finding himself a Knight- Commander of the 
Star of India was for her who had done so much to fuither 
his noble ambitions He wiote to Lady Hunter by the^ follow- 
ing mail 

Feh uary 22, 1887 

I am glad foi youi sake that the K C S I came all right last 
week You have iichly earned, by long help to me in my work, 
any personal distinction that I can earn for you The thing that 
has pleased me most is the astonishing number of friends and 
admirers whom I suddenly find that I possess in this country 
Many of the letters, such as that from Herbeit Finlay and others 
(old allies), were to “Lady Huntei ” I have received, so fai, 187 
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letteis and telegrams, or about thirty a day, from all conditions of 
men from the Viceioy, governors of provinces, and the native 
piinces of great teiritories, down to little rural municipalities, 

, Christian 'missionaries, Sanskrit pandits, Mahammadan Maiilvis, 
poor clerks, and humble teachers in village schools Of course 
there is much jealousy and some wrath among the seniors of my 
service who have received no honour Mhattver But I am amazed 
and touched by the numerous cxpiessions of goodwill even from 
the seniors who have been passed over 

About this time he had a characteristic letter from M 
Remenyi, the Hungaiian violinist, to vhom lie had shoivn 

great hospitality duiiiig a toui louncl the ivorld It lan 

' 

From M E REMfeNM 

This is only to make you remember that such a being still 
exists, who goes by the name of Ed Ilcminjn, and vho wants to 
prove to you that he Iflis your kindness in an extra box of his 
memoiy Since I left you, I have been travelling through India, 
Ceylon, Straits, China, Japan (a grand country, w Inch unfortunately 
will be soon, much too soon, brought dowm to our commonplace 
level — what a pity ') It is a country of charm Tliere is no such 
thing as a vulgar, common Japanese |in our sense TJie coolie has 
his inborn grace — and the Japanese w'omen ' Our duchesses, the best 
of them, could go to school to leain ladylike behaviour from them 
But it IS useless foi one to go on in this w'ay and try and give you a 
description of a country which would require volumes to do justice 
to her artistic slall The common joiner is an artist They are an 
organically artistic people unconscious, and therefore peifect 
(from an artistic point of view) I have just finished my book on 
Japan, which will be published in 8 to 10 months , when published, 
you will have a copy sent to you by the fiddler-author Now', 
good-bje, my dear Di Hunter If you would drop me a line or 
100,000 lines it mil reach me at Cape Towm I go on working 
at Indian music, but it is a hard nut to crack, and I stand before 
its complicated complexity in aw'e, and very often like a stupid 
fellow 

The approaching completion of the “ Impel lal Gazetteei ” 
put a seal to Hunter’s lifewoik for India, and left him free to 
recruit his exhausted energies in a more congenial climate He 
obtained six months’ furlough, w’lth a half-foimed lesolve to 
return no moie to the East. On 13th March he left the 
Uttarpara villa for Simla, and broke his journey thithei at 
Allahabad to bid farewell to his fiiends the Lyalls Ten days 
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were spent in packing up his splendid libiaiy foi tiansit home, 
and he saw the Hill capital foi llie last time on 27th Maich 
Four daj's latei he aiiived at Bomba}', whence he comjiiunicated 
to the Viceioy’s Private Secretary the strictuies vhich he felt* 
bound to oliei on the mannei in which the Finance Committee 
had dealt with State 42ducation Such commissions as these 
are, he wrote 


To Sia D M Wallace 

Marc/i 31, 1887 

in reality transitional methods of popular repiesentation, means of 
disco\ ering here the shoe pmches, and effective buffers between 
the expression of jiubhc opunon and its impact on the Central 
Government The "Finance Committee, in my humble opinion, 
diifted avay from Lord Duffeiin’s noble words utteied in the 
Legislative Council It became too exclusively the instrument of 
the Financial Department in the revision of provincial contiacts 

# 

On the moiiow he embaiked on the ill-fated Tasmania 
homeward bound, and quitted for ever a land which he had 
served ivith such heart-whole devotion 



CHAPTER XVrXI 

THE RETURN TO ENGLISH LIFE 

At Suez Huntei left the Tasmama, thus escaping the ship- 
wreck sufFeied by hei passengeis off Corsica, i and, crossing the 
deseit by lail, embaiked in the for jRiindisi Eiom the 

Mediteiianean he wiote to Lady Hunter 

I am full of schemes for ^\ork During this vojage I ha^e 
plodded through 120 pages of Geiman grammar, in order to haie 
a better knoivledge ofi two subjects — Indian and Continenbil 
affairs 

He tiavelled*to Weimai by i\ay of Venice and the St 
Gothaid, and found the home ciicle complete. It -was a veiy 
happy party, and the fiist days aftei his return were gnen up 
to cultivating the family affections Little did he know that 
the shadow of death lay on the gioup that gathered round the 
table at Alexanders Platz, and that it would meet no more 
unbroken on this side the giave 

He now plunged with zeal into the homely pleasures of 
life in a German residenz His first care w'as to provide 
himself with horseflesh, and many w^eie the jouineyings to 
Gotha, Leipzig, and Frankfurt, to inspect some heavy Hol- 
stemer or black shoit-necked Piussian steed At last he 
pitched upon a big brown pair,;yclept “Piince” and “Piussia,” 
Avhfch ,cost no more than £100, and, aftei a little schooling, 
they peifoimed to their oivnei’s satisfaction in saddle and 
harness Lady Huntei had made many friends at Weimar, and 
all, fiom the old Giand Duke downwards, weie eager to do 
honour to the distinguished strangei He leaint something 
of Geiman manneis fiom the ciicle in which he was throwm, 

’ The Tasmania ran into shoal water off Corsica on the night of 17th 
April 1887 Twenty-three lives were lost, including the Captain’s, and the 
survivors suffered terribly from cold and exposure before they were rescued 

S6G < 
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and was amused by the contiast with our own On the fiist 
Snnday aftei his ai rival the Couit Chuich was attended by all 
Weimar, headed by its amiable soveieign, but the ^afternoon 
was given up to horse-iacing. • 


To The M»\.rquis or DurrERiN and Ava 

June 13 , 1887 

Since returning to Em ope, head-quaiters have been 
Weimar, which still retains its literal y and artistic tiaditions 
Goethe, indeed, has left no allet aut secundum, either heie or in the 
world, but Lassen has succeeded Liszt as Kapelmeister, and the 
Grand Duke’s Couit is as hospitable as ever to Englishmen One 
of the most charming of its ladies is the younger Princess Wittgen- 
stem, who speaks Math enthusiasm of your excellency ^Veimar 
continues to be the resoit of many men who have won distinction 
in letters or in public hfe Among them n e have Admiral Batsch, 
who practically created the German navj' I find it very pleasant 
to be able to cut a year out of middle hfef and, aftei an and period 
of putting perpetually forth A\hat I Icnow, to begin again as a 
learnei Germany is still in its eaily outbreak of enthusiastic 
nationality. On a horseback tour through Thfiiingia I found the 
rocks inscribed with hei gieat nctoiies in letters of gold Eveiy 
Geiiuaii feels himself a tallei man than his father, and, although 
his self-complacency has an offensive side, it is not of a very 
aggressive sort , 

Anothei Rei^ehild of this tiip is given in a letter fiom 
Eudolstadt 


To Lady Hunter 

June 5 , 1887 

The hoises go well, and my Uhlan groom is careful and in- 
telligent My asthma is already bettei Mabel Avould have been 
amused at the scene in the gasthaus heie last night The 
company consisted of a huge red-faced man, a substantial farmer, 
I fancied, a commercial tiaveller, who wanted to sell chemicals 
to the Fabrik, with a customei whom he was treating , and the 
head of a travelling show. I passed the lattei on my way hither, 
nding on an old white hoise behind his waggon, out of which some 
half-diessed females, with their haii about then eais, were gazing 
disconsolately at the long stiaight load befoie them But in mine 
inn the showman was an artist He sipped his beei latliei apait, 
and was ready to chatter about hunst when he could get any one 
to listen to him How many pots of beer the lubicund faimei 
had stowed away befoie I came to suppei at eight, I know not 
But after foui more he giew critical, and declaied that the stuff 
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^ Avas quite warm At the fifth he giew indignant, and said he was 
quite ready to wvait till some ice was brought from Weimar At 
the sixth he propounded a scheme foi altenng the inn in order to 
keep the beer cool Yet anothei .seidcl and he became forgiving, 
and said he must get home, so the landlady and her two stout 
maids hoisted him into his white w’lcker cart, tied the reins firmly 
in front, and, wuth many "pris, prrs," started the concern down a 
steep hill on its homew^ard route At every mdcl the red-faced 
man had solemnly laised his fist and eiaculated “prosit”, and, as 
the hoise and cart zigzagged dowm the hill, he sat helpless but 
benevolent, murmuring “prosit” till he was out of hearing 

On 12th June Huntei regietfujly left these liomely pleasures 
foi the tuimoil of London, wheie the Index of the “Impenal 
Gazetteei ” was going thiough the piess *' Aftei a week of 
pioof sheets, he went to Cambiidge to lecene the honoiaiy 
degree of LL D , au aided to him by the Univeisity for 
distinguished liteiaiy ineiit He w^as the guest of the Vice- 
Chancelloi, Di Chailes Tayloi, and on 20th June the Public 
Oiatoi pioclaimed his meiits m diction woithy of Ciceio. 

f 

Sive Indiae totius historiam uno in libello contexit, sive 
Indoium de hiiguis vetustis disputat, sive Orissai rura late pererrat, 
seu Provincial Bengalensis Annales cvolvit, seu proconsuhs magm 
vitam morte immatuia abrepti desciibit, iibique sciiptorem 
el’egantem, eiuditum, eloquentem agnoscimiis 

One or two anecdotes picked up during this stay at 
Cambiidge weie lepeated to his daughtei Mabel, then in hei 
sixteenth yeai, whose health w'as beginning to cause seiious 
concern to hei doting paients 

< 

I am terribly distressed to hear that you aie suffering so much. 
What can I do for you ? I w'ondei if you wall be amused by some 
stories ^ The Head of a College told me of an excellent clergyman 
whq_ had four portionless and unwedded daughters “ At any 
late,” said a cheerful friend, “they are great resources for your 
old age ” “ True,” replied the anxious father, " but I should like 

to husband my resources ” I heard another anecdote of a 
daughter from the Vice-Chancellor She told her father, who 
was a gieat mathematician, that she had had an offer from one of 
the dons, and asked whether she should accept it “ My dear,” 
he replied, “on this important subject you must consult your own 
heart All I can say is, that you will not find a man in the wdiole 
Umversity who knows as much about the integial calculus as Mr. 
Blank ” 
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Soon afterwards he leaint fiom Lady Hunter that the poor 
girl had undeigone a painful opeiation, but he was still 
Ignorant of the doom which hung over hei Eveiy day 
biought a letter fiom him to the sick-bed. On 14th July 
he vnote 


To Miss Mabel Hunter 

I am in bed to-day mth a vile attack of asthma^ instead of 
travelhng noithwards to the Huttons, but I am so happy For 
last night I made it ceitain that I should not have to letuin to 
England in November, but temam quietly -with you at Weimar 
I was all day at the India Office, and then, till quite late in the 
evening, -with the editor of The Times He has agreed to certain 
pioposals which will afford me the scope for which I wished for 
putting forth my views about the India of the Queen ” Yester- 
day’s letter leassuied me a little about my dailing daughtei The 
dressing of the wound must be veiy painful for some time yet, but 
every throb that the pool nerves now enSuie is a throb of healing, 
for it IS nature’s effort to restore the damage that has been done 
I feel suie that, with the complete lest which Jies before her, my 
little daughter will grow up into a strong and healthy woman 

Pressing business connected with his fathei’s estate called 
him to Haivick at this crisis. He spent some anxious d^s 
theie, and went noithward to Edinburgh on the same eriand. 
But the news from Wilhelmshohe, whither Mabel had been 
carried for change of air, became so ominous that he crossed 
fiom Leith to Hamburg on 27th July, and hurried to the bed- 
side of her on whom such high hopes had centred Then he 
learnt foi’ the first time that there was absolutely no hope 
Her malady was blood poisoning, and its piogiess was so rapid 
that the gentle sufierer’s houis weie numbeied On 2nd August 
he sat beside her the livelong day in mute despair -while, the 
young life was ebbing away Hei last woids Aveie a whispered 
injunction to the nurse, “If I die in this sleep, sister, tell them 
how I loved them , ” and at seven in the evening the pure spirit 
fled The blow ciushed her paients to the eaith, and sad 
indeed was their return to Weimai, beaiing the coffin of her 
who had been “the dearest, sweetest, and most valued child 
of the house ” She was buried on 5th August in the most 
beautiful part of the peaceful cemetery When the healing 
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hand of time had poured balm on the father’s wounds he 
described the scene, which was nevei far fiom his thoughts 

C 

To the Mahquis of DurrcniN and Ava 

^ Scptcmlcr 13, 1887 

Oui only and beloved daughtei is dead She was a girl of rare 
beauty and genius, excelling in all e\tern<d graces, a fearless iider, 
a talented musician, an accomplished linguist As she lay d 3 ung, 
the official leport came fiom the Conservatonum placing her first 
as a luohnist among the students of both sexes, and greatly her 
seniois m age But hei tender and noble heart "SNas her chief 
chaim Never was an English giil so widely beloved in a foreign 
land Moie than a bundled people tame unacked to the funeral, 
from the repiesentative of the Grand Duchess to the wrinkled 
applewomen who sit undei then umbrellas in the market Her 
grave was filled with wreaths and flowers, chiefly from quite poor 
people I had been looking forward to her comjiany as the reivard 
of my long exile , now she is gone, and youth has left our home 
foi ever My poor wife has suffeied terribly, and ve intend break- 
ing up our establifShment heie and retuining to England next 
month 

He sought lelief from “soiiow’s ciown of sonow” in haid 
work, but he sought it long in vain He would sit for houis 
bdiore a blank sheet, pen m hand, in gloomy abstiaction The 
diaiy relates 

20ih August Very low spirits I try to rouse myself by riding 
with Wilhe and little Campbell, who aie a great comfort to us 

1st September Got to my " Old Missionary " again Sent the 
India Office a distribution list of the “ Imperial Gazetteei,” the 
whole fourteen volumes with index having left the press,' and asked 
the Secretary of State’s permission to resign the Civil Semce 

3rd September Reading Horace and Thucydides daily with 
Willie, and am giving him and Campbell two essays a week, 
which I tcarefully revise ivith them 

This resource failed him when the close of the holidays sent 
his young companions to England He found the pretty home 
at Alexanders Platz teriibly empty and desolate, and began 
to pack up foi England It is probable that his choice of a 
place wherein to settle was made about this time, as the result 
of a letter from Professor Max Mullei, in reply to one announc- 
ing the crushing blow which had darkened the happy home. 
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From Professor Max Muller 

Augiist 15 , 1887 . 

I know what it is I have felt it twice myself losing first a 
daughter of fifteen who was quite my own, and then another who 
had been a happy -wife foi tivo yeais Life is changed, oi rathei 
we have learnt what life is, and which we often foiget a short 
interval only I drown my thoughts m work, and if one feels that 
some good may come of it, that is a help Come to Oxford You 
AviU find plenty of occupation there, now that Momei-Wilhams is 
gone I have tried to do what little I can for the Indian Civil 
candidates, but I have not much time to spare for them You will 
be of immense use to such, as well as to the Indians who come to 
us, and who, I am .sorry to ‘say, do not seem to benefit much by 
their stay at Oxford 

The workings of genius find their fullest scope under the 
stimulus of strong emotions It a lemarkable fact that Hunter’s 
most biilliant literal y work was planned at this time of deep 
distiess That his eaily resolution to be the annalist of British 
India then took shape is lendeied clear by* a letter from the 
scholarly editor of the Allahabad Fioneei . 


From Mr G M Chesnev 


« 


September 25, 1887 

It IS good news that you have made up youi mind to the 
" Histoiy of British India ” I gather that you mean to deal with 
the British peiiod, and am glad that this is so The histoiian of 
the eailier ages can never hope to addiess any but a very limited 
audience, oven m India itself Until the ariivalof Babei, it always 
seems to me that there is no human interest in the chronicles of 
India, and even with the Moghuls the writer has to keep so many 
lines going, that no skill can prevent the whole surface being 
overlaid with a mass of insignificant names Khans, Nav»,bs, 
Princes, Generals, Viziers, whose schemes have left as mhch im- 
pression as those of the ants on the tree outside In the British 
period you have one of the most interesting pieces of history in the 
world, daily more appreciated as such, and no predecessor but Mill, 
who, with all his power, is grossly unjust both to his countrymen 
and to the natives, and, moreover, is quite out of date So that 
if this is the task you have appointed yourself, I believe that all 
India at least will thank you, and foi my own part I sincerely hope 
that you may continue m the strength necessary to carry out so 
labor lous a work 
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The months that followed this cinel bereavement also 
witnessed his gieatest elfoit as a journalist, in a memoiable 
series of articles foi The Times on the “ India of the Queen ’ 
'I'he source is to be found in a monogiaph on the “ Ruin of 
Auiungzib,” vhich was published in the Coniempoi ai y Rcvicio 
of May 1887 It is a telling indictment^ of the polic} of i e- 
action, and pioves that the wieck of the Mughal Empire vas 
due to the attempt made by a fanatic in the pin pie to put 
back the clock of histoi}^ Its leading thought is expressed in 
a lettei horn its author to Mi Malabari of Bombay “ Oui 
lule can be stable only if it lests' upon the goodwill and is 
supported by the co-opeiation of the people ” These noble 
words weie the text of The Times ai tides “My fundamental 
idea,” he told his Bombay coriespondent, “ is a united India, 
but one united no longer by meie force, but by the gradual 
recognition of the righto and aspiiations of the people ” The 
“India of the Queen” was begun and concluded duiing the last 
three weeks of Qctober in the tuimoil of dismantling the 
cherished home at Weimar and packing up foi the move to 
Oxford^ The series of five ai tides appealed in The Time'f 
between 4th Novembei and 8th December following Tliey 
skiotch the changes which had occuned in India and in the 
relations between that Empire and hei suzerain during the 
half century of the Queen Erapi ess’s reign These changes 
are grouped round three statesmen, whose policy reflects the 
current of national thought In Lord Dalhousie we had the 
Conqueror, whose work culminated in that great landmark of 
Indian history, the Mutiny of 1857, because it was a premature 
attempt at centralisation, while the material means of securing 
unity were as yet non-existent In Lord Lawrence w'as shown 
theTIoqsolidator, who gathered up the threads of administration 
broken by that mighty cataclysm Lord Mayo, again, w^as the 
Conciliator, who did much in his brief career to bind up the 
wounds of civil strife and reconcile the princes and people of 
India to an alien rule In the concluding sections, entitled 
“ The New’^ Leaven ” and “ Whither,” the forces sw^aying modern 

^ The diary runs “Our last night at Alexanders Platz Our poor butler 
Engel has been in fits of tears the whole evening, and is hardly able to wait 
at table ” Hunter was adored by his German servants 
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Indian life were enunciated with convincing precision On the 
one hand we have a teeming peasant proletariat, grossly ignorant, 
easily stirred by appeals to their fanaticism, and ei?ei haunted 
by the spectre of famine On the other is a compact body of 
native agitators, the offspiing of cheap English education, who 
are steeped to the lips in Western political shibboleths, and 
Ignorant of mankind and of the practical difficulties of govern- 
ment The situation is pregnant with dangei if it be unskilfully 
handled, but much may be hoped from the strength and 
rectitude of the British people The Queen’s leign, he mote, 
found the people of India a collection of heteiogeneous races. 
It has moulded them into -ftie beginnings of a nation 

These utterances were taken to heart by the leaders of the 
Congiess movement, which, as we shall see presently, owes 
whatever result it has achieved to Huntei’s influence with the 
British public In them, too, we find £he oiigin of nearly every 
reform which has tended to knit the Indian Empire together in 
the bonds of sympathy But for the change fn opinion wrought 
by these eloquent essays, the Councils of India would not have 
been placed on a representative basis The huge, ill- trained 
forces of the feudatory chiefs would not have been utilised for 
Imperial defence, and our fellow-subjects in the East mi^it 
never have secured representation in the House of Commons 
The “[India of the Queen ” thus launched on a successful 
career, its author bade farewell to Weimar with its memories 
of lost joys and buried love. He reached London on 3rd 
November^ and as soon as the phaeton and pair aiTived from 
Germany he drove Lady Hunter to Oxford, where the too 
brief remainder of his days was to be spent Here his son 
Broughton and his wife were residing while the former^was 
studying for the ministry at Balliol, and, in spite of his first- 
born’s failing health, the father found consolation in the young 
people’s society While casting about him for a home, he 
occupied one at “ Marchfield,” which became a trysting-place for 
those who moulded the inner life of the great University. His 
most frequent companions were such men as Jowett, Professor 
Max Muller, Sir William Anson, Sir John Conroy, Mr 
Strachan - Davidson, and Professor A A. ^ MacDonell , and 
many were the cguntry drives undertaken with congenial 


